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Front Cover: Humpty is a black-haired young male yowie that set up his territory some years ago. 
He was observed for the first time, for several minutes from 25 metres away at 11.30 am, on 10 
March 2008 in northeastern NSW. Observation and drawing by Pixie Byrnes, see pages 40 and 41. 
Illustrations of Yowies in the Wild by Pixie Byrnes, the first ever drawing from life of this 


unrecognised species. 


“Good science is always open-minded, and the history of science is one of surprises and 
overturnings. Science is nothing but careful thinking, and careful thinking encouraging an 
appreciation of the complexity of the world. The complexity encourages us to maintain several 
possibilities at once. In a single lifetime, we may have no way to remove the ambiguities from these 
possibilities. A scientist may tend to favour one story over the others, but will always be careful to 
concede uncertainty and maintain a willingness to change the balance with new, incoming 


information” 


(David Eagleman, neuroscientist at Baylor College of Medicine, Houston, Texas, Why I am a 
‘possibilian’, New Scientist, 25/09/10.) 


Introduction 


Cryptozoology 


‘Cryptozoology is the science of “hidden” animals’, wrote the late founder of the science, Bernard 
Heuvelmans, in the abstract of the first article in the first interdisciplinary journal of the International 
Society of Cryptozoology, published in 1982. The Society’s board of directors at that time included 


top scientists from all over the world. 


Representing Russia was Dmitri Bayanov of the Darwin Museum, Moscow. Eric Buffetaut and 
Philippe Janvier worked at the Laboratory of Vertebrate and Human Paleontology of the University 
of Paris. Nikolai Spassov worked in the Department of Mammals at the National Museum of Natural 
History at the Bulgarian Academy of Science. Phillip V. Tobias, worked in the Department of 
Anatomy at the University of the Witwatersrand Medical School and represented South Africa. Zhou 
Guoxing represented China and worked at the Beijing Natural History Museum. Paul LeBlond 
represented Canada and worked at the Department of Oceanography at the University of British 


Columbia. 


In the United States were Joseph F. Gennaro at the Department of Biology at New York 
University; Grover S Krantz at the Department of Anthropology at Washington State University, 
Leigh M. Van Valen at the Department of Biology at the University of Chicago, Forrest G. Wood, at 
the Biosciences Department of the Naval Ocean Systems Centre of the US Department of the Navy 
and George R. Zug, worked at the Department of Vertebrate Zoology of the National Museum of 


Natural History of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Bernard Heuvelmans coined the term “cryptozoology” in the late 1950’s from the Greek roots 
kryptos (hidden), zoon (animal), and logos (discourse) and means “the science of hidden animals.” 
Heuvelmans writes, “But what are “hidden animals? They are those more generally referred to as 
“unknowns,” even though they are typically known to local populations — at least sufficiently so that 
we often indirectly know of their existence, and certain aspects of their appearance and behaviour. It 
would be better to call them animals “undescribed by science,” at least according to prescribed 


zoological rules” (Heuvelmans, 1982). 


The International Society of Cryptozoology published its 12 volumes between 1982 and 1996, 
and published 12 volumes with quarterly numbers of the ISC Newsletter during that time. Under the 
heading Purpose of the Society, the journals stated “The International Society of Cryptozoology 
serves as a focal point for the investigation, analysis, publication, and discussion of all matters related 


to animals of unexpected form or size, or unexpected occurrence in time or space. The Society also 


serves as a forum for public discussion and education, and for providing reliable information to 


appropriate authorities. 


The first article to appear on an Australian subject was in Volume 3 in 1984, The Orang-utan in 
England: an Explanation for the Use of Yahoo as a Name for the Australian Hairy Man by Graham 
Joyner, PO Box 4253, Kingston ACT 2604, Australia. In the abstract it states, “The Australian hairy 


man or Yahoo was the subject of speculation throughout most of the 19th 


Century and beyond. The 
name Yahoo was often held to be an Aboriginal word, although it was also attributed to Swift. It is 
suggested that the word Yahoo was used to describe the adult orang-utan when that animal first 


arrived in England. This appears to be the reason for its use in Australia” (Joyner, 1984). 


The second article to appear on an Australian subject was in Volume 5 in 1985, The Yahoo, The 
Yowie, and Reports of Australian Hairy Bipeds by Colin P. Groves, Department of Anthropology, 
The Australian National University, Canberra, A.C.T. 2601, Australia. In the abstract it states 
“Questions surrounding the supposed Yahoo, Yowie, or the supposed wild man of south-eastern 
Australia are examined in light of what is known of the Australian mammal fauna, the nomenclature 
of the Wildman, the role of the Wildman in both Aboriginal and Anglo cosmologies, and the claimed 
existence of the wild man himself. A giant marsupial, such as a wombat, may have survived the 


megafaunal extinctions, giving rise to the wild man reports” (Groves, 1985). 


The third article to appear on an Australian subject was in Volume 8 in 1989, Analysis of the 
Australian “Hairy Man” (Yahoo) Data, by Malcolm Smith, No 7, 23rd Avenue, Brighton, Brisbane, 
Queensland 4017 Australia. In the abstract it states, “Reports of “hairy men” (Yahoos) in Australia 
for the period 1871-1912 are examined. The relatively small number of eyewitness accounts are 
characterized by a low level of detail, conflicting descriptions, and a high level of second-hand 
reportage. The analysis of individual sightings suggest that most can be explained by encounters with 
isolated Aboriginal males interpreted in the light of a developing settler myth. The evidence for the 


existence of an unknown primate in the area is very poor” (Smith, 1989). 


Two articles on an Australian subject appear in Volume 9 in 1990. The first is The Thylacine: A 
Case for Current Existence on Mainland Australia by Athol M. Douglas, 372 Lesmurdie Road, 
Lesmurdie, Western Australia, 6076, Australia. In the abstract it states “The thylacine, Thylacinus 
cynocephalus, also known as the Tasmanian Tiger or Wolf, has been believed extinct on the island of 
Tasmania since 1936, and on the mainland of Australia for several thousand years. However, 
sightings of an animal apparently identical to the thylacine have been reported consistently from 
many parts of the Australian mainland for decades. Investigation of reports from people who have 
reported sightings of the thylacine in Western Australia are reviewed, and doubt is cast on the carbon 
14 dating of a thylacine carcass found in a cave at Mundrabilla Station, Western Australia” (Douglas, 
1990). 


The second article on an Australian subject in Volume 9 is Scientific Discovery and the Place of 
the Yahoo in Australian Zoological History by Graham C. Joyner, PO Box 4253, Kingston ACT 
2604, Australia. In the abstract it states, “Discovery is an extended process in which observation 
needs to be accompanied by the necessary conceptualization. The Yahoo (or Australian “gorilla”) 
may be seen as an unresolved anomaly set against a background involving such anomalies as 


platypus eggs, marsupial birth, the African gorilla and the Queensland Lungfish” (Joyner, 1990). 


The sixth article on an Australian subject was printed in Volume 11 in 1992, Some Unpublished 
Australasian “Sea Serpent” Reports, by Paul Cropper, 87 Croydon Avenue, Croydon Park, New 
South Wales 2133 Australia and Malcolm Smith, No 7 23rd Avenue, Brighton, Brisbane, Queensland 
4017, Australia. In the abstract it states “Thirteen reports of unidentified marine animals from 
Australian and Papua New Guinean waters, dating from 1877 to 1981 are presented. One 1874 report 
from the Atlantic Ocean, but published only in Australia, is also included. Although all but one of 
these reports were originally recorded in various newspapers, they have generally been overlooked 
by cryptozoological investigators, and have not appeared in anthologies. Where it has been possible 
to locate original witnesses, significant extra details have been obtained. One report appears to have 
been a hoax. A few others are open to question, or suffer from lack of detail. Nevertheless, the 
evidence strongly suggests that several different unknown species have been sighted, including some 


not referable to known “sea serpent” types” (Cropper and Smith, 1992). 


In Australia, articles on cryptozoological subjects have appeared in newspapers, magazines and 
books since the early 1800’s. In a letter to the Sydney Gazette of 27 March 1823, a new settler, E.S 
Hall, who later became Coroner and founder of the Bank of New South Wales, stated that in 
November 1821 in Lake Bathurst, he heard, and saw an aquatic animal now known as the bunyip. 
The Sydney Morning Herald, 9 Feb. 1847 published a letter on the bunyip from the explorer William 
H. Hovell, entitled ‘The apocryphal animal of the interior of New South Wales’. Both the Sydney 
Morning Herald, 16 June 1847, and the Melbourne Argus, 29 June 1847, published subsequent letters 


from William Hovell. 


The Melbourne Argus 29 June 1847 also published a letter on the bunyip by George Hobler. On 
18 July 1848 the Angus reported the sighting of a huge humanoid swimming in the Eumeralla River. 
The Melbourne Herald of 29 October 1849 reported the observation of a bunyip beside a lake on 
Phillip Island described as being half man and half baboon that dived into the lake when it was shot 


at. 


An article entitled ‘The Bunyip of South Australia’ was published by The Argus, Melbourne on 
19 December 1853. The Moreton Bay Free Press 15 April 1857 published an article entitled “The 
Bunyip’ and the Wagga Wagga Advertiser April 1872 published a description of the bunyip. The 
Sydney Morning Herald of 24 August 1872 reported that a party of surveyors observed a bunyip at 


Cowal Lake that resembled a human being. 


The Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London (1871) published a letter from Mr. B. G. 
Sheridan, police magistrate at Cardwell, to the famous zoologist Sclater concerning the striped 
marsupial cat. The Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania, 1872, published an 


article by Charles Gould, entitled ‘Large aquatic animals’. 


Carl Lumholtz M.A., member of the Royal Society of Sciences of Norway, published in 1889 his 
book “Among Cannibals, an account of four years’ travels in Australia and of camp life with the 
Aborigines of Queensland” in which he describes the Yarri or striped marsupial cat. D H Lawrence’s 
novel Kangaroo, written whilst he lived in Sydney and published in 1923 has one of the characters 
relating a letter that he read in the Bulletin newspaper from bushman and author Ion Idriess who lived 


most of his life in North Queensland on his observations of the striped marsupial cat. 


The Wild Animals of Australasia, the first comprehensive book to collect in one volume 
information concerning all the Australasian mammals, published in 1926 written by A.S. Le Souef, 
C.M.Z.S., Curator of Taronga Zoological Park in Sydney, Harry Burrell, C.M.Z.S. and Ellis 
Troughton, zoologist at the Australian Museum in Sydney, listed, amongst the Dasyuridae, the 
Striped Marsupial Cat. It states; “There exists in North Australia a large striped animal, which has 
aptly been described as “a cat just growing into a tiger”. Though seen on several occasions, we have 


not yet had a specimen in any of our museums” (Le Souef, Burrell and Troughton, 1926). 


The Brisbane Courier published Mr. G. de Tournoeur’s letter in 1923 of an observation of a 
striped marsupial cat whilst horse riding near the township of Tiaro at dusk during heavy rain. The 
Courier Mail in Brisbane published an article on 12 December 1932 entitled ‘Shot near Tully, 
Marsupial Tiger’. The North Queensland Naturalist, volume 6, published in 1938 contained an 
article written by J. McGeehan and entitled ‘Description of wild animal seen on Atherton Tableland’ 


that is a description of the striped marsupial cat. 


Australian Museum scientist Gilbert Whitley wrote an article in the Australian Museum 
Magazine, issue no. 7, 1 March 1940, entitled ‘Mystery Animals of Australia’. Furred Animals of 
Australia, written by Ellis Troughton, C.M.Z.S., F.R.Z.S., Curator of Mammals at the Australian 
Museum from 1919 to 1958 and published in eight editions from1941 to 1965, also included a 
section on the Striped Marsupial Cat. Another great Australian zoologist, Charles Barrett wrote The 


Bunyip and other Mythical Monsters and Legends, published in 1946. 


Bernard Heuvelmans wrote On the Track of Unknown Animals, published in French in 1955 and 
in English in 1962, which contains a chapter on Australian Cryptozoology entitled “The Incredible 
Australian Bunyips”. In 1962 the Australian Journal of Zoology published the study Mammals of 
Innisfail by Dr J L Harrison, which included descriptions of the striped marsupial cat, observed 


crossing a road at night in the Palmerston National Park. 


In 1964 Ms Rilla Martin was driving home to Melbourne from a visit in the country with relatives 
when she saw a large striped animal on the roadside at Ozenkadnook & stopped to photograph it. She 
sent the photo to her relatives with the comment “Here is the photograph of the animal that I told you 
about and you laughed at me”. Her relatives took the photo to the local newspaper office and it then 
appeared in the national newspapers and is now known as the “Ozenkadnook Tiger”. Researchers 
have studied the photo & have constructed a life-sized model that they then photographed with 
unconvincing results, helping to prove that the original photo really is of an unclassified carnivorous 


marsupial, similar in all respects to the striped marsupial cat. 


The Gold Coast Bulletin Friday 12 September 1967 published a letter from Carl Lentz on his 
detailed description of the striped marsupial cat that he shot and studied. 


Naturalist Rex Gilroy of Katoomba, in the Blue Mountains behind Sydney, began writing articles 
for newspapers and magazines in the 1970s, describing his research and requesting reports of 
observations into unknown animals. Having researched and received so much information on 
Australian cryptic fauna he set up the Australasian Cryptozoological Research Centre and a 
cryptozoological research museum at Echo Point near the famous Three Sisters rock formation and 
was primarily responsible for the now well-known name of Yowie being introduced into the 
Australian culture. It was through Rex and his wife Heather Gilroy’s efforts that myself and most 


other cryptozoological researchers first heard about many of the reports of unknown animals. 


In 1976 Psychic Australian, PO Box 19, Spit Junction, NSW 2088, began publishing a monthly 
magazine Paranormal and Psychic Australian and later Strange Phenomena magazine. Rex Gilroy 
was a regular contributor & articles that I have include ‘Dinosaurs Hunted by Aboriginals’ October 
1977, Vol 2, No 10, ‘Mainland Sightings of the Tasmanian Tiger’, January 1979, Vol 4, No 1 and 
‘Giant Mystery Cats of Australia’ January 1980, Vol 4, No 4. 


Rex and Heather Gilroy have written several books on the subject, including Mysterious 
Australia, published in 1995, Giants From The Dreamtime, The Yowie in Myth and Reality, 
published in 2001, Out of the Dreamtime, The Search for Australasias’s Unknown Animals 
published in 2006 and The Yowie Mystery, Living Fossils from the Dreamtime, published in 2007. 


Bernard Heuvelmans named Rex Gilroy as the “Father of Australian Cryptozoology”. 


Graham Joyner, interested in the history of science and employed as an archivist in Canberra, 
unearthed several references to yowies and yahoos in old documents and 19th century newspapers. 
He published a book The Hairy Man of South Eastern Australia in 1977, which contained 29 early 
references to the animal, dating from 1842 to 1935, listed some of the names that Aboriginal people 
used for it and succeeded in bringing it to the awareness of some members of the scientific 


community. 


David O’Reilly wrote Savage Shadow, The Search for the Australian Cougar, published in 1981, 


while head of The Australian’s Perth news Bureau. 


Peter Chapple founded Australian Rare Fauna Research Association Inc. (ARFRA) in 1984 after 
he had gathered 300 sightings of thylacines and Tasmanian Devils in Victoria. ARFRA undertook 
many expeditions around Victoria & members occasionally saw some of these animals and gathered 
much evidence for the existence of panthers, pumas, thylacines and Tasmanian Devils on the 


Australian mainland. 


Tony Healy and Paul Cropper undertook an amazing amount of research and wrote Out of the 
Shadow, Mystery Animals of Australia, published in 1994 and The Yowie, In Search of Australia’s 
Bigfoot, published in 2006. 


Zoologist Malcolm Smith also undertook a vast amount of research and wrote Bunyips and 


Bigfoot, In Search of Australia’s Mystery Animals, published in 1996. 


My sister-in-law, Josie Flett wrote A History of Bunyips, Australia’s Great Mystery Water Beasts 
in 1999 and my brother John Opit painted Mirreeulla for the cover. 


Lauren Coleman and Patrick Huyghe wrote The Field Guide to Bigfoot, Yeti and Other Mystery 
Primates Worldwide, published in 1999, which includes the Australian mystery primates, jimbra, 


turramuli, lo-an, Tjangara, Koyoreowen, yay-ho, yowie and yahoo. 
Robert Holden wrote Bunyips, Australia’s Folklore of Fear, published in 2001. 
John Pinkney wrote Great Australian Mysteries, published in 2003. 


The first Australian Cryptozoological conference, entitled ‘Myth & Monsters 2001 Conference’ 
was held in Sydney on 20 October 2001. Speakers included Paul Cropper on ‘A Brief History of 
Australian Cryptozoology’. Dr Helmut Loofs Wissowa described his researches & expeditions 
around the world in search of ‘Wildmen’ in his talk entitled ‘Myths, Monsters & Misunderstandings’. 
Bill Chalker spoke on ‘Strange Creatures on the Antipodean UFO Trail’. Dean Harrison spoke on 
‘Australian Yowie Research’. Gary Opit spoke on ‘The Bunyip’. Peter Chapple spoke on ‘Australia’s 
Big Cat Mystery’ and on ‘ARFRA Results to Date’. Malcolm Smith spoke on Strange Sea 
Creatures’, Dave McBean & Michael Hallet spoke on ‘Blue Mountains Yowie Research’, Neil Frost 
spoke on ‘Yowies — A Witness Perspective’ and Tony Healy spoke on “High Strangeness” in Yowie 


Reports’. 


From an early age I was particularly interested in the identification of plants and animals and filled 
scrap books with magazine and newspaper articles featuring natural history, including reports of 


undescribed animals. These include: 


Front page of The Sun Sydney, Friday 9 March 1962 featuring a drawing of ‘The Thing! Monster 


Puzzle’, reporting on a scientific study of a sea creature 6 metres (20 foot) long, 5.5 metres (18 foot) 


wide, 1.4 m (4.5 feet) high at one end, weighing between 5 to 10 tonnes washed up on a west coast 
Tasmanian beach and found by two cattle drovers in June 1960. They described it as being covered 
with greasy wool-like hair and having 4 hanging lobes in the front with a smooth gullet behind the 
middle pair and the rear portion of the animal had cushion-like protuberances, each carrying a single 
row of spines. It was most likely to have been the remains of a larger known animal such as a whale, 
however, there have been theories that it was the remains of a giant squid or octopus. Specimens 


were preserved for further study. 


Five articles on the colour photographs of a 24 metre (80-foot) long sea serpent in Stonehaven 
Bay between Hook Island and Hayman Island in the Whitsunday Islands, Great Barrier Reef, by 
French yachtsman Robert le Serrec. One article has a drawing of the animal in the Sun Herald 7 
February 1965. Looking like a giant sea snake with 30 cm (1 foot) wide rings every 1.5 m (5 feet) 
along the length of the body it lay quietly in shallow water before swimming off. 


In response to the report, the former Queensland ichthyologist Mr T. Marshall referred to the 1893 
study of the Great Barrier Reef by W. Saville-Kent in which the Great Barrier Reef sea serpent was 
scientifically named Chelosauria lovelli. This species was known as the Moha-Moha by the Fraser 
Island Aboriginal people and was closely observed and drawn by Miss Lovell, the school mistress for 
the lighthouse community at Sandy Cape. The animal most resembled a plesiosaur with a snake-like 


head, long neck, large domed body and a fluked tail. 


Port Phillip Bunyips, the Narrandera Bunyip, the Dalby Bunyip, the Great Lakes Bunyips and the 
Mandora Monster were described in Everybody’s Magazine, 15 November 1967. 


‘Mystery Beast with 8 toes’, undated newspaper clipping with a drawing and descriptions stating 
that ‘Tracks of an unidentified two-legged animal have been found on a lonely cattle station in far 
south-western Queensland. The tracks bearing the imprint of eight toes each do not belong to any 
known animal or bird. They were found about a fortnight ago on Mount Alfred station 60 miles 
south-west of Charleville. Station manager Dennis Hagerty said he saw the tracks on a road on the 
property. He followed them for about 200 yards until he lost them on hard ground near a gully. The 
tracks of both a left foot and a right foot were seven and a half inches (19cm) long by five and a half 
inches (14 cm) wide. The distance between “steps” was 15 inches (38 cm). Mr Hagerty said that 
there was a central pad on each foot, with two smaller pads, each with three toes. Another smaller 
pad still had two toes — a total of eight toes on each foot. Mr Hagerty said “I’ve seen them before but 
I haven’t said anything about them because no-one would believe me. Now I can speak because a 
number of people have seen them. We have good drawings and I sent them to Sir Edward Hallstrom, 


(director of Sydney’s Taronga zoological gardens).” 


‘Unmasking the Ozenkadnook Monster’ by Kevin Balshaw in The Bulletin, 10 January 1970, 
particularly describing encounters at Victoria Point, Grampian Mountains, Victoria by Mr & Mrs 


Walker and Mr Rentsch near Byaduk who observed a puma-like animal in daylight within a few 


metres as it walked past while he was crouched in the grass repairing a fence. Another Byaduk 
resident who refused to be named stated that American airmen showed him some puma / mountain 
lion cubs when he was stationed at Mount Gambier, South Australia at an RAAF camp during WWII 
and also asked him if there was any rough country nearby that they could explore. He later heard that 


they had released the puma cubs into the Grampians. 


‘Is it the Tasmanian Tiger?’ by Heather Parker, The Australian Woman’s Weekly, 25 February 
1970, covering three full pages of very detailed information describing the three years of research by 
Dawn Anderson and Kath Alcock to establish the identity of a strange animal repeatedly observed in 
the south-east of South Australia. Recorded sightings began in July 1967 when the driver and 
passengers of the Lucindale school bus, bringing the children home, had a clear view of a thylacine- 
like animal as it loped parallel with their vehicle a few metres away at the side of the road for about a 
1.5 km (1 mile) in daylight. 


Dawn was a member of the Field Naturalists Club and raised orphaned wild animals, Kath was a 
taxidermist and artist, painting with watercolours to record the local insects, wildflowers and fungi. 
They decided to keep a record of the many sightings as the thick bushland was being opened up by 
land development and drought and they obtained dozens of reports of clear sightings between Mount 


Gambier, Meningie and Bordertown. 


Dawn Anderson had three opportunities to observe the animal, once for 15 minutes as it walked, 
sat, stood and ran. Another time she was with 16 people in 3 cars and they all saw the animal cross 
the road and walk into a reed bed. They stopped and decided to go in and surround it and many of 
them saw it at close quarters and heard the soft hissing-coughing noise it was making before it eluded 
them. On 13 June 1968 they found the tracks of a mother and a young one following it and the 
smaller tracks suddenly vanished as it apparently climbed into the mother’s rear facing pouch. On 23 
July 1968 a wool auctioneer, Mr Trevor Taylor observed at close range one of the animals leap up 
onto a timber fence post before jumping back down and loping away for a 100 metres across a 


paddock. Hair samples & footprints were photographed and cast. 


Foot casts and hairs were sent to the Adelaide Museum and Mr Peter Aitken, curator of mammals, 
admitted to having a file of sighting reports three feet thick dating back several years. Mr Adye 
Jordon, then living at Dromana, Victoria, but previously of Tasmania, visited them because he had 


experience of the animals both in captivity and in the wild before they went extinct. 


He had captured the last Tasmanian tiger in the 1930’s. He was amazed at their detailed 
knowledge of the habits and features of the thylacine and was sure that this could only have come 
from observing thylacines as he had done. He told them that the thylacine in Tasmania varied in 
colour across every variation from brown to grey and in different light and at different distances the 
stripes merge with the background so as not to be visible. The animals did well in captivity and were 


often brought to the mainland where they were exhibited by travelling showmen and brought back as 


pets by people visiting Tasmania. They could execute great kangaroo-like leaps and he believed that 
thylacines had escaped, and been released when people tired of them, and that these individuals had 


met, mated and bred. 


The Australian Magazine, 15 November 1997, published a 7-page article with photos, written by 
Mark Whittaker, entitled ‘Look! There’s one!’ on the many thylacine reports collected across the 
Australian mainland. The front cover of the magazine has a pattern of the same thylacine photo with 
jaws agape and the statement; Here, There, Everywhere, True believers say the Tassie Tiger is alive 


and well and living on the mainland. 


I have many newspaper clippings on the thylacine, including ‘Tasmanian tiger puzzle ‘mystery’ 
animal sighted by couple at Mullumbimby’ in the Byron Shire News, 23 February 2006 and “Tassie 
Tiger may be alive and well’, Tweed Sun, 16 March 2006. 


The Gold Coast Bulletin has published many reports of yowie encounters in the Hinterland, 
particularly on Springbrook. The 17 November 1977 edition described the experiences of a group of 
students and teachers from The Southport School on a two-day camp at Koonjewarre campground on 
Springbrook. Bill O’Chee, who later went on to become Australia’s youngest parliamentary senator, 
told the Bulletin “About 20 of us saw it. It was about 3 metres tall, covered in hair, had a flat face 
and walked to one side in a crab-like style. It smashed small saplings and trees like matchsticks as it 
careered through the bush. We spotted it several times and once watched it through binoculars, so it 
definitely was there. We first saw the yowie at 12.30 pm on October 22 and last saw it just before we 


returned back to Southport on the afternoon of October 23.” 


An article entitled ‘Yowie is sighted again at Springbrook, is this his footprint?’, published in the 
Gold Coast Bulletin 2 February 1978 and written by Paul Wilson, described how Mr. Howard Smith, 
of Natureland Zoo at Kirra, was contacted by a Springbrook resident, Scott, asking for information 
on the yowie. It had wandered up to an open door and peered down the corridor, illuminated by the 
outside light, on Sunday night. ‘The man said the Yowie appeared relaxed and grunted deeply as it 
surveyed the corridor and adjoining room. “After I overcame the initial shock I picked up a chair and 
threw it at the beast. I don’t know whether I hit it or not but it just hopped or limped away,” the man 


said. 


The man said the top of the Yowie’s head was shaped like an egg, it was black in colour with 
deeply set eyes, a small screwed up nose and flat ears. It had a long round mouth and its cheek bones 


were high set. He said that it was about 2 metres tall and smelt like a badly kept public lavatory. 


“Its fingers were very long and held in a curled position and its eyes were very glazy, like 
porcelain,” he said. “When it limped away its hands were held just above the ground, it was hunched 
over and walked to the side. He said the yowie was sighted by several people on the Wednesday and 
Thursday before the Sunday sighting. Under that article another entitled ‘Expert will lead May 


expedition’ describes Rex Gilroy’s planned search. “Sightings of yowies have been reported in the 
Gold Coast area since the middle of last century,” said Mr. Gilroy. “I have almost 100 reports from 
the area dating back to 1860.” 


‘The Hinterland Yowie has been seen again — this time by a national park worker’, Gold Coast 
Bulletin 7 March 1978, which states; ‘And the sighting prompted a claim of a second encounter with 
a female Yowie. The claims mean a total of six Yowie sightings have been reported from the 
Springbrook area in six months. The man said he was cutting timber near the repeater station on 
Springbrook, not far from the Antarctic Beeches, when he heard a grunting sound. “I thought a pig 
had got loose and was scrubbing among the trees,” he said. “I went into the forest to see if I could 
find it. I heard the grunting again but could not find any tracks. Then something made me look up 


and there, about 12 feet in front of me, was this big black hairy man-thing. 


It looked more like a gorilla then anything. It had huge hands and one of them was wrapped 
around a sapling.” The man, who is over 6ft, estimated the strange beast was 7ft tall. “It had a flat, 
black shiny face, with two big yellow eyes and a hole for a mouth. It just stared at me and I stared 
back. I was so numb I couldn’t even raise the axe I had in my hand. We seemed to stand there staring 
at each other for about 10 minutes before it suddenly gave off a foul smell that made me vomit—then 


it just made off sideways and disappeared.” 


After mentioning it to a friend, he found another Springbrook resident had seen what he believed 
to be a female Yowie, with pendulous mammaries. A young woman reported she and her boyfriend 


saw a Yowie near the Antarctic Beech trees early last January. 


‘Terror-stricken boy tells of strange encounter with the ‘Yowie’ kind’, Gold Coast Bulletin 25 
August 1978 states; Shaun Cooper, 13 said he was terror-stricken after sighting a ‘dark hairy thing’ 
stripping bark off a tree with its long arms in bushland near his home at Yakkayne Street, Nerang. “It 
was 2.30 on a Sunday arvo” he said. “I had gone for a ride on my bike when I saw it up the hill a bit. 
It looked real to me and it was clawing the tree. Bark was falling down around its body. Then 


suddenly it turned and looked at me, putting its arms by its side”. 


Shaun said it was a big animal with large feet and was about 8 feet (2.5m) tall. He said it ran off 
quickly after pausing briefly to look at him. He said that it did not seem to be very athletic in its 
movements. “I couldn’t see its face for thick black fur but, boy, I was scared,” he said. He broke his 
silence yesterday after he and some friends found what they believe to be ‘conclusive evidence’. “We 
found several of these footprints” he said. “We followed the tracks in between the trees, up the hill 
and back down again through a fence to a little water-hole.” The impressions on this page were 
photographed by the Bulletin yesterday. They certainly did resemble large footprints with three or 


more claw-like toes on each foot’. 


The Gold Coast Bulletin 18 October 1978 ran a follow-up article entitled ‘Another Yowie 
Sighting’, reporting retired security officer Mr. Leonard Rye, 60, who stated that he was only 
revealing what he had observed to verify what Nerang schoolboy Shaun Cooper claimed to have 
seen. He and a group of bowlers had observed a yowie on 23 August 1978, two days before Shaun 
Cooper’s story was published. “That boy was right, we saw it just like he said he did,” said Mr. Rye. 
“We had been playing indoor bowls at Southport and were dropping one of the ladies off at her home 
in the Coomera Valley at about midnight when my wife and I saw this huge thing move on the edge 
of the road,” he said. 


My wife Nan said; “My God, what is that?” 


“It was huge, about 10 or 12 feet tall (3 to 3.5 m). It walked right across the road, stepped over a 
barbed wire fence and then walked along in the paddock beside the road. We saw it for almost a 
minute and know it wasn’t an illusion. It walked just like a man, was covered in greyish hair and 
looked just like a king kong” said Mr. Rye, who said he wasn’t the type to exaggerate or imagine 
things. 


Bill Ord wrote an article ‘In Search of the Hollywell Horror’ for the Gold Coast Bulletin 11 
January 1979 describing the 2 m (7 foot) tall yowie observed by Sean and Paul Pask, Tyson Franklin 


and Peter Loh near the Coombabah Reserve. 


Newspaper and magazine articles written by or about Rex Gilroy that I possess include ‘Our 
Fantastic Lizards’, describing giant goanna Megalania prisca sightings in Australasian Post 
December 20, 1979, ‘Our Monsters are flesh and Blood!’ Australasian Post, undated, ‘The Great 
Panther Mystery’ Australasian Post 25 July 1985, ‘On the Trail of the Yowie’, by Ted Leane on Rex 
Gilroy, Pix People Magazine, undated, ‘Shoot the Yowie . . . But only on film’ was published in the 
Gold Coast Bulletin 7 September 1977 and ‘Intensive Yowie Search in Hinterland Planned’, by 
Brian Harrower on Rex Gilroy, Gold Coast Bulletin 1979. 


In’ Zowie, it’s the Yowie’, a full page article in the Gold Coast Bulletin 3 March 1988 by John 
Dwyer on Rex and Heather Gilroy’s research expeditions, Giant Java Man Meganthropus is 
mentioned as a possible candidate for the yowie, which is described as “gorilla-like, except for the 
upright-walking gait.” Australasian Post 24 February 1990 ran a two-page article on the Gilroy’s 
quest entitled ‘Yowie Hunt hits Gold Coast’ by Denise Dalgliesh. An article in the Hinterland Sun 17 
March 1990 entitled ‘Safari in Search of Elusive Yowie’ describes yet another expedition by Rex and 
Heather Gilroy. 


The Hinterland Sun 23 April 2002 ran another article on the Gilroy’s researches entitled ‘Yowie 
Mystery Looms Again’, describing how Kerry and Max Feitz and Harry Boss found huge human-like 
tracks below Binna Burra in Numinbah Valley, as had Craig Turner in March 1990. Ken White and 


Terry Moore claimed to have observed a two-metre tall hairy female creature with long, pendulous 


breasts drinking water at a creek edge in dense scrub. The Herald Sun 20 February 1992 included an 
article on Rex Gilroy entitled ‘Rex’s Long Search for Legend — On the Trail of the Yowie’. Who 
Magazine 23 November 1992 ran a two-page article on the Gilroy family entitled ‘Furry Tales’. 


An eight page article, ‘The Great Yowie Hunt’ by Greg Hunter, was published in Penthouse 
magazine in 1983 and included an interview with Rex Gilroy, Paul Cropper, Tony Healy and Dr 
Colin Groves, Senior Lecturer in Biological Anthropology at the Australian National University. The 
Gold Coast Bulletin 25 August 1999 published an article by Jim Morton entitled ‘Zowie, apeman 
could be lurking at Ormeau’. This describes Dean Harrison’s encounter with a yowie at Ormeau 
while he was talking on his mobile phone and walking at night on a sports ground in July 1997 and 


which roared and chased him away from the edge of the bushland. 


Australasian Post magazine February 1991, entitled ‘Yowie Terrifies Bush Kids’ describes the 
experiences of the people of Krambach, 25 kilometres southwest of Taree, NSW, particularly 13- 
year-old Julie Clark who observed am enormous shaggy creature only 10 metres away. She described 
the creature as being roughly human-shaped but immensely broad, muscular and covered in long, 
untidy, dark-brown hair. Julie was left with the impression of a hugely overgrown person rather than 
an ape. Also included is the experience that Paul Carney had 14 years previously, when rocks were 
thrown at him by a yowie behind a tree. Phillip Corrigan showed the reporter a large rock cairn that 
had been constructed on the near-dry creek bed that runs below the town with rocks too large for a 


human to lift. 


Aussie Post 27 November 1999, ran a one-page article by Greg Mclean entitled ‘Yowies do 
Exist!’ and which included a short interview with the author and which states ‘Gary Opit, an 
ecological surveyor and environmental lecturer is convinced that yowies exist — after several close 
encounters both in Australia and the highlands of Papua New Guinea. “All of the yowies appear to be 
extremely cryptic, solitary, nocturnal hunters” Gary says. “The yowies seem to have adapted to a 
wide range of different habitats, have naturally low population numbers and very large territories, as 


is typical of many large carnivorous mammal species.” 


Good Weekend magazine 6 May 2000 ran a four-page article by Frank Robson entitled ‘Grrrrhh’ 
describing Dean Harrison’s experiences and the expeditions that his Australian Hominid Research 


organisation has undertaken. Rex Gilroy is also featured in the article. 


The Gold Coast Sun 11 October 2006 ran an article entitled ‘Yowies leave a fresh trail of terror’, 
written by Merilyn MacKenzie, describing an incident that took place on gnd September 2006 on 
Springbrook. A group of Chinese tourists led by a Chinese guide, returning along the walking track 
from Best of All Lookouts and the Antarctic beech tree grove, were threatened by a huge human-like 
figure some distance away in the forest. It screamed and roared at them in a powerful non-human 
voice and threw rocks at them, causing them to flee and to report the incident to the owners of the 


Springbrook Homestead restaurant where they regularly have their lunch. 


The Weekend Bulletin, 31d March 2007, ran an article entitled ‘Yowie yowls again’, written by 
Gabrielle Dunlevy, describing Jeremy Armstrong and Gary Houston’s encounter while working on a 
new house adjacent the rainforest only one km south of the Koonjewarre campground where the 20 
students from the Southport School had their encounter thirty years previously. The yowie made 
blood-curdling screams and very loud grunts from only a few metres away in the rainforest as if 


protesting yet another intrusion into its territory. 


The Northern Star, 5th April 2008 ran a story entitled ‘Yowie hunter requires photo ID’, written 
by Hannah Ross and describing Paul Compton’s discoveries near Glen Innes, were he has found 
distinctive sleeping platforms or nests on the ground from which he had collected hair samples. 
These were studied by laboratory scientists who stated that they came from a higher primate and 
were identical to hair samples from sasquatch or bigfoot in North America. Paul had previously 
observed for 10 minutes a 2m tall primate, covered in orangey brown hair and with a distinctive short 
stocky neck, standing upright in the bush on the side of the road when he had stopped to repair trailer 
leads 10 years ago. 


The Singleton Argus, 26 September 2008, ran an article entitled ‘Yes, it’s a yowie’ with a 
remarkable photo taken by Glendonbrook resident Lloyd Stapleton of footprints of a very heavy 
bipedal animal that had jumped over the farm gate and left deep and distinct impressions in the 
gravel road that had been softened by heavy recent rain. He described how some years previously, in 
the early evening illuminated by the full moon, he had been building a corrugated iron shed on a 
remote part of his cattle property. It was situated in a paddock adjacent forested mountainous country, 
and he was noisily hammering in the nails when he, and his two German shepherd dogs, were 


terrified by the aggressive roaring of an animal angry at being disturbed. 


I have listed only the newspaper articles that I myself have collected and because I have lived 
primarily in southeastern Queensland and northeastern New South Wales, most of my clippings have 
come from that region. Paul Cropper and Tony Healy have sent me dozens of copies of newspaper 
articles from other portions of Australia, most of which document reported sightings of big cats and 
Tasmanian Tigers. There must be many hundreds of newspaper articles on cryptozoology and 


researchers have collected thousands of reported encounters with unknown animals. 


As one can see, cryptozoology consists primarily of reports in newspapers of people encountering 
animals that should not exist. These reports are collected by interested researchers, often by those 
who have themselves had such encounters, and who then publish a book or paper describing the 
results of their detailed investigations and the theories that try to fit these undescribed animals into 


our general world view. 


Cryptozoology investigates a portion of reality unlike any other field of interest. It investigates 
incredible claims by large numbers of people who state that they have encountered large flesh and 


blood animals that leave almost no trace of their existence, besides footprints. No other field of 


endeavour investigates such solid ordinary entities, big animals, in such ordinary localities, 
backyards, farms and local bushland, and yet utterly fails to find any solid evidence to answer the 


mystery. To understand why this occurs we must look at a couple of recent scientific discoveries. 


Because of our recent success in drawing up wonderful scientific theories that model reality, we 
regularly fall into the trap of believing that we now have all the information necessary to understand 
our world. However, we must always remember that whenever our scientists think they have a good 
understanding of the universe, it is very likely that there is still a great deal of basic knowledge to be 
learnt. The best example of this was discovered when astronomers, thinking that they now had 
enough data, created models of galaxies on their computers. They were then shocked to discover that 
these computer model galaxies flew apart because there was not enough atomic mass to hold them 


together. 


It was expected that as the galaxies spun around their central black holes, the centre of the galaxy 
would be spinning faster than the outer portions that would be dragged around at a slower speed. 
Further observations proved that this was not the case and that even the scattered atoms of hydrogen 
on the edge of the galaxy were travelling at the same speed as the centre of the galaxy. It was back to 
the drawing boards and the mathematical equations and it was consequently found that 96% more 


gravity was needed to explain the workings of galaxies. 


It was finally agreed that cryptic, hidden and unobservable matter and energy made up the 
majority of each galaxy and consequently, everything else in the universe that made up reality. 
Science now believes that the matter of the universe is composed, not of 100% atoms but of only 4% 
of atoms, and that the rest of the universe is constructed out of cryptic, hidden, unknown and 
consequently dark matter adding up to 21% and that an extra 75% is a cryptic, hidden, unknown or 
dark energy. In other words, 96% of all of us, and our reality is unobservable and undetectable. We 


live in a cryptic or hidden universe. 


Recent microscopic studies of human tissue has found that every human cell is surrounded by a 
thousand non human cells and that from 90% to 99% of our actual body mass consisted of unrelated 
microbes that have colonised us from birth and that only between 1% to 10% of us is really human. 
The only human that is entirely constructed out of human cells is an unborn baby in the womb. Once 
the baby descends down the birth canal it is utterly invaded by the same species of microbes that 
dominate the body of the mother. Only the lungs, blood system and the brain remain free of microbial 


infestation and remain 100% human. 


This microbial infestation of our body is not a bad thing, in fact we could not survive without 
these non human microbes. They so thoroughly infest us that other species of bacteria, not adapted to 
living on and within us, cannot get a foothold and so cannot cause problems that would result in 


disease. The non-human microbes are responsible for digesting our food and keeping us healthy. So 


far we have only been able to identify 4% of the microbes. This is the same with all living beings on 


this planet. 


If we examine the 1% to 10% of human cells that do make up our bodies we discover that each of 
these cells are actually made up of a virus that creates our DNA and a number of bacteria unrelated to 
each other that are living together in a symbiotic relationship creating the cellular organs. All of the 
microscopic organisms that make up a human cell are fungal in origin. We and all other animals are 
populations of symbiotic fungus interacting with plant cells to make up the single living ecosystem 
that covers the entire planet Earth. Science has proven that the Australian Aboriginal people are 


correct when they state that we do not own the land, the land owns us. 


Of course, all living cells are constructed out of chemical elements or atomic structures, themself 
constructed out of subatomic particles. These subatomic particles are constructed entirely out of the 
interactions between straight-line movement or radiation, such as sunlight and heat and all the other 
frequencies of the electromagnetic spectrum and the circular radiation, movement or spin which 
creates matter. Consequently, the universe consists only of frequencies, data, information or 
consciousness. Once again we find that the Australian Aboriginal people are correct when they state 
that all that really exists is the Dreaming, the interactions of the dream or consciousness over time, 


the Dreamtime. Reality itself is entirely cryptic or hidden. 


We now find that only 4% of our bodies can be actually accounted for as atoms or matter. The 
majority of every human being, 96%, is undetectable. Since we and everything else in the universe 
are constructed entirely out of motion, or energy, operating at different frequencies, then 96% of us 
must be operating or vibrating in a dimension that we are unfamiliar with, perhaps an identical mirror 


universe. 


Our body and conscious minds are only vibrating at 4% of our actual reality in this third 
dimension of length, breadth and height at a frequency of the speed of light. The majority of our 
reality, 96%, is vibrating in another dimension, beyond the speed of light and consequently, it is 
undetectable by our senses. We thought that we had it all worked out, but then we looked closer and 


found that we still have a long way to go. 


So it is with our understanding of the life forms that co-exist with us. Some of these life forms 
remain cryptic and hidden from us. It is a perfectly legitimate pursuit to look closer into our 
environment and to search for clues that show that all may not be quite as it appears. Incredible 


entities seem to be lurking nearby. 


Since 1997 I have been broadcasting a regular wildlife talkback radio program on Regional North 
Coast NSW ABC Radio during which I receive listener’s calls and have to immediately identify all 
species of mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians and invertebrates from descriptions of the animals 


and their calls. I have also conducted nation-wide broadcasts on various aspects of environmental 


science on the evening Regional ABC radio station. During my radio broadcasts I have received 
many reports of thylacines, pumas, giant black feral cats and yowies. I have a webpage on the 
Regional North Coast NSW ABC Radio website. 


Because of my interest in the natural sciences, I have been fascinated since childhood by the 
reports of lake monsters, yetis, bigfoot, sea serpents and thylacines in the hope that they relate to the 
survival of unidentified or believed extinct species. I did not really believe that there were any large 
unknown animals existing in Australia until I was able to observe at close range an unknown 
carnivore generally known as the striped marsupial cat. Then while undertaking fauna surveys with 
ecologists from the Bishop Museum’s Wau Ecology Institute in New Guinea I observed what may 
well have been a living individual of an unknown wild hominin, perhaps Homo erectus and several 


times I heard its distinctive, unvarying & powerful territorial call. 


Back in Australia I have heard at close range the powerful roaring territorial calls of the 
Doolagahl or Yowie and the barking and gurgling of the njimbin or junjuddis. I have found dozens of 
green wattle trees where an unknown animal has been using its strong flat fingernails to remove 
beetle larvae without any use of teeth or beak. I have always found it hard to believe that the animals 
featured in this book could actually exist because there is almost no physical evidence for their 


existence. 


There is the tail of a giant black feral-cat or panther-like animal, an old tanned skin, tufts of hair, 
dung, what appear to be fossil skulls and endocasts, plaster casts and photographs of footprints, held 
by various researchers. There are photos of thylacines, photos and videos of mystery giant cats, the 
photo of the Ozenkadnook Tiger, and even a photo of the carcass of thylacoleo. However, no teeth, 
skulls or bones have ever been found by the many scientific researchers undertaking ecological or 
paleontological surveys that would prove that these animals exist. Without such evidence it is 


difficult to say with certainty that these animals roam our forests. 


Having spent much of my life searching for and identifying plants & animals in their natural 
habitat I know how hard it is to find evidence for the existence of known rare plants and animals. I 
discovered a new species of Babingtonia in the Upper Hunter Valley while searching for rare plants 
and animals for the NSW National Park and Wildlife service. This 2 metre high plant dominates an 


area of only one hectare. 


I have been involved with conservation organizations since my teens and was declared an Earth 
Champion by the Athena Foundation as per their website Knowledge Pond for my services to 
conservation since 1964. I have undertaking dozens of flora and fauna surveys and have lectured to 
university, TAFE and high school students on botany, zoology, biogeography, ecology, microbiology, 
geography, permaculture and on Aboriginal ecology, religion and culture. I have had articles 
published on the Yowie & the Bunyip in Nexus Magazine and presented illustrated talks on 


Australian Cryptozoology at three Nexus Magazine Conferences. After reading the research and 


viewing the drawings undertaken by Pixie Byrnes I thought that this would be a good time to put all 


of this information together. 


Chapter One 


The Australian Environment 


The Australian bush is unlike that found anywhere else on the planet. Almost everything in it is 
unique to the island continent. The last great land mass to be settled by the sea-faring Europeans 
stunned those that were adapted to the northern hemisphere. It quite literally turned their world up- 


side-down. 


The most ancient of weathered landscapes inhabited by the most ancient fauna and flora and 
protected by the most ancient people and their ancient culture. An entire continent of hunters and 
gatherers and yet not the slightest sign of civilization or religion as far as a European mind could 
detect. They could not comprehend that they had stumbled upon an entirely sacred continent and a 


remarkable understanding of reality, ‘The Dreaming’. 


It took almost two hundred years of examination to realize that although the origins of everything 
here were the most ancient, that simply meant that everything had even more time to adapt and that, 
in fact, everything was very highly evolved, was extremely modern in that it used some of the most 


intricate methods for survival. 


In the tropical northeast the greatest assemblage of the earliest flowering plants, still grow where 
they first evolved in their Mesozoic rainforests. Across the rest of the continent grow their 
descendents, those plants that adapted to a continuously drying landscape as its tectonic plate was 
dragged relentlessly north at 7cm a year by the flows of white-hot magma 100km beneath. Too far 
from the South Pole to be covered in glaciers that ground the rock to dust across the countries of the 
northern hemisphere, Australia’s resources remained as rock and mineral. With the coming of the 
interglacial there were no melting glaciers revealing pulverized rock, nutrient-rich soils and gouged 
landscapes that soon filled with melt-water to form beautiful lakes. Instead, the same old rock and 
mineral as before, nutrient-poor soils, unreliable rainfall and ancient life forms, relatively unaffected 


by either drought or fire. 


Inhabiting these ecosystems are the last of the mammals that evolved in the Southern Hemisphere 
in the prehistoric super continent of Gondwanaland, the egg-laying monotremes, platypus and 
echidna. Descendants of the mammal-like reptiles that dominated the planet for 70 million years 
before the rise of the dinosaurs, they hunt their invertebrate prey by detecting the electrical currents 


within tiny muscles using electro-receptors in their unique beaks. 


The platypus swam in the rivers and streams around the feet of the dinosaurs for 60 million years. 
Sixty five million year after the dinosaurs succumbed to the rigors of life the platypus swim around 


the feet of humans. One population moved permanently back onto the land and spend their lives 


digging into the hard soil to extract the wood-eating termites. The beak no longer flatted but tube- 


like, the body covered in spines and the egg carried in a pouch of the echidna or spiny anteater. 


Almost as ancient are the marsupials, the pouched mammals that evolved in the Northern 
Hemisphere and migrated down from North America and all through South America until they 
reached the ice-free shores of Antarctica, at that time joined to Australia and still inhabited by 
dinosaurs. The vast size of Gondwanaland trapped heat beneath it in the mantle and this caused a 
massive build up of heat that eventually rose to the surface and relentless currents of liquid rock 


slowly tore Gondwanaland apart, but the ecosystems on the polar continent’s surface survived. 


The Australian plants and animals evolved on the ancient southern continent, now known as 
Gondwanaland, that included Australia, New Zealand, South America, India and Africa. Many 
closely related species still exist on these landmasses. Our pouched marsupials are related to a pygmy 
possum that lives in southern Chile in the same type of Antarctic Beech forest that grows on the 
highest mountains in south-eastern Australia and New Guinea. Antarctic beech forests, once joined, 


were soon isolated in what is now Chile, New Zealand, Australia and New Guinea. 


The Proteaceae family of plants, upon which dinosaurs once likely fed, still grows across the 
Gondwanaland remnants of Africa, Madagascar, South America and in Australia, where they are 
known as Waratahs, Banksias and Grevilleas. Along with the Acacias or wattles, the Eucalypts and 
the Callistemons or bottlebrushes of the Myrtaceae family, and all the other unique plants of the 
Australian bush, the marsupials dominate. These have adapted to almost every environment and food 
source, including the ability to eat the least favourable of foods, eucalyptus leaves, which produced 
one of the most remarkable animals, the koala. The insectivorous bandicoots have the shortest 


gestation of any mammal, 12 days from conception to birth. 


The grazing kangaroos and wallabies have developed the most efficient means of terrestrial 
locomotion in that their bipedal hopping, the ability to leap fences, or bounding at great speed, 
expends less energy than quadruped running or galloping. This also leaves their hand-like paws free 
for grasping and manipulation. Each time they leap they automatically drag air into their lungs and 


each time they hit the ground the air is forced out so they use little energy while they are moving. 


Many of these marsupials also have the most efficient and advanced methods of reproduction. 
The female is almost continuously pregnant from the time she reaches sexual maturity and always 
has a second fertilized egg or blastocycst remaining in a quiescent stage waiting to resume 
development and proceed to birth when the previous pouch young is about to leave or is lost or dies. 
The mother is also able to produce milk of two quite different compositions for two suckling young 
of very different ages at the same time to accommodate the baby in the pouch and the almost weaned 
Joey that still places its head in the pouch to suckle. In this way they can survive the terrible droughts 


that the continent is known for. Unlike a deer or antelope, the female does not leave the young to be 


eaten by carnivores when hunted but takes her baby with her as she races away. When she bends to 


eat the grass the joey can feed without leaving the pouch. 


There are 55 different kinds of kangaroos or Macropods (big feet) as they are known zoologically 
in Australia, ranging from the rabbit-sized long-nosed potoroo to the red and the great grey kangaroo. 
Male kangaroos can measure up to 2.4 m in length and stand at tall as a person. Feeding on grass they 


live in the open eucalypt forest and grasslands. 


The smaller wallabies also live in the open eucalypt forest and the black-tailed swamp wallabies 
live in thick damp vegetation adjacent rainforest. Living within these rainforests are species of 
miniature kangaroo, the pademelons measuring up to a metre in length and feeding on grass and 
leaves. The large wallaroo is adapted to live in nutrient poor habitats and the rock wallabies are 
expert mountain climbers. Tree kangaroos dwell in the tree-tops of tropical rainforests. The bettongs 
are small and feed on underground fungi, tubers, seeds, insects and plants and builds a woven nest 
beneath dense vegetation. They often carry their nest in the coiled tails. The potoroos have similar 
feeding and nesting habits and lives in the rainforest and in dense heath-land. While feeding they 


spread the spores of fungus essential for the survival of plants. 


In the trees dwell possums, the larger species are close to a metre in length and feed primarily on 
fruit and leaves and the smallest mouse-sized species feed on nectar and insects. Several species of 
gliding possum live in the forests and all have a fur-covered gliding membrane that stretches between 
the front and hind legs. Leaping from the tree-tops and spreading their limbs they can glide up to a 
hundred metres between the trees. Largest is the greater glider, over a metre long, that comes in two 
colour forms, all white with a light grey back or sooty brown, and like the koala, they feed only on 


gum leaves. 


Most distinctive is the yellow-bellied glider that calls with loud shrieks, long gurgles and whirring 
moaning calls while in flight as the family groups keep in contact during the night. They chew v- 
shaped channels into the tree bark and lap up the sap that dribbles out. Squirrel and sugar gliders are 
small and have calls that sound like croaking frogs and yapping puppies. The feathertail glider is only 


the size of a mouse. 


Koalas live in the eucalypt trees and the male gives forth with loud grunting calls that often 
frighten people at night thinking that some dangerous animal is lurking nearby. The name koala is an 
Aboriginal word for “does not drink” because they get their water from the moisture inside the gum 
leaves. If they were active during the day, with our hot sunny weather, they would perspire and need 
to drink water so they move around their large territories of between 5 and 20 hectares during the 


night and rest in the branches during the day. They do not become intoxicated by gum leaves. 


Carnivorous marsupials include Tasmanian tigers or thylacines, devils, spotted quolls and 


squirrel-like phascogales. Smallest of the carnivorous marsupials are the mouse-sized antechinus, 


dunnarts and planigales that mainly hunt invertebrates. Long-nosed and eared are the bandicoots, the 


largest of which is the rabbit-sized bilby with a long flagged tail and all dig insects out of the soil. 


Fifty million years ago Australia was connected to Antarctica until it was torn apart by continental 
drift. The rift cut across southeastern Australia creating Tasmania and the island was almost left 
behind as the mainland was dragged north. After Bass Strait was formed, the rift ran south and 


Tasmania was dragged along as an island during higher sea levels. 


With Australia out of the way, the icy ocean currents were able to continuously encircle 
Antarctica, producing a planet-sized refrigerator that cooled the Earth until ice age conditions 
prevailed. Australia moved slowly north into the tropics as the globe cooled and so the climate 


remained stable and this allowed ancient plants and animals to survive. 


Some of the plants have survived from the days of the dinosaur and are living examples of the 
kind of vegetation that dominated the world in the far past. The most ancient large plants are tree 
ferns that formed some of the oldest forests on Earth. Vast areas of damp soil were covered by these 
tree ferns. It is believed that the longest dinosaurs, the Diplodocids that reached lengths of 30 m and 
the Titanosaurids that reached 21 m and lived in Australia had peg-like teeth and fed on these ferns. 


The cycads that grows in drier, sunny situations within open forests have thick glossy leaflets and 
grow a large pineapple-like seed cone on the top of the trunk. Cycads of many species covered all of 
the drier, less fertile open ground and were probably eaten by many of the medium-sized herbivorous 


dinosaurs. 


Before the domination of the landscape by flowering plants during the later stages of the 
Mesozoic Age, most of the more fertile areas were covered by mighty forests of hoop pine, bunya 
pine, kauri pine, brown pine, Norfolk Island pine and the newly discovered Wollemi Pine, all still 
growing in their habitat. The Australian pines include some of our tallest trees and some still keep 
their spiky seed cones at the top of the tree out of reach of the tallest of all the long-necked sauropod 


dinosaurs, the Brachiosaurids, that fed like gigantic giraffe. 


Rainforest plants have leaves that are fire retardant because the trees are easily killed by fire and 
their seedlings need moist shady soils. Eucalypt forest plants have leaves that burn fiercely because 
the trees are adapted to fire and they encourage fires to burn to provide sunlight and nutrient-rich ash 


for their seedlings. In this way Australian forests have been battling each other for survival. 


Giant strangling figs are the soldiers of the rainforest. Growing on top of and strangling eucalypt 
and other trees and then casting out their wide canopy to shade the ground and provide habitat for 
more rainforest plants, the strangling figs advance the edge of the rainforest to conquer new territory. 
The Rose or Flooded Gum tree (Eucalyptus grandis) can defeat the strangling fig by shedding its 
bark every year thus removing any young figs attached to it and so can dominate the moist forest in 


direct competition with the rainforest though can only germinate its seeds in disturbed soil. 


With flammable eucalyptus oil in the leaves and lots of dead bark and sticks shed on to the ground 
around it, the eucalyptus trees provide conditions that encourage bushfires to burn back the rainforest 
and thus produce the sun-drenched soils that its seedlings need. For millions of years the rainforests 


and eucalypt forests have fought one another in this way for domination of the landscape. 


Australia is home to some of the world’s largest birds, the flightless emu lives in open country and 
the horned cassowary, with its dagger-like raptor feet, search the rainforest floor for fallen fruit. The 
largest songbirds, two species of shimmering silver-tailed lyrebirds, reputed to have the most 
powerful, beautiful voice of any species, can mimic the call of other birds and during the winter the 


males sing and dance to announce their presence to the females. 


The mallee fowl, scrub fowl and scrub turkey are a group of ancient Australasian birds known as 
megapodes. They do not sit on their eggs to incubate them as other birds do. The male uses his feet to 
scratch up a huge mound of dead leaves and soil, a metre high and three metres across, into which the 
female lays an egg. After several eggs have been laid the male takes care of the nest by checking its 
temperature with his tongue, keeping it at about 33 degrees C, raking off leaves if it gets too hot and 
raking on more leaves if the temperature drops. When the chicks hatch, they are fully feathered and 


independent. 


The blue-black male satin bowerbird builds a permanent bower of two parallel arched walls of 
twigs within its territory & decorates it with the rarest objects in the forest, primarily blue feathers, 
berries and flowers. The regent bowerbird builds temporary bowers with amber coloured objects such 
as snail shells, seeds, leaves and berries and the male is one of the world’s most beautiful birds with 


bright golden orange and yellow feathers contrasting with black plumage. 


Other beautiful birds are the parrots and cockatoos, the pigeons, birds of paradise, honeyeater, 
finches and many species of songbirds. Most distinctive is the laughing kookaburra, one of the 
world’s largest kingfishers and the loud whip crack of the whipbird as it hunts for insects in thick 
vegetation close to the ground adds to the distinctive sounds of the Australian bush. The wedge-tailed 
eagle is one of the world’s largest eagles and the many species of birds of prey and the Australian 


magpies, currawongs, butcherbirds and crows are a common feature of the bushlands. 


Our largest lizards are the monitors or goannas that can reach a length of over 2 metres in the 
perentie monitor and lace monitor. Our largest skinks include blue tongues, shinglebacks and a large 
black lizard, the land mullet. Agamids or dragons are spectacular lizards, some reaching three 
quarters of a metre long with frills around the head in the frilled lizard and spines down its back in 
the water dragon. The bearded dragon lives in the open eucalypt forest and if disturbed it opens its 
mouth and extends is black spiky beard to make itself look fearsome. The thorny devil lives in the 


arid inland, covered in spines and like all of our lizards, is quite harmless. 


Many species of nocturnal gecko live throughout the continent and one of the largest is the 
rainforest leaf-tail gecko, up to 20cm in length, that resembles in colour and texture the lichen- 
covered bark of the trees that it clings to at night, head down to capture insects and spiders climbing 


up the tree. 


Our largest reptiles include the saltwater crocodile 7 m, amethystine python 8.5 m, carpet, 
diamond and olive pythons 4m and freshwater crocodile 3 metres in length. The pythons suffocate 
their prey of small mammals and birds by throwing coils around the victim and squeezing. Harmless 
tree snakes hunt for frogs and lizards in the vegetation. Also harmless is the blind snake, worm-like 
species with tiny eyes and which feeds on termites in the soil. Venomous snakes include many that 
are harmless to people though some of the world’s most dangerous species call this continent home 
and include tiger snakes, brown snakes, king brown, death adders and taipans. All of these snakes are 


shy and generally avoid people and most are rarely observed. 


Many species of frog live across the continent from the rainforest to the deserts. The white-lipped 
tree frog is one of the largest tree frogs in the world and the large green tree frog is often common 
around houses, as are several small species. Large insects and spiders are also a common feature of 
the Australian environment. They range from giant stick insects, the world’s largest moths and 
butterflies, the world’s loudest cicadas, thousands of beetles, bugs down to tiny stingless bees. 
Spiders include the world’s largest web-building spiders that tribal people in New Guinea use to 
catch fish. The Queensland lungfish was the first vertebrate to have a lung and breathe air. Its five 
rayed fins became the hands & feet of all terrestrial animals and after 300 million years it is still 


swimming in the rivers of southern Queensland. 


The animals evolved in the moist rainforests that covered the land until perhaps 13 million years 
ago when drying conditions saw its replacement with dry rainforests and eucalypt forests, woodlands 
and arid scrublands. The animals adapted to these slow changes and many species took advantage of 
the increase in low growing herbage and needed to increase their size to feed and digest the large 
quantities of low nutrient fodder. By the time the Aboriginal people arrived, perhaps as much a 
60,000 years ago, this continent contained a most remarkable mega fauna, composed of giant 


marsupials, birds and reptiles. 


As many as 50 species of giant kangaroo hopped about the bushland, the largest being the giant 
short-faced kangaroo Procoptodon goliah that stood 3 m tall and had a single giant toe that powered 
the animal at good speeds. There was a giant version of the modern great grey kangaroo, Macropus 
giganteus and a giant rat kangaroo Propleopus oscillans that may have been carnivorous. A giant tree 


kangaroo Bohra paulae weighed up to 60 kg. and climbed through the branches. 


Largest of all the mammals were the Diprotodons, giant koala / wombat-like animals, the largest 
was Diprotodon optatum, nearly 3 m long and 2 m at the shoulder. A species that appears to have had 


a small horn on its nose and lived in the thicker eastern forests was Zygomaturus trilobus that stood 


1.5 m tall at the shoulder. Most remarkable was the bull-sized Palorchestes azael with its 
exceptionally massive forearms equipped with razor sharp, rapier-like claws up to 12 cm long, and its 
bizarre head was crowned with a longish trunk. In the mountains of New Guinea lived the mountain 
diprotodontid Hulitherium thomasettii, weighing 300 kg it resembling a panda in its general body 
form, highly mobile limbs, teeth, short muzzle and highly domed forehead. 


There were also big koalas and huge wombats, such as Phascolonus gigas with a skull the size of 
a cow. Giant echidnas Zaglossus hacketti and Zaglossus ramsayi ripped up the ground to feed on 
insects. A giant flightless goose, Genyornis newtoni fed on herbaceous ground plants. Giant tortoise 
Meiolania equipped with sharp cow-like horns on its head and a long tail armoured with bony spikes 
fed on the vegetation but could protect itself from the continent’s powerful predators. Largest of these 
was the giant goanna, Megalania prisca, a 600 kg monitor lizard reaching lengths of 7 to 10 metres. 
A huge boid, distantly related to the South American anaconda, Wanambi naracoortensis slithered 


through the wetlands hunting prey. 


Marsupial carnivores included thylacines, big Tasmanian devils and the marsupial lion, 
Thylacoleo carnifex that resembled a possum, to which it was related, the size of a lion. It had no 
canines and used very large, forwardly inclined incisors that formed a powerful set of pincers. It was 
with these that it probably grabbed the throat of its prey, hanging on with its huge, compressed 3 to 4 
cm long thumb claws. Its enormous 4 to 5 cm long carnassial cutting premolar teeth in upper and 
lower jaws sliced its prey into bite-sized pieces. With long powerful limbs and possum-like 


opposable first toes on its feet, it could both run and climb. 


The cremated remains of Aboriginal people, fireplaces and artefacts show that Aboriginal people 


have been here for at least 50 to 60 thousand years. 


Chapter Two 


Aboriginal People and the Australian Mind 


It was in this vast, impoverished landscape, harbouring some of the greatest diversity of 
vegetation communities known anywhere on earth, the Aboriginal people developed an 
understanding of reality that agrees with the latest discoveries of the science of physics. They 
realized that life is a web of interactive particles in which humanity and nature are co-equal partners. 
They understood that they could not be detached from this web of relationships and they firmly 
believe that reality is constructed of two levels, the physical and the metaphysical interrelating to 


form an unbroken wholeness termed the “Dreaming”. 


Because of the paucity of resources, including nutrient-poor soils, unreliable rainfall and a lack of 
plants and animals suitable for domestication, the people of the Great South Land were forced to 
survive as semi-nomadic. However, this had its advantages over the sedentary people of much of the 
rest of the world who are forced to retire from and fear the wilderness. Such sedentary people are 
constantly under stress by having to live amid large controlled populations living in enclosed spaces 
under the authority of powerful groups, much like animals in a zoological garden. Consequently, they 
are forced to regard edifices as the objective representations of inner ideals and so construct 
monuments to deity. Not so the nomadic people who live in a world of openness, can examine the 
workings of nature in great detail and who can then come to an understanding of universal 


consciousness. 


This is how the Australian Aboriginal people see their land, it is not just a material landscape to 
be plundered for its resources, it is also a spiritual landscape utterly imbued with sacred significance. 
Its entire topography resonates with the story of creation and the history of all the people and 


everything else that has ever lived there. 


They understand the unbroken wholeness of quantum mechanics and describe it as “one flesh, one 
spirit, one country, one dreaming”. The Dreaming or “Tjukuba” is the higher frequency domain or 
spirit realm, the metaphysical expression of reality, the awakening of consciousness and the creation 
of our level of physical materialism. The “dream time”, the three dimensions of conscious space 
interrelating with the fourth dimension of time, is the unique understanding that these remarkable 


people have given to the world. 


All individuals had to make a Dream Journey to the place of their totemic origin every year, 
conducting sacred ceremonies and following their “song lines”, from which the expression 
“walkabout” comes from. A sacred journey in which each stage is imbued with sacred significance, a 


social activity in which participation is encouraged by all the members of a family group and a more 


personal activity embarked upon alone in order that the individual might experience a closer 


understanding of his sacred nature. 


The people see the landscape as truly alive and existing not just physically but as a spiritual 
panorama as well, so that it is a cultural landscape steeped in “Kurunba”, of life-essence, denoting 
the presence of a cultural layer within the landform itself that has been inspired by mythological 
contact with the Dreaming. A living entity insofar as it contributed to the overall sustenance of life. 
What transpired from this unique relationship was that the land needed the active cooperation of man 
in order to fulfill itself as a cosmic principle, in the same way that man needed the land to realize his 


own cosmogenic self. 


These beliefs fit well with Quantum Mechanic’s understanding of reality, particularly in the way that 
the observer fulfils a vital part in the workings of the universe. Paul Davies, when Professor of 
Theoretical Physics at the University of Newcastle upon Tyne, stated in his book Other Worlds, 


Space, Superspace and the Quantum Universe’, the following: 


‘These studies show that reality, inasmuch as it has any meaning at all, is not a property of the 
external world on its own but is intimately bound up with our perception of the world—our presence 
as conscious observers. Perhaps more than anything else this conclusion carries the greatest 
significance of the quantum revolution, for unlike all the previous scientific revolutions, which have 
successively demoted mankind from the centre of creation to the role of mere spectator of the cosmic 


drama, quantum theory reinstates the observer at the centre of the stage. 


Indeed some prominent scientists have even gone so far as to claim that quantum theory has 
solved the riddle of the mind and its relation to the material world, asserting that the entry of 
information into the consciousness of the observer is the fundamental step in the establishment of 
reality. Taken to its extreme, this idea implies that the universe only achieves a concrete existence as 


a result of this perception—it is created by its own inhabitants!’ 


In James Cowan’s book Mysteries of the Dreamtime, the Spiritual Life of Australian Aborigines, 
one can obtain an understanding of the Australian Mind, the native philosophies of the Australian 
continent and the Dreaming. ‘It gives us insight into mankind’s constant endeavor to realize the shape 
of divinity in all its mysterious and subtle forms . . . the metaphysical expression of primordial truths 


that trace the birth of the world and man’s place in it. 


‘So complete and so final was the Dreaming event that there was no necessity to look upon the 
natural world as being in any need of re-arrangement. It was, as far as Aborigines were concerned, a 
sacred world and therefore perfect. To recognize in a landscape through ritual enactment and 
imaginable perception the presence of numen is the means by which the Dreaming can be manifest . . 


. outside time. 


Such a mode of intellection is uniquely Aboriginal; and it is this people’s greatest contribution to 
their own survival throughout the passage of untold millennia . . . . The metaphysical landscape, then, 
is transformed into an ideal landscape, a hagiographic history of the people’s origins, their struggle to 
survive, how and from whom they received their cultural gifts such as the ability to dance, sing 
songs, make spears, and hunt during that timeless moment known as the Dreaming. It is timeless 
because these primordial events took place both in the far distant past before even their ancestors had 
appeared on earth—and are continuing to occur even as they are making their Dream Journey in the 


present. 


It was the Aborigine’s understanding of space, his ability to establish for himself a sense of 
“place”, while in a state of wandering that gave him his unique human and spiritual dimension. 
Unlike the sederunt—that is, the person conditioned to living in one place—the Aborigine lives 
within the realm of “the swift-perishing, never-to-be-repeated moment”. Over the countless 
millennia, he has learnt to glory in these fleeting moments and the presence of the eternal that lies 
within the harmonious interplay of daily impressions and experiences. Thus, we are confronted with 
a perception of space that is non-architectural, non-mathematical, and indeed non-material when it is 


detached from the actuality of the land itself. 


The Aborigine’s relationship to the space that he occupies is reflected in his actions. Since his 
space is not constricted by numbers nor by the idea of time, he is able to adopt an entirely different 
posture, both at an intellectual and physical level. When he is in a state of repose or when he is 
engaged in action, his body is perfectly adapted to spaciousness. Unlike the sederunt, the nomad 


carries his whole world within himself. 


It is clear that the Aboriginal nomad, because of his desire to move about his country (whether for 
nourishment or ritual purposes), has chosen a minimist life-style. His cherished beliefs, the methods 
and symbols by which he gives these expressions—all of them he carries about with him, not as 
artifacts but as ideas. In this sense, the Aboriginal nomad is the complete intellectual. This 
interrelationship between man and earth, between the need to wander through space in search of 
spiritual fulfillment and the desire to give cultural form to this pilgrimage, is at the very heart of the 


Aboriginal perspective. 


The modern mind cannot comprehend how much joy and universal wellbeing is unleashed upon 
an environment in the very act of celebrating the relationship between Aboriginal man and the 
Dreaming. This is a landscape in which everything is transfigured by that light of glory the soul 
projects onto it. As a nomadic people, the Aborigines project most of their inner beliefs onto their 


tribal landscape, since they are not able to construct edifices to reflect their metaphysical ideals. 


The earth becomes the manifestation of a vision, of a visionary geography, in which the soul can 
meet and converse with its maker by way of symbolic and ritual expression. This in turn means that 


the Aboriginal hierophant must mentally reconstitute the Dreaming here on earth if he wishes to 


attain to a level of consciousness that allows him access to the Dreaming condition. Aborigines are 
proud exemplars of an ancient race who have allowed religion, and religious beliefs, to saturate their 
lives. Indeed few other cultures in the history of mankind have so successfully integrated their 


religious belief with the normal activities of their lives as these people.’ 


Perhaps we should take note of what our oldest surviving culture is trying to tell us. James Cowan 


states it excellently when he says: 


‘The Aboriginal is not an ancient individual, the remnant of some pre-historic race as many 
commentators have assumed in the past. Rather he is a man of culture, someone who never strays far 
from his origins . . . . The Dreaming occurred, and is still occurring. As a metaphysical condition it 
transcends time, casting its glow on all men (and women), in all places at the one time, living or 
dead. Its spiritual dimension is so extensive that it is capable of displacing the material contingency 
of the here-and-now with a pervasive order. At this point the truly mysterious object of the Dreaming 
lies beyond all apprehension or comprehension, not only because knowledge has certain immovable 
limits, but because in it one comes upon something inherently “wholly other” before which an 


Aborigine—as do we all—recoil in wonder. 


The essential core of their spirituality is remarkably consistent throughout the country, in spite of 
the tribal isolation that has made communication so difficult in the past. In this respect, one is 
constantly struck by the similarities existing in mythic data and ritual practice, even though there 


might be contrasts in surface nuance. 


Recognizing the Dreaming as a living entity, however, demands a fundamental shift in the 
attitudes of everyone concerned. It requires, firstly, that the Dreaming is seen for what it is: a 
metaphysical statement about the origins of mankind as a spiritual being. So long as the Dreaming is 
regarded merely as an assortment of myths that have little more than a quixotic value for the rest of 
Australians (and the rest of the world), then the Dreaming will always be demeaned as a 


metaphysical event. 


Men and women of goodwill, both European and Aboriginal (and all other races), must begin to 
regard the mysteries of the Dreaming as being important in their own lives in the here-and-now. They 
must see the Dreaming as a spiritual condition, rather than simply as a word denoting the creation- 
time of Aborigines. Indeed the idea that the Dreaming is an on-going metaphysical, rather than an 
historical event is the only way that this change can be brought about. The Dreaming might become a 


sustaining metaphysical principle for all Australians (and for the rest of the world). 


Every religion and every world-view is entitled to be judged, not by the levels to which it is 
flattened, or coarsened, but by the summits and pinnacles to which it aspires. There is no reason why 
the Dreaming cannot be renewed in the context of contemporary Australian (or global) society .... 


But it does involve a collective acknowledgement that the land has a sacred dimension rather than a 


physical one only. Just so long as we are intent on pacifying the landscape and, in a sense, taming it 
so that its spirit is broken, then we will destroy any hope of the Dreaming as a metaphysical event 


ever becoming a reality again. 


A land that remains wild is a land that remains mysterious. Aborigines have always been 
extremely aware of the power of this mystery, this numen, as a regenerative force for good among 
men. They know, or have known, that once a land is pacified it loses its power to heal not only itself, 
but men as well. A land yearns for its freedom just as men do. The Aborigines teach us that by 


making it a slave to our will, we destroy its ability to challenge us as a friend and colleague. 


Aborigines who maintain a deep, reverential contact with the Dreaming are true Doctors of the 
Spirit. It is they who understand the power of land as a principle force and teach us how to respect it. 
They are true environmentalists who have carried on a tradition of husbandry for countless millennia. 
For them, true imagination is the power to see subtle processes of nature and their angelic prototypes 
in the form of spirits of the Dreaming. It is this capacity to reproduce in themselves the cosmogenic 
unfolding, the permanent creation of the world in the sense in which all creation, finally, is only a 


Divine Imagination that makes Aborigines so unique. 


The Dreaming still exists. The pure asceticism of nature as an attainable condition within every 
one of us is possible if we listen to what the Aborigine is saying to us. Re-establishing our links with 
totems, making our own Dream Journeys, listening to the voice of our own Dreaming and 
acknowledging our ancestors as being primordially present, is the beginning of the process of 
renewal. When that is achieved, then the revival of the Dreaming as a metaphysical condition will be 
a reality,’ (Cowan, 1992). 


Chapter Three 


The Australian Hairy Man, Australian 
Gorilla or Yowie 


Most Likely Species: Homo neanderthalensis or Meganthropus palaeojavanicus 


This chapter concerns the apparent discovery, from testimonial evidence, of a hitherto unknown 
species of hominin using both quadrupedal and bipedal perambulation to access its habitat. It is 
known in English as the Australian hairy man, Australian gorilla and yowie. Occasional descriptions 
and illustrations of it had appeared in newspapers, books and memoires from the early day of 
European settlement. Because specimens were not obtained, to be examined and classified by 
zoologists, and because so few reports were received of it, this remarkable species has been almost 


forgotten. 


Consequently, it was almost completely unknown until Graham Joyner, interested in the history of 
science and employed as an archivist in Canberra, unearthed several references to yowies and yahoos 
in old documents and 19t” century newspapers. He published a book The Hairy Man of South 
Eastern Australia in 1977, which contained 29 early references to the animal, dating from 1842 to 
1935, listed some of the names that Aboriginal people used for it and succeeded in bringing it to the 


awareness of some members of the scientific community. 


However, it remained unknown to the general-public until naturalist Rex Gilroy of Katoomba in 
the Blue Mountains behind Sydney began writing articles for newspapers and magazines in the 
1970s, describing his research and requesting reports of observations into the animal. At one time 
president of the entomology section of the Royal Zoological Society of NSW he set up a small 
wildlife museum at Mount York and subsequently set up other such displays to exhibit his huge 
collection of insects and fossils, to help educate the public to preserve the natural environment and 
particularly of insects and their habitat. Having researched and received so much information on 
Australian cryptic fauna he set up the Australasian Cryptozoological Research Centre and a museum 
at Echo Point near the famous Three Sisters rock formation and was primarily responsible for the 


now well-known name of Yowie being introduced into the English language. 


The yowie was originally known by a number of names in different Aboriginal languages. The 
Bundjalung word Cherra-warra or Jurrawarra is said to translate as “large hairy man” and other 
tribes called it Joogabinna (Healy & Cropper, 2006). Yowie is from the Yuwaalaraay language of 
NSW, means ‘dream spirit’, and is also pronounced and spelt Yourie, Yowroos and Yahoo. Tribes 
from Nambucca and Coffs Harbour in central eastern NSW knew it as Barga. In the central coast of 


NSW, it is known as Myngawin and in southeastern NSW, it is known as Puttikan. 


Tribes in central NSW called it Nuwii and around the ACT, it was known as Wawee. Tribe in 
north-eastern Victoria named it Dulugal, also pronounced and spelt Doolagarl, Tloolagar and Gulaga 
and means ‘the Big Ones.’ Tribes from areas of northeast NSW called it Joogabinna and Jurrawarra, 
and Turramulli in north Queensland. It was known as Pangkarlangu by tribes in the Northern 
Territory, Noocoonah and Mooluwonk in South Australia and Jimbra, Jingra, Tjangara and Marbu 


by tribes in West Australia (Pixie Byrnes, personal communication, 2008). 


This unverified species is currently living within small family groups with expanding populations 
adjacent human Homo sapiens settlements. The largest populations appear to be located throughout 
proclaimed wilderness areas, national parks, nature reserves, state forests and private property along 
the length of the eastern coast of Australia. There is further evidence that other populations exist 


across the continent. 


The species may eventually be identified and classified as Homo neanderthalensis, Neanderthal 
Man. However, there is a remote possibility that the species may be recognised as a descendant of 
either Meganthropus palaeojavanicus or perhaps Australopithecus africanus. There are also the 
possibilities that this species will eventually be classified as Gigantopithecus or even Homo erectus. 
Gigantopithecus, known primarily from fossil teeth, may not have been a truly bipedal species and 
may have been closer to a giant gorilla-like animal. However, there is also the possibility that we 
have more than one species of unknown hominin on this continent because footprints and sighting 


descriptions include both ape-like and more human-like features. 


Deep water channels between the islands of Bali and Lombok, part of the Wallace Line that 
divides the Australian fauna from the Asian fauna, has always kept the different faunas apart. Typical 
Asian animals such as monkeys, squirrels and cats are naturally found in Bali but not further east. 
Leaf eating langur monkeys have been introduced to Lombok. Many millions of years ago rats and 
snakes have floated on debris to colonise these island and eventually Australia and evolved into 
many unique species. Elephants also swam across & colonised some of the islands, decreased in size 
over time and developed into a unique species of now extinct miniature elephant known as 


Stegadonts. A very few elephant fossils are known from Australia. 


Homo erectus is known from fossil evidence and stone tools dated at 900,000 years from the 
island of Flores. Whether Homo erectus was accidentally dispersed across the intervening channels 
by being washed out to sea by cyclonic storms or tsunamis and clinging to trees or actually 
constructed rafts to engage in voyages of discovery is unknown. Because Homo erectus reached the 
islands north of Australia almost a million years ago it is very likely that our nearest ancestor also 


reached the Australian continent, although there is no fossil evidence for that. 


Rising sea levels after the close of the last Ice Age may have inundated potentially existing 
coastal fossil sites though one would have expected to find fossil teeth, skulls and skeletal remains at 


some of the inland extinct mega-fauna fossil deposits. Rex and Heather Gilroy have found what 


appear to be fossil endocasts of skulls and fossil footprints in stone, though these have not been 


studied, commented upon and verified by anthropologists and palaeontologists at this time. 


A recently discovered second species of human, the Hobbit, Homo floresiensis was found as 
fossils in a cave on Flores ranging in dates from 95,000 to 13,000 years ago. Only a metre high, 
weighing 25kg and with a brain smaller than a chimpanzee, this species is generally believed to be a 
pygmy form of Homo erectus. However, some features of its anatomy resemble the much more 


ancient Australopithecus gracilis of Africa. 


Homo sapiens evolved directly from Homo erectus. Since it is necessary for a population of 
animals to be completely separated from all other populations of the same species, to adapt and 
evolve into another species, Australia may well be the original homeland of our species and that we 
spread to the rest of the world from here. Australia appears to be the only large land mass that Homo 
erectus could have been completely isolated on for thousands of years during the higher sea levels of 
the interglacial periods and evolve into Homo sapiens. However, all the fossil and genetic evidence 
shows that Homo sapiens evolved in Africa and spread to Australia 60,000 years ago. The African 


San or Bushman people appear to be the oldest surviving populations of humanity. 


Because of the evidence of Homo erectus in the Australian region, there is a good possibility that 
the hairy man or yowie does indeed represent surviving populations of this species. However, 
because Homo erectus is so closely related to Homo sapiens it would be remarkable for two species 
of Homo to be able to compete and survive in the same habitat. What normally happens when two 
closely related species compete for resources, one excludes the other over time and the more ancient 


species usually goes extinct. 


It is possible that this process was still taking place when Europeans settled Australia and with the 
removal of the Aboriginal people from the natural habitat, the last surviving populations of Homo 
erectus survived and have now begun to expand. Rex and Heather Gilroy’s extensive researches have 
led them to propose that Homo erectus evolved into a number of different races ranging from giants 
to pygmies in Australia and that remnant populations of these do indeed survive. The Hobbit, Homo 
floresiensis may be an example of this and it could well be possible that it was not always restricted 
to the island of Flores, just because that is the only place that it has been found, and that it originally 


had a much larger distribution. 


Lauren Coleman and Patrick Huyghe have proposed that two unverified species of hominin exist 
in Australia, Gigantopithecus and an unknown species of ape or Pongid. They have identified the 
yowie living along the eastern heavily forested portions of Australia as the unknown pongid reaching 
a height of 2 metres and the Jimbra, Tjangara, and Koyoreowen of Western and South Australia and 


Turramulli from North Queensland as a fully bipedal Gigantopithecus. 


Unknown hominins have been recorded in all the other continents except Antarctica. American 
anthropology professors Grover Krantz and Jeff Meldrum have theorised that bigfoot and sasquatch 
may represent surviving populations of an Asian giant fossil hominin known as Gigantopithecus that 
had migrated across the Bering Straight during the lower sea levels of the last ice age along with all 
the other large mammals of North America. Gigantopithecus is only known from a handful of 
mandibles and a thousand teeth from India, China, and Indochina. Other fossil candidates for bigfoot 
and sasquatch are Paranthropus aethiopicus, Paranthropus boisei, and Meganthropus 


palaeojavanicus. 


Closer to Australia, paleoanthropologists Franz Weidenreich and Ralph von Koenigswald found 
evidence in Southeast Asia during the 1940s, that Gigantopithecus, Meganthropus palaeojavanicus, 
known as the Great Man of Ancient Java, and two different species or subspecies of Homo erectus, 
Java apeman and Peking man all lived at the same time in similar habitat, though probably targeting 


different resources. 


Meganthropus has been assigned to Paranthropus and to Homo erectus by different mainstream 
anthropologists. Meganthropus africanus was later assigned to Paranthropus robustus. American 
cryptozoological researcher Loren Coleman believes that Paranthropus remains a valid fossil 
candidate for the great bipedal forest giant, Sasquatch/Bigfoot of the Pacific Northwest of the 
Americas and that it migrated over time through Asia into the Americas. He believes that 
Gigantopithecus remains a valid fossil candidate for the great rock ape, Yeti of the Himalaya, in 


Nepal, Tibet, Mustang, Bhutan, and northern India. 


The Australian yowie appears to belong to the same species as bigfoot and sasquatch because hair 
samples, voice recordings and behaviour are all very similar. Many native peoples, individuals of 
which have reported occasional encounters, generally in remote undisturbed habitat, have a 
generalised knowledge of these unclassified hominins. Research expeditions have regularly searched 


for evidence of these animals without major success. 


Hair samples, excellent footprints with detailed dermal ridges, photographs, film and video 
footage have been obtained. However, no bodies or skeletal remains, essential for identification, have 
been found. From 1996, official scientific expeditions, organised by zoologists and anthropologists 
working for the Chinese Academy of Science, failed to find little more than strange hair samples and 
footprints when searching for the yeren or hairy wild men in the mountains of the northeastern Hubei 
Province. Russian scientists have been searching for the Bigfoot-like almasti in the Pamir and 
Caucasus mountains without success. Research expeditions have searched the jungles of Sumatra for 
their hairy man known to the inhabitants as orang Pendek and peninsula Malaysia for the Orung 
mawas. Orung utans, on the other hand, are very well known & kept in zoos and classified as 


endangered, due to habitat destruction. 


This yet-to-be-verified and classified hairy bipedal hominoid species, the yowie, must have lived 
for millions of years, happily co-existing with other hominins. It lived beside the tool using Homo 
erectus and for the last 100,000 years beside our own species Homo sapiens. Because so many 
people regard themselves as unique it is almost impossible for them to accept the fact that we are 
really one of many upright walking species that have dwelt within the planet’s living ecosystem for 


millions of years. 


It is also likely that yowies, yetis, yeren, almasti and sasquatch / bigfoot, represent surviving 
populations of Australopithecus africanus, whose remains were found in a quarry near Taung, 128km 
(80 miles) north of Kimberley, in 1942, by South African palaeontologist Raymond Dart. He 
discovered a beautifully preserved skull of a juvenile that may have been three to four year old, so is 
known as the Taung Child. A. africanus was subsequently found at three other sites in southern 
Africa, an adult endocranial cast having a brain capacity of 485 cc, which had been found by G. W. 
Barlow at Sterkfontein in 1935. Robert Broom and John T. Robinson discovered a skull belonging to 
a middle-aged female, while blasting at Sterkfontein in 1947. More fossils were found at 
Makapansgat in 1948 and Gladysvale in 1992. 


The remains indicate that A. africanus was significantly more like modern humans than any other 
of the Australopithecines, such as A. afarensis, with a more human-like cranium permitting a larger 
brain and more humanoid, somewhat dish shaped facial features. The teeth are relatively large 
compared to modern humans. Although the front teeth are larger than the back teeth, the emphasis is 
on the back grinding teeth. This has resulted in a sagittal crest, particularly noticeable on the males, 
for the attachment of large neck muscles and in life, this gives it the false appearance that the head is 


sunken into the chest. 


The A. africanus fossils show that this was a bipedal hominin with arms slightly larger than the 
legs. Despite its slightly more human-like cranial features, it possessed other more primitive features 
including ape-like curved fingers for tree climbing. Research on the physical differences between 
men and women, known as sexual dimorphism, has shown that both modern female human, Homo 
sapiens and fossil A. africanus have the same lumbar spine adaptation to better bear lumbar load 


during pregnancy, an adaptation that non-bipedal primates would not need to make. 


Hominini is the tribe of Homininae that comprise humans (Homo), chimpanzee (Pan), and their 
extinct ancestors. Members of the tribe are called hominins (cf. Hominidae, “hominids”). The 
subtribe Hominina is the “human” branch, including genus Homo and its close relatives, but not Pan. 
Through DNA comparison, scientists believe the chimpanzee (Pan) and human (Homo) divergence 
took place over four million years and was completed between 5.4 to 6.3 million years. In the 
proposal of Mann and Weiss (1996), the tribe Hominini includes Pan as well as Homo, but as 
separate subtribes. Homo (and, by inference, all bipedal apes) is in the subtribe Hominina, while Pan 


is in the subtribe Panina. 


It is this author’s belief that the descriptions of the living Australian hairy man or Yowie seem to 
most closely match the fossils Australopithecus africanus and Meganthropus palaeojavanicus. 
Homo erectus was a tool-using omnivorous hominin active during daylight and with intense 
competitive pressure from Homo sapiens would be less likely to change its behaviour and become a 
nocturnal carnivore and more then likely go extinct. If Australopithecus africanus and Meganthropus 
palaeojavanicus were forest dwelling, non-tool-using, nocturnal carnivores, they would have avoided 
direct competition from both Homo erectus and Homo sapiens and consequently would have a better 


chance of surviving into the present. 


It is more likely that a forest dwelling nocturnal predatory hominin that has maintained that 
lifestyle for millions of years is the best identification for the yowie. If Homo erectus was able to 
reach the islands north of Australia from Java and Bali, probably as survivors on large rafts of 
tropical forest torn loose by volcanic eruptions, floods and tsunamis, then perhaps Meganthropus 
palaeojavanicus could have also done so over hundreds of thousands of years. Large hominins with 
powerful grasping limbs and the probable ability to swim would have more likely been able to 
survive such voyages than smaller animals, which would have formed their prey during the time that 


they were marooned on the rafts of dead trees and vines. 


The name yowie was recorded by P. J. Gresser in his 1964 article entitled Manuscripts Relating 
Principally to the Aborigines of the Bathurst District in which he wrote that the Aborigines of 
south-eastern Australia, particularly the mountain tribes, feared “the Yahoo or Yowie . . . an animal of 


large proportions whose body was covered with masses of long hair . . .” (Gresser, 1964). 


Chapter Four 


Pixie Byrnes’ Research on the Yowies 


Pixie’s father was a builder in the 1970s and with her mother and her two sisters they travelled all 
over southern Queensland following the jobs and living in caravan parks. The children attended 26 
different schools as they grew up and their companions were always the people that called these 
parks home. Pixie particularly liked listening to the wonderful stories of the old men and women, 
drovers, sheep shearers, prospectors, miners, farm and small town workers and fisherman, both of 
Aboriginal and European descent. They kept the children entertained with tales of their lives in the 
bush. 


This was the landscape, both physical and metaphysical that Pixie, her sisters, her parents and her 
friends, dwelt within. These old caravan park residents had lived wonderful lives and talked long 
about their experiences with the people, the animals, the plants, the precious stones and the minerals 
of the Australian bush. They also occasionally whispered about their experiences with something 


else. 


Something that was subtle, fast and powerful. Something that was unknown, secret and truly 
remarkable. Something that was always watching but rarely observed. They would speak in hushed 


voices concerning a being that almost no-one knew existed. 


It was something that you could not speak about except perhaps to others that had lived long in 
the bush and sometimes to children. They knew that most Australians would live their entire lives 
without a glimmer of knowledge about the secret lives that haunt the bushland. They spoke about the 
hairy man, the Doolagarl, the Yowie. 


Unfortunately, for these children there was a darker side to the lives. It led one of them into a 


realm rarely experienced by anyone else. We will let Pixie describe it in her own words. 
“Dog Attack 1976” 


‘This event changed the course of my life. 


One morning outside, Rockhampton, I had packed my things and run away, probably within 3 km 
of my family’s home, into the scrub, as I had done so many times before since moving to this area. It 
was the way that I overcame the mistreatment and humiliation that was an everyday part of the lives 
of my two sisters and I, to retaliate by attempting to run away for good. But my big plans for freedom 
always turned into a huge crying session at the base of a tree or creek bed or my personal favourite, 
the ledge of a steep rock edge where I was always angry enough to get up but never as passionate 


about on the getting back down. 


This particular day I had finished all my crying and had begun to sing and to gather wood for my 
morning fire. I was in a paperbark tree lined creek bed, cooking potatoes and steak on a fire that I had 
made in the river sand, along a lovely shady bank. I never realized that I was not alone until a mob of 
dogs came rushing in on the other side of the creek only 15m or so away. Up popped a massive 
yowie from the long grass above the creek, I had no idea it was there at all. I had been singing my 
head off the whole morning out there and having a great time. I had never even stopped once to look 


around me for hours. But this made me bloody stop! 


I climbed up into a paperbark tree with a pot lid in my hand. By the time I got up the tree I saw 
three dogs racing around and around this yowie and another dog was already in the yowie’s hand. It 
was holding it by the muzzle and head and it looked very dead in a very short time. There was this 
God-awful, crazy growling coming from the dogs and the Yowie and I was overcome by the terrible 


noise. For fear of being seen I wanted to look away, but I could not move, I just froze. 


The yowie, holding on to the dead dog, flung it around at the other dogs and struck them over and 
over again until they were yelping. The next thing I saw was that those big ugly, horrible dogs ran 
away from the struggle with their hair all mattered and with the bristles on their backs standing 
upright. One of them seemed to have part of his face missing. Then the big dark-haired yowie turned 
and holding the dog in its hand, walked across the flat ground to a big tree. Then it flung the body up 


into a fork of a tree. The torso of the large golden dog or dingo seemed to be empty or crushed flat. 


As soon as the yowie off loaded the carcass it jumped down into a grassy ditch somewhere behind 
the long dry reeds and it was all over. I was left stuck in the tree for a very long time. I’d given my 
legs and the tree a few good coatings of my dinner from the night before and breakfast and part of my 


half eaten lunch that I was enjoying only minutes before my surprise encounter. 


I was never able to remember how I packed up and walked out of there that morning and back 
home. I woke up in my own bed the following day to find that my sisters had already gone to school 
without me. My mothers comment was “I thought you’d better stay here today, you came home 


yesterday and put yourself to bed early and you have been very sick”. 
“Finding my Place” 


During the mid 1980’s to the 1990’s I had the pleasure of being part of many community groups 
in my locality, as I was known, especially by local indigenous families, to enjoy the art of singing. I 
sang spiritual songs for different groups and I began to get plenty of invitations to visit the array of 


churches and river gatherings of all denominations. 


I was well aware that as I was usually the youngest person amongst these gatherings, the members 
of which had a lot of trouble persuading their youngsters to stay at these meetings or to turn up at all. 
I found favour amongst the older members that were present and I would be able to enquire about the 


Australian yowie easily over a home-made slice of cake and a cup of tea. 


That’s just what I did year after year all the way into the beginning 2000. As a result, I had spent 
many a Sunday afternoon with dozens of prominent traditional families who shared their wonderful 
gifts of knowledge and bush wisdom with me. I remember in particular, a wonderful conversation I 
shared with a prominent Aboriginal man back in 1990 who was a visitor, as was I, at an outdoor tent 


conference just outside Nambucca heads in New South Wales. 


During the two-day service and the singing that continued throughout the night, I had noticed that 
I was being observed by an Aboriginal man who had remained in the outer seating for most of the 
two-day meeting. With only two hours before the weekend conference finished, I noticed that the 
man was no longer visible. I was no longer able to see him near the side of the tent and assumed that 


he must have left us. 


I was somewhat distracted because I had grown curious about him and at the first opportunity, I 
got out of my chair to go look for him. I sprang up and turned to leave when I realized that he had 
been sitting in the chair behind mine the whole time I was looking out for him. I paused for a 
moment and smiled at his fine dark shiny face. Before I could say anything, he leaned over the back 
of my chair and gestured for me to come in closer. I now sat facing this tribal stranger and he began 


speaking to me. 


“If you want to learn about the Australian yowie then you are going to have to open up your eyes 
and look at the things that have been right under your nose the whole time. You have to look at the 
land, the streams, the rivers, the trees, the wildlife and the people! The first people are all still here 


today. The yowie has the knowledge of all of this and they are a part of it all. 


The yowies are the ‘first people.” They know who I am because my great grandfather’s great 
grandfather once walked together with them. To know about the yowie is as simple as knowing the 
country, the land and the things that grow, the things that you see, the shape of the mountains and the 
winding of the rivers. Remember that these things are the things the yowie sees. This is all part of the 
land that these ‘first people’ need to survive in and they have managed to survive before we came. 
Then we came and after a long time they became part of the forgotten people but they are still here 


today and you know this. 


You, ‘little one’ know them because they are in your heart. They put something in there for you 
for reasons that should not be said here in this place. But you know why. Think with your spirit 


because your not ready yet, you got some more to learn still.” 


By mid 1993 I was heavily pregnant, and in a relationship that had become a violent one and so 
after many years I once again began to take to the mountain ranges and rainforests when I had the 
chance to be alone. There I would sit and cry my troubles away in the peace of my surroundings. The 
crying would eventually turn to singing and that’s when I became aware, just as I had when I was 


very small, that I was not alone here in these quiet places. Often, just as I would be walking out of 


my sitting place it was apparent that my movements where being matched some distance along side 
me by a dark and heavy companion. Being older now, my first thoughts would always be to run, but I 
never did, mainly due to my natural curiosity and an overwhelming feeling that everything was going 
to be ok. 


And so the next time I would need to come into these locations to cry or sing or both I would 
bring gifts of fresh fruit and nuts with me to leave behind in my sitting places as a gesture of 


thankfulness. This routine continues now wherever I go.’ (pers com 2008). 


Pixie Byrnes spent the next dozen years actively researching these mysterious, unknown 
hominins. Because of the amount of time she spent in the field searching for yowies and the subtle 
traces that they leave behind, she began to build up a compendium of knowledge far in excess of 
those of the many other researchers from around the globe. The scientific, both amateur and official, 
expeditions find nothing even though, at times, large groups of people scour the countryside. When 
the visitors have gone, proclaiming that they have proven that such things cannot exist, the local 
inhabitants come back out to resume their lives. 

So it has been with Pixie Byrnes. She is a local and knows where the other locals, the first people 
dwell. She knows they exist because she has seen them and even fed them. Just like Jane Goodall, 
when she first began her studies of chimpanzees in Africa, and left food out so that the apes would 


accept her and provide her with the opportunity to study their behaviour. 


Pixie Byrnes’ most interesting research location was chosen simply because Pixie detected an 
unknown inhabitant while staying over night, as she had done many times previously, at the home of 
one of her very closest friends, whom she had known for 20 years. During the previous four months 
they had been socialising, singing and playing instruments on the back porch of the house adjacent 
the nearby forest. This eventually attracted in a young male yowie who had probably only recently 


taken up its own territory and was forced to locate itself adjacent expanding suburban development. 


Being intelligent, peaceful animals, just like all of the known apes, the yowie conducted its life in 


private, keeping a watchful eye on the nearby humans but not disturbing them in any way. 


The following pages detail an example of the field research, methods and the results of Pixie 


Byrnes’ work and she has been kind enough to let me publish them in this book for the first time. 
Date: February 2008 

Active Area: Northeastern NSW. 

Yowie: Humpty 

Estimated Height and weight: 2.1 metres (7 feet), 145 kg 


Black-haired young male 


Habitat: small remnant gully of wet, sub-tropical eucalypt forest and a pine plantation sloping up 
to a 1.5m high wire fence surrounding a dwelling. The fence is 12m east of the back of the dwelling 
with a row of pine trees and a macadamia nut tree along the boundary, 2m from the outer side of the 
fence, along which a choko vine grows and the ground is hard and compressed with a heavy layer of 


dead pine needle. 
6 February 2008 Wednesday evening 


I was keeping my close friend company at this location, and so I had arranged to stay the night, 
something I have done for 20 years and we spent 3 hours quietly talking out on her rear porch in only 


filtered light from the near kitchen window. 


At 10.30 p.m. we came in from off the porch and retired, I stayed in a room that faces the back 
yard, this yard slopes down about 12m from my location to the wire fence at the fringe of the forest. 
The windows and curtains were wide open and the light was on and I sat reading for just over an hour 
and at midnight I noticed a change in the air on the breeze that was blowing in from the back of the 


house. 


I was still awake and lying in bed in the darkness at 2 a.m. and could hear the family dog, a full 
grown red kelpie, in the narrow space under the house. It was directly under me, crawling up into the 
corner of the brick support walls that held the floor-boards and was uncharacteristically quiet, every 


now and then I could hear him push himself in further and whimper very softly. 


Then I heard the sound of a stick being tapped and knocked against a tree that went on for well 
over 10 minutes, on the outer side of the wire fence, out in the direction that I had been looking from 
the window,. Then the sound of bark being rubbed or peeled and I could hear the heavy creaking 
sound that large branches make when weight is applied followed by a loud cracking sound that came 
from up in the tree. Then a longer tearing, cracking and ripping sound that ended with a massive thud 
and the sound of large leafy branches crashing to the ground. At the same time I heard what I thought 


was the sound of air pushed out of something like that breath you take just as you get winded. 


Something was now breaking out of a maze of branches, following that was three massive thumps 
against a tree, quite fast one after the other and then heavy foot falls moved off down and away from 


the fence. 
7 February 2008 Thursday morning 


The occupant of the house made a comment about the new gap up in the pine tree that she had 
spotted first thing from her bedroom window. She noted that it seemed weird that she had not heard 
anything, and consequently didn’t give it another thought. I was thinking “my timing to stay last 
night couldn’t have been more perfect, better make sure I’m right first before I go telling my good 
friend that a local yowie just pulled half her tree down out the back and was probably there watching 


us before we went to bed.” 


I measured it after everyone had left the house for the day. The broken branch had come from 
about 11 metres up and the base of the branch was 26.6 cm (10 % inches) wide, good strong healthy 
wood, no signs of any dampness or weakness at all and it had been turned clock-wise completely out 
of it’s tree trunk. I also noticed it had been pushed out well away from the side of the tree that it had 
fallen from. Another large branch had broken from under the top one and had also been pushed away 
from where it should have fallen, as if both had been turned during the fall, possibly from an extra 


weight on top of them or tossed to one side once they were on the ground. 


There were wide, deep impressions into the dead pine needles that littered the area on the ground, 
3 on either side of the larger higher branch and several tracks leading away from the tree and heading 
down towards the vegetated gully. The top branch had a smooth bark-free area on the upper side and 
a deep claw mark noticeable. The second branch had a bare area not much larger then a man’s palm 
and was very smooth, the exposed areas were very rich in colour. There were no signs of aging and 
sun exposure on either branch and I decided that this would be the most likely place where I heard 
the tree bark being rubbed when the branches were creaking last night, before they gave way from 
too much weight. I noted a large pine twig wedged hard into the base of the pine tree and protruding 
45cm on the opposite side from where the branches came down. It was an old piece of pinewood that 
hadn’t been attached to a tree for some time. I gave it a few taps and it didn’t budge so it hadn’t been 


speared into the trunk during the crash. 


An adjacent pine tree with a wider base, had an odd oily patch, measuring from about 60cm (2 
feet) up from the base to 213 cm (7 feet) up the trunk, on the side facing the house. This indicated 
that an animal just over 2 metres in height had been standing up watching us and rubbing its back and 
head against the tree trunk. The oily stain had not been caused by sap leaking from the tree and it 
hadn’t rained for days so it wasn’t wet. The low vegetation at the base of the tree on the oily side was 
flattened and trampled. The low vegetation behind the tree (the side that does not face towards the 
house) was undisturbed and obviously had not had any weight applied to it. 


I photographed all of these details and then hung an elongated bucket onto a sapling tree not far 
from the pine tree and placed bread rolls and some fruit into it. The sapling was not strong enough for 
a possum to get into the bucket without it swaying back to the ground and the bucket was too deep 
for a bush turkey to empty or get into it so only a tall animal with long arms could reach in and take 
the food. 


8 February 2008 Friday morning 8.30 a.m. 


I checked the bucket and the bread rolls were missing, though the fruit had not been touched. I left 
the bucket hanging in its spot. I noticed something unusual, a large long stick stripped of its twigs, 
had been pushed into the ground and was standing up vertically next to the pine tree. The long oily 


stain on the adjacent pine tree next to the pine with the broken branches was a lot darker than it was 


on Thursday and the fallen pine branches around the base were pressed down flat around the trunk as 


if something heavy had been standing on them. There had been no rain. 


I spent some time singing before I left as I had found that in the past it could be useful to attract 


the attention and curiosity of the yowie. 
9 February 2008 Saturday morning 10.00 a.m. 


I walked down a subtle track that headed down into the gully and noticed an odour, somewhat like 


the smell of a dead animal on a hot day. 
10 February 2008 Sunday morning 12.30 a.m. 


I undertook a night watch with a member of the family that began at 12.30am at the same location 
at the back of the house just a few meters away from the back fence. There was no moonlight and the 
property was in darkness with all the other occupants of the home sleeping with no lights on. Activity 
began at 2 a.m. on the right hand side of the rear fence, there were no sounds of anything moving or 
walking behind the back fence prior to this. Three very loud whacks on a tree were heard, followed 
by the break of a stick and then another whack on a tree on the western side further down from the 


fence. 


At almost 2.30 a.m. a branch broke from far right of the yard just out near the west side gate. A 
few minutes later I heard a very heavy foot stamp. There was no mistaking it, like a pounding ground 
stomp and then the sound of a stick being bashed twice against a tree and it seemed to break on the 


second whack. 


For the next 30 minutes and ever so gently, we followed the sound of something moving small 
leafy branches and softer stick breaking sounds directly in front of our position. I saw big yellow 


eyes twice moving very slowly for 20 seconds, slightly turned away outside the fence line. 


A few minutes of quiet passed, then movement again was heard to our left, the bucket was being 
knocked around very softly, and more sticks were breaking, like they were being stood upon this 
time, not being snapped off. This was followed by more foot stamping, hard to tell if it was 
intentional stomping or just something heavy walking on hard ground to our left in the direction of 


the broken pine tree. 


At 3.50 a.m. it began to rain, and the tree whacking started up and it could be heard every now 
and then until the rain became a down pour, after 4am it was still raining so we packed up and headed 


to the car and left the property. 


It was noted during the time we spent there, that the family dog was with us until around 1.30 
a.m. and sometime after that he again took up his position in the corner of the house foundations 


under the floor and made no sound at all. 


12 February 2008 Tuesday morning 9.00 a.m. 


No obvious changes to the vegetation, etc. and it hasn’t stopped raining since Sunday night. 
13 February 2008 Wednesday morning 9.00 a.m. 

No obvious changes to the vegetation, etc. 
14 February 2008 Thursday morning 12.00 a.m. 


Found probable signs of Wednesday night activity where a large pine branch is down and 
crushing part of the back fence to the ground. The branch is so long that it reaches into the back yard 
by two metres and is 6m long and it measured 35.5 cm (14 inches) in diameter and has come from 


the same pine tree examined last week and is a wider branch from 9 meters above ground. 


A few meters away from there is a wide low-forked gum tree that has long deep bark tears on one 
side 12.7 cm (5 inches) in width and about 7.6 cm (3 inches) deep, in the tree trunk facing away from 


house. There was no damaged to this tree on the careful examination the day before. 


I took the family dog with me on this investigation and he walked beside me quite happily until 
we approached the broken branches on and along the fence. Then his hair along his back stood up 
and he leaped over this spot and ran off at top speed around to the open gate on the west side and 
back into the yard. I found him up on the front porch sitting up in the far corner with his ears back 
and he was licking his face and whimpering softly and repeatedly standing up and sitting down. This 
behaviour continued until he spotted one of the older children walking up the driveway arriving 


home from school. 


I have photographed all the changes to the vegetation where the yowie is active. The house 
occupant has again stated that they have not heard any noise out the back at any time and no mention 


that any of the four children had heard the trees breaking either. 
16 February 2008 Saturday morning 8.30 a.m. 


I undertook three more investigations, all at around 9am during the following week, found 


nothing unusual and I spent at least an hour singing. 
22 February 2008 Friday morning 12.00 midday 


I had to be very quiet today at the rear of the house while investigating because the place was full 
of kids. I stepped with great care towards the fence line so as not to be heard. I lost my footing up 
against the inside of the wire and grabbed hold of the fence to get my balance. I was looking at the 
space down behind the damaged pine tree, and I saw a big charcoal-coloured, hair-covered body, 
jump up out of the grass within a 10m distance. Its left shoulder was down as was its head and it 
must have been still hunched forward because in the split second that I had it in view it’s height was 


not clear being that it was so bent forward on a downward slop. The hair on his back and on the back 


of the shoulder was in small dread locks and there was long fine hair along the back of the elbow. 


There was no odour. 


It’s interesting that it never looked back at me, just leaned forward and went crashing it’s way 
downward at a steady running speed into the gully and out of sight. The foot-steps stopped for a short 
moment, so I waited and watched at the crushed fence and the family dog joined me at this point. He 
stood behind me with ears switching from down to pricked and the hair on the back of his neck was 
standing on end but he made no attempt to follow and for the next minute we could still hear it 
walking. It crossed to my left and it then continued down and away. Then a musky odour drifted up 


wind from the gully. 
26 February 2008 Tuesday 4.30 p.m. 


I found a large wide shrub that grows over the fence corner cleared out from underneath and a 


potent horse-urine sort of odour was all around it. 
28 February 2008 Thursday 5.00 p.m. 


I walked around singing and throwing my voice down into the gully and noticed some odd 
looking rub spots on the same large gum tree that has long deep wood gouges that I noted on 14 
February and the tree now has new 1 metre-long bark and wood tears that were 4 cm deep. Also 


observed a fresh track leading to it, no clear prints just crushed fern and grass. 


Strung all the trees with string about 2 metres above ground about 10 meter away from the back 
fence and up to the west gate, and I started tree tapping every hour or so to see what happens. I left 


pots of honey all week in different places along the boundary and there they stayed until today. 
5 March 2008 Wednesday 3.00 a.m. 


Night watch with no moonlight and I sat out on the back porch of the house for a few hours with a 
small light pretending to be reading while I listened carefully for any movement in the gully. At 3.00 
a.m. I went into the room facing the back fence and removed the fly screen from the window so I 
could listen in the darkness. A few minutes later I heard the sounds of something walking through the 
vegetation at an even speed heading up towards the fence, but it stopped when I opened the back 
door and went to the porch railing. Shortly after I could hear tree tapping echoing from down in the 
gully, three groups of four then long repeated tapping sounds from a large stick was being used to hit 


a tree. 


I tapped my stick a few times and stood back at the open window with a fresh cup of tea. Then I 
heard a series of calls, deep and high at the same time, very clearly down in the gully that sounded 
like “AARROO—AARROO—AARROOA EEEEEH.” This call sounded four times over 3 or 4 


minutes, almost at the same pitch each time. It was followed by the sound of a stick bashed upon a 


tree trunk three times. The dog from over the valley began barking. Then I heard the wire fence being 


squashed down, as if there was great pressure being put on it. 


A very musky and pungent odour got very strong very quickly and I noticed that it was different 
to the odour I had smelt last time. The odour was coming from behind a large clump of golden cane 
palms 5 meters away. I shone my torch onto the palms for about 3-4 minutes hoping to catch some 
eye reflection. When I turned off the torch I could see two bright glowing eyes, yellow with dull red 
mixed in at a hight of 2 metres, behind the palm tree cluster. The eye shine lasted for 15 minutes until 


it dulled out to a smudge and only just visible to my eyes. 


I moved through the room and out to the back porch and at the same time I could hear something 
pressing on the fence again and twigs snapping but no heavy foot falls until down a little further 
away from the back wire fence, when I heard two foot stomps and the crashing of vegetation in a 
downward direction. At the point of the sky turning a pale grey colour I heard one more stick bash 


down in the gully. 


At 5.30 a.m. I checked behind the golden cane and there were four large palm seeds crushed down 
into the soil. I waited till 7.30 a.m. to check the string lines as they are almost invisible till you’re 
right on them, and found that there was a heavy foot track leading between two trees that have the 2 
metre string hung between them and that it was broken, though the 2.50 metre high string was not 
disturbed. I noticed that the foot steps in the grassy undergrowth was not spread apart between each 
step, this has to mean that the steps taken here were undertaken by legs moving up at the knees in 


high steps, more then just stepping forward. 
10 March 2008 Monday 9.30 a.m. 


I came in singing and sat in a covered spot that looks down into the gully. I had not washed and 
had sprayed myself all over with eucalyptus spray and sat very still with my camera and at around 
11.30 a.m. I heard movement from the gully and twigs snapping. I watched through my camera lens 
for a long time until I noticed that to my far right, the very long thin branches of an almost leafless 
tree were bouncing about and two bush turkeys were half way along them, fluttering off and on and 
looking down at something. I assumed they were making the tree branches bend up and down with 
their weight but then they moved down into the fork of the tree and the long branches above them 
still swayed and wobbled up and down. I had the tips of the branches in my view and there was 
nothing swinging on them at all and I realised that something was shaking the tree as if to shake the 


two large birds out. 


Then it stopped and without hearing any sound, I spotted out of the corner of my eye that the 
yowie had sat himself down to the left of my position less than 25 meters below me. It was sitting in 
a small grassy patch with its knees up and it was holding three long sticks in his right hand. It 


continued looking towards the tree with the birds in it and it rested both arms over his knees, one out 


stretched and the one holding the sticks was turned into itself, right elbow on right knee, so I could 
only see one hand and it’s strong and muscular fingers were long but solid and there were short 


clawed fingernails. 


The hair along his lower leg was mattered and shorter then the thigh hair. I couldn’t see under his 
mouth but he had hair running down behind his eye in front of his ear, down into the middle cheek 
line and back jaw line. The hair on the forearm from across the wrist was twisted and mattered and 
tapered off towards the inner arm bend. The hair was long at the back of the elbow and under the 


shoulder area. 


It either had no hair on its face or if there was, it must be very fine hair around the nose and 
cheek. His skin looked dark brown, he had a brow line overhang and his eyes were tucked under in 
shadow. The nose sloped down a little then folded back upwards into the nostrils. His thigh was a lot 


longer then below his knee. 


His coat was charcoal black in colour and I could see insects under the arm that was resting on his 
knee, that appeared to be tiny moths, perhaps a species adapted to living within its fur or hair. His 
face was full and was set up directly over his hair covered chest area. The feet looked to be like a 
man’s foot but wider with a higher bridge. There was hair tapering along the front of the foot and it 


was full of burs and muck. 


I waited for my heart rate to go down a little then I very slowly put my camera back up to take a 
photograph. As the sound of the camera turned on the yowie stood up and moved out of view. I 
squatted along to my right a little more to try to find him. I could hear the twigs snapping under his 


weight, however, he didn’t appear to be moving away from me, just moving across the slope. 


I noted that every pore in my skin had opened up at this stage and sweat was just raining out of 
my hair and down my back. I sat for a long time watching till the sun was well over my shoulder 
about 2.00 p.m. and I heard nothing more, or saw nothing more for a couple of hours. I departed 
when I heard the first school bus for the afternoon drive past on the road below me. I left a canvas 
bag full of honey-covered bread rolls tied to a tree out of sight not far down from where I was 


watching. 
11 March 2008 Tuesday 9.30 a.m. 


The bag of rolls were gone and I was back in my same spot as yesterday but a little closer this 
time & I had put on the same clothes as I had on the previous day and resprayed myself with 
eucalyptus oil. I was softly singing until 12.30pm when I noticed a smell drifting up toward me. I 
could hear no sounds until I spotted the yowie in full view, walking on two legs, approaching me 


from directly in front. 


As he moved in my direction I noticed that his head was out in front of his shoulders and his 


hands were down beside his thighs, his shoulders were moving more then his hands and he was 


walking along as if I was not there at all, although he clearly looked up at me. He turned in towards a 
large tree down slightly below me, and to my left and I immediately put the camera to my eye only to 
see that the yowie had continued to turn, and in almost one silent move he has vanished out of my 


sight into the thick vegetation. 


Seeing him enter the area that I had watched him in the previous day gave me an expectation that 
he would again sit out in the open and behave exactly as I’d wanted him to do, so that I could observe 
his behaviour. Like my previous yowie observations, he showed me that I’m not in charge of this 


experience and that what happens here in this gully will never ever be remotely controlled by me. 


I put my camera down and crawled over a little more to make sure that he was not coming up 
behind me. I heard branches snap twice and then neither heard nor saw anything more of him all day 
after that. I realised that his choice to allow me to see him, even though it was only for a brief 


moment, out-weighed his need to stay hidden. 
Further Observations 


I continued to visit the gully every few days for another month and then slowly dropped visits 
back to only once a week to allow my new friend to make himself a real home having the privacy and 
peace to do so. Every two week I examined his area and photographed signs of movements and 
continued to leave out the treats. I filled old tree stumps with honey and nuts and he would enjoy 
spending the night hours poking at them with his many small twigs that he had arranged partially 


hidden under large palms and ferns here and there. 


There have also been many nights that I have been up at the house and did not come outside the 
gate to see him. On these nights he would continue to hurl medium size sticks over the fence onto the 
grass and garden shrubs, perhaps to try and get me to come and see him. Sometimes he will spend 
two to three hours repeating this gesture, but due to the fact that I do not live at this property and only 
some of the family know that he is there, I’m not always able to join him in this play. I named him 
Humpty because of his great fall and sketched him immediately after my observations, including one 


of him in the rain in the early morning after a wash at his water hole. 


He weighed approximately 145 kg and stood 2.1 m (7 ft) tall and measured 1.2 m across the 
shoulders. Another yowie, that I have been observing over a number of year, I named Ramah, a 
mature male who weighed approximately 190kg and stood 3.9 m (13 ft) tall and measured 1.5 m (5 
ft) across the shoulders. A third yowie that I have had the opportunity to watch I named Nomad and 
he was a young male that weighed approximately 90 kg and stood 1.8 m (6 ft) tall. 


Morphology, Movement and Agility 


A yowie’s appearance and physical abilities are, in my opinion, similar to the size, muscular 
make-up and power of a gorilla, with the movement, agility, form, intellect and playfulness of a very 


simple, almost childlike person. 


Eyes 


From what I have been able to observe, the eyes can vary from black, darkest brown, light brown 


and greenish brown to gold rimmed. 
Hands 


They are similar to human hands and have clearly noticeable finger-prints and the usual dermal 
ridges and creases that our hand needs to function and bend freely. The hand of the larger yowie has 
the look and feel of a builder’s work glove, it being very coarse and rough, similar to thick dry 
leather. All the ball joints in the wrist are non-restrictive and can roll in a circular motion and bend up 


and down. 


Knuckles and fingernails are similar to humans, though the nail beds are a great deal thicker, 
darker and stronger, and kept long enough to overhang for better use in their habitat. They use their 
hands to grasp, rapping them around objects, to slap, to clap, to wipe, and to spread their fingers and 
thumb out to reach or to gesture as we do. They have the ability to manage both small and large items 
between thumb and index finger in the same way as humans do. They can also twist, drill downward 


and poke using items such as branches or twigs. 


Having had the opportunity to make regular checks at some study sites, as frequently as daily or 
once a week, I have been able to record and monitor the behaviour of yowies carefully pushing large 
sticks and twigs into the ground so that they stand upright, and also inserting sticks into tree trunks. 
The heavier, taller yowie can twist a twig into hard ground without damaging the wood as intricately 
as a smaller or younger yowie can. The placing, removing and exchanging of twigs takes place and 
yowies will use twigs to dip for wild honey and for termites using the same skill holding a twig 


between the finger-tips. 


I will often visit active areas that I know are inhabited by a yowie and fill old tree stumps and 
large logs, that are scattered over the ground, with honey and occasionally nuts mixed in. Generally, 
upon my return the following morning, I will find small, long straight twigs in the crevasses and 
small holes and cracks of these stumps and large logs, left behind from the yowie’s foraging for the 
honey I had left. 


In the spring of 1978, outside the Queensland town of Rockhampton, I observed a large female 
yowie standing behind a tree peering out from the side at me. She was slowly wiping the bark on the 
tree trunk, starting the movement from just above her eye level moving the palm down to just above 
her shoulder level, and then repeating the motion over and over, whilst she stared in my direction and 


cooed in a soft voice. 


During the winter of 2008, between 10.00 and 10.30 p.m. from an overhead viewpoint, I watched 
a yowie lying on its side on a slight slope and resting on one elbow, gently wiping its palm over thick 


leafy ground cover. This behaviour was repeated for 10 minutes before it slowly rolled itself up to a 


sitting position with its knees up. It then pulled its left leg back under its body and sprung to an 
upright position and then it walked away down the grassy slope into the lantana-dominated 


vegetation. 
Feet 


Most of the yowies I have seen or have been able to track have feet almost identical to humans 
with five toes including a big toe on the inner side of the foot and a small toe on the outer side just 
like we have. While tracking the larger yowies, I have found that the toes become much thicker with 
age, and does not allow as much movement as the foot of the smaller individuals, probably due to the 


greater weight and the foot needing to become much stronger to support the rest of the body. 
Body hair 


Colours can range from black to brown, grey, charcoal, reddish brown, camel and even white hair. 
The amount of hair that grows on the body is different between individuals, most are fully hair- 
covered, while others have bare patches across the chest and or belly. The smaller individuals have 
different hair coverage and the hair can vary from course and dry looking, reminding one of the coat 


of a long-haired goat to a shorter coat of a silky and smooth appearance. 
Behaviour 


Most of the yowies that I have encountered are just curious and easy going. The older males will 
ignore me and attempt to move away. If we happen to cross paths with each other without either of us 
having been stationary for any great length of time and the yowie is not in it’s home territory, it’s 
more likely that it will just keep on going or stop briefly to look and then continue. If you should be 
in it’s immediate home location it will prefer to stay concealed and watch from the same position for 


hours. 


Their natural hunting routine is filled with rules and traditions, set out long ago and this is 
obviously played out best deep in the wilderness. In normal family or social groups, the larger males 
that are in charge, scout along the tops of the ridges, while the females, infants and older members of 
the clans will, for most of the time, stay within mountainous areas, dwelling in caves and behind rock 
ledges in usually steep and inaccessible country. Home for the yowie is extremely important, having 


dwelt there for generations and the last thing they want is to expose their sanctuary. 


I have spent many years testing yowies and encouraging them to choose for themselves, how they 
want to interact with me concerning food and company. I find that most of the behavioural patterns 


are repeated in every group. However, there are variations. 


There’s the wait to be offered group who usually sit around, quietly eating, before moving off, 
away from either me or the food station. The more acquainted groups are composed of the stay, eat 


and play members. For the past ten years I have had to accommodate three very amusing long- 


standing old friends who have a ”Dont mind me, I know where everything is” attitude. They will 


often walk right into my lodge to pick at items in the fridge or off the stove. 


I know the reports that other researchers have shared with me are true because these are the 
general Ask & receive behavioural patterns that are developed over time when much trust between 
the two parties have been established. When I offer food, either one on one, or when I’m filling up 
my numerous feed stations around the NSW Northern Rivers area, the old adults respond to being fed 


just the same as we would. 


There’s the snatch and run group. In early May 2012 I was standing beside one of my feed 
stations when one of my young adults, wanting his fruit in a great hurry, rushed in to grab it. His 
hand caught the food station causing it to pull away into the air and the large metal lid that hangs 


over the base swung back down at me and hit me directly in the mouth and cracked a front tooth. 


However, their response to being accidently encountered by a person in a picnic area or back yard 
can activate in them an intimidating fight, or flight behavioural response, especially if you are a 


stranger to them, as most people are. 
Aggressive Behaviour 


Things that will upset them are the same things that upset us. Humans getting too close to the 
home base or to their young or aged upsets them. Humans playing loud music or having large 
gatherings with vehicles driving all over the place and showing general disrespect for an otherwise 
peaceful sanctuary also upsets them. Sometimes, if a yowie is on the move towards its young or they 
have young following behind and you are blocking the way, they have been known to simply bully 
you or frighten you off by using their tremendous vocal cords to roar at you. They also use physical 
tactics, such as ripping up tree saplings and throwing them out of the way or throwing a rock in your 


direction, this behaviour is asking you to back away. 


In many cases around Australia there have been times where an individual male yowie has come 
charging ferociously, seemingly without reason, at people. The locations have always been within 
range of a new housing development or an area being prepared for forestry clearing. These are things 
that put a yowie’s status and protection under threat and without having the ability to freely 
communicate about these concerns leaves them consumed with overwhelming emotions, after 
silently and helplessly observing changes such as these so near to their territory. Just like the 
behaviour of a gorilla, the male yowie will run at you and if you run it will chase you. However, if 


you stop and move towards it, it will immediately move off. 
Foot Stamping 


Stamping the feet heavily onto the ground is either a greeting to say ‘hello’ to a person that they 
are familiar with and also as a warning to say ‘go no further’ for people that they are unfamiliar with. 


Some people have initiated contact by thumping their own feet or a rock on the ground and the yowie 


will do the same. Growling is usually heard before the foot stamping but most people don’t notice the 


growling because they aren’t close enough or quiet enough to pick it up. 
Diet 


Yowies are omnivores, feeding on bush foods, fruit, nuts, grains, native herbs, native fruits, meats, 
possum and wallaby are popular because they are an easy to catch prey item, insects and eggs. 
Yowies will only scavenge if they come across something that humans have left out that interest 


them, for instance if they stumble upon a bin with edible left-overs from the roast dinner or BBQ. 
Tree bites and fingernail rips 


Yowies bite or rip open a tree to get at the wood boring grubs that they detect inside and they 
never miss their prey and that can be at any height. Their tree bites and fingernail rips are very 
different to the beak bites and rips of black cockatoos or V—shaped sap-producing bark chewing of 
yellow-bellied gliders. Yowies also use tree bites and bark ripping, where there are no signs of 
damage to the underlying wood, as territorial markers, often adjacent houses to help you to 
understand that they need to come through and trespass on your property as they forage. Generally 


this goes unnoticed by the owner of the property and the marking will stop after some time. 
Vocalisations 


High shrieking in repeated patterns are freely used in undisturbed forest far from human 


settlement, but these calls are not commonly used near human habitation. 


Yowies are able to mimic other animal calls, such as a young wallaby or koala in distress. They 
have the ability to whisper and some of the sounds in their dialect are very close to some of our 
alphabet sounds such as “A, J, U, EM, OI, MOOK, MEA, AAROO, EA, HUP, EER.” The vocal 


range includes the ability to expand and sharpen a sound all at once and is baffling to the human ear. 


Their “woop woop” call can be both high and deep. I have been woken many times while staying 
out amongst the ranges by a heavy dragged out siren-like howl that can continue for two or three 
hours at a time. Other vocalisations include bull-like bellowing, grunts, barking calls, hoots, coos, 
whistles, roaring, huffing and snarling with the skin around the mouth and nose wrinkled up 
revealing the teeth, as in the very same way a distrusting dog would behave. Other calls include a low 
rumbling growl that often sounds like a large boulder being moved slowly across another, and similar 
continuous growls that sound as if it is coming from a species of big cat. An example of the use of 


this warning vocalisation follows. 


I was in company of my two children aged 10, 12 and a good friend who was visiting me from the 
south coast, exploring a beach reserve on the boarder of NSW and Queensland in the early hours of 
the evening early in 2008. Normally I would do this during the daylight hours and alone. With no 


available street lighting, we walked along sandy four-wheel drive tracks with torches to guide us for 


just over an hour through the thick low coastal vegetation as I was showing my party evidence of tree 


marking and damage that I often record at a period of once a month in the reserve. 


When the walk in the darkness concluded and we had made our way back to the hard dirt road, 
near to where our vehicle was parked, the other adult of my group decided to leave us briefly to 
explore up the road some 40 meters from us. He was waving his torch around and speaking in a 


humorous voice attempting to entertain us as he went along. 


My children and I stood in the dark in the middle of the road in front of a tree covered in an 
overgrown vine with our torches pointed down towards our feet and laughing at the antics of our 
friend. This turned to silence minutes later when the three of us realized that from behind the vine- 
covered tree, next to the road, we could hear low heavy growling. This sound rolled continuously and 
I was quite aware that the animal making the sound was certainly not a dog and that the area is the 
home of a large yowie. I switched my torch onto the brightest setting and kept it shinning straight on 
to the dry vines in front of us while sending the children backwards slowly to the other side of the 


road so that they could get into the car. 


I held my position and eventually managed to attract my friend back to the car as I followed 
behind, walking backwards with my torch still pointed at the vines, still able to hear the growls. Over 
the years I have been called by locals of the area who have reported violent tree breaking and 
walloping when young people have visited for their ‘rave parties’ or burn out gatherings in hotted up 
cars during the summer nights. This was only the second time I have encountered any sort of hostile 
behaviour in my many years of studying yowies. It is obvious and understandable that this occupant 
does not appreciate being disturbed by our presence. I have been to this location countless times and 


only ever sung, if I had made any noise at all, and never been asked to leave. 


I will always have an attitude of deep respect for the yowie, and I have to say they never fail to 
impress me beyond measure. I am proud that I can share this beautiful country, Australia, with them 
and thankful for all the traditional elders and leaders of this land, that once walked alongside them 


and the ones still here, that walk beside me, Pixie Byrnes. 


Chapter Five 


The Search for Evidence of the Yowie 


I have a regular Wildlife Talk-back Radio Program, on 2NR Regional ABC, Northern New South 
Wales, Australia, where I talk about the seasonal behaviour of local wildlife and identify fauna 
species for listeners from their descriptions of physical features or calls. On 11 February 1997 I 


received a call from John Morrison from Coffs Harbour, which made the local news service. 


On 15 January 1997, whilst on a family picnic between Station Creek and Dundurrabin in the Guy 
Fawkes National Park, Northern New South Wales, his daughter found a trail of footprints, each of 
which was 60 cm (23.6 inches) long. He described them as something similar to a human footprint, 
with obvious left and right prints, one to one and a half metres (3.2 to 4.9 feet) apart. The big toe was 
distinct from a group of other toes that impressed together so that one could not really count them. 


The deepest depression, of 2 cm (0.7 inches), was made by the heal. 


The prints were in a dry creek bed in sandy alluvial soil covered with scattered shrubs and John 
and his family followed the prints for about one kilometre up the long, narrow gully until it reached a 
rocky outcrop. There were no fallen leaves or other debris within the prints so they were fresh and it 
appeared to the family that a large, heavy, bipedal animal had recently walked up the gully. John had 
heard stories about an unknown animal called a Yowie and wanted to know if the creature was 
generally regarded as real because he was, until then, under the impression that they were just 


fanciful stories. 


I told John and the other listeners that I had never really believed in the reports in newspapers 
about giant furry bipedal primates lurking within bushland. That was until I was fortunate enough to 
hear at close quarters three different sets of calls that proved to me that there really was something 
unknown out there. I gave forth with approximations of the calls that I had heard. I would imagine 


that those calls were the first Yowie territorial calls ever uttered over the airways. 


In 1973-74 I was studying the fauna of the Papua New Guinean rainforest with biologists at the 
Wau Ecology Institute, a field station of the Bishop Museum of Hawaii. Over a one-year period I 
recorded fauna species, primarily birds, and their behaviour, with an ornithologist on the slopes of 
Mount Missim in undisturbed Castanopsis Oak rainforest at Poverty Creek, at an elevation of 1500 
metres (4,921 feet). 


On 6, 14 and 19 December 1973 and on 16 and 25 October 1974 we heard during daylight, very 
loud and powerful mammal calls. These consisted of a series of deep, base notes repeated without 
variations over a period of 5 seconds that produced a bellowing-roar clearly audible through the 


rainforest from perhaps a kilometre (0.6 miles) away. At one instance I was standing on a rock 


outcrop above the trees and clearly heard the calls emanating from a forested valley approximately 2 
kilometres (1.2 miles) below me. We had particularly specialized in the identification of fauna from 


their calls so were surprised to hear powerful calls that sounded to my ears as primate-like. 


Having spent some time listening to the vocalising of chimpanzees, gibbon and other primates at 
Taronga Zoological Gardens in Sydney, I was forced to the conclusion that I was listening to the calls 
of a very large and powerful primate. As Papua New Guinea has an Australian faunal assemblage 


with no primates I found it hard to believe that such a creature as I was hearing could exist. 


On 25 November 1973 at Vickery Creek, Mount Missim, at 1,200 metres (3937 feet) elevation, I 
was walking along an old logging track towards a bird hide in which an ecologist was observing 
nesting superb fruit dove. It was then that I observed a dark bipedal figure crossing the track 200 
metres (656 feet) in front of me. I took it to be a native Melanesian but was surprised to see no sign 
of clothing at this high altitude, no weapons and the unusual fact that the figure did not walk or even 


glance along the track but instead moved through dense vegetation travelling down the slope. 


The ecologist had not observed the figure even though it was moving towards the hide. It was a 
great mystery to me as to the identification of a human-like figure swinging its arms and paying no 
attention to the track that it was crossing. We never encountered any other individuals during the 
many months of fauna surveys in this remote, high altitude, undisturbed environment. Even after 
hearing the subsequent calls it did not occur to me at the time that the figure that I had observed 
might have been responsible for the calls. I had read newspaper articles of Yetis and Bigfoot in the 


Northern Hemisphere but had never heard of unknown primate bipeds in this part of the world. 


It was not until I returned to Australia that I first read about Yowies and was particularly 
interested in a close encounter in early 1978 on Springbrook, in Southeast Queensland, by a national 
park ranger. The witness was a work colleague of a naturalist friend of mine who was able to relate to 
me a detailed description. A bipedal, gorilla-like primate standing 2.5 metres (8.2 feet) high was 
clearly observed in Antarctic Beech rainforest at 2 p.m. in good light from a distance of 4 metres (13 
feet). It had a distinctive odor, a grunting voice, a body covered in long black hair, a flat, shiny-black 
face, large yellow eyes, a sagittal crest, and huge hands. Several other previous sightings on the same 


mountain and in surrounding districts were reported in local newspapers. 


I found these reports extremely difficult to believe. I had spent years studying the flora and fauna 
in the forests of Southeast Queensland. I had read widely on historical and natural history subjects 
and had neither suspected nor found any trace that would lead me to conclude that such a remarkable 
animal could inhabit the district. Even more difficult to explain was the fact that an unknown primate 
was definitely not an expected member of the Australian faunal assemblage. A deep channel of open 
ocean known as the Wallace Line has always divided the fauna of Southeast Asia and Australia. This 


explains why Asian monkeys, apes, squirrels, cats, deer, rhinos and elephants, to name just a few, 


where never able to cross over to this continent. Only humans in watercraft and their pet dingoes 


(dogs) where successful in undertaking such a hazardous journey. 


Then in May 1975 at the base of the Cougals, to the east of Springbrook, on the Queensland / 
New South Wales border, I heard what may well have been the roaring voice of the yowie. In my line 
of work as a field biologist the many and varied voices of the animals provides instant identification 
and many species are recorded for a locality from the calls alone. In dense vegetation it is the sounds 
of animals hopping, running or calling that one continually listens to, then glimpses of movement 
provide opportunities to attempt to actually observe the animal, usually momentarily and partly 


concealed. 


I was watching the abundant rainforest wallabies; red-necked pademelon (Thylogale thetis) and 
red-legged pademelon (T. stigmatica) and listening to the calls of displaying male Albert’s lyrebird 
(Menura alberti) in undisturbed rainforest at the base of an escarpment late in the afternoon. Then 
my attention was drawn to a short series of loud distinctive roars that emanated from the rocky, 
steeply sloping cliff perhaps less than a hundred metres away. Being familiar with the roars of big 
cats and other large mammals, this voice was quite unlike anything else that I had ever heard. It was 
a loud and powerful, deep base voice consisting of four distinct roars, each lasting a couple of 
seconds and each a little different to the proceeding one. I attempted but was unable to climb the cliff 
from where the call came and then the call was repeated. It was most likely the warning roar of a 
yowie telling me that I was approaching its core territory, though at the time I was quite unable to 
imagine what kind of animal could produce such a powerful call and remain completely unknown to 


science. 


Then in June 1978 at 3 a.m., on a very quiet night with a full moon, I was awakened by a very 
powerful, continuously repeated roaring-bellowing call. The voice came from lowland subtropical 
rainforest in Joalah National Park on Tamborine Mountain 300 metres (984 feet) from our house at 
an altitude of 500 metres (1,640 feet). 


The call was similar to those that I had heard in Papua New Guinea though the animal was much 
closer and the call was therefore even more powerful. It was a deep-throated, booming “Yee-yee-yee- 
yee-yee” that continued without a break for 5 minutes and so was much longer than the calls that I 
had heard in Papua New Guinea. I could clearly hear the sounds being pumped out of a massive chest 


and the vocalization sounded more like a big primate call than anything else did. 


It was much more powerful than the roaring grunting of a Koala or even the bellowing of cattle. 
After approximately 2 minutes, three Dingos (Australian wild dogs) broke into their characteristic 
howling as they regularly did when ever the nocturnal silence was broken by the occasional backfire 
of a car travelling down the mountainside, a tree falling in the rainforest or the mail plane travelling 
overhead. Two of the Dingos were approximately 80 metres (260 feet) to one side of the mysterious 


animal and the third was howling at a similar distance on the opposite side. The sound of these 4 


animals in full cry was the most remarkable natural sound that I have ever heard. Even more 
important though was that I was able to accurately judge the call of the unknown animal with the 


calls of the Dingos that I regularly heard. 


The yowie’s call, if that was what it was, for I could equally refer to it as a bunyip, was at least 
twice as loud and much more powerful than the dingos and after their howling finished the yowie 
continued its repetitive bellowing for perhaps another minute. Then only the sound of Curtis Falls, 


Cedar Creek and the chirping of the crickets remained. 


That experience proved to me that there was indeed a very large and powerful animal dwelling in 
the locality no matter how implausible it seemed. It also provided an answer to a couple of mysteries 


that I had pondered for some time. 


The first was a local mystery surrounding an unknown carnivore that was preying on Red-necked 
Pademelons, small wallabies that had always been common on the mountain where they fed on lawns 
adjacent rainforest. Our neighbor Frank Field was a retired jackeroo, drover, tracker, naturalist and 
farmer. On several occasions he had encountered kill sites on an adjacent property where a 
pademelon had been attacked, leaving traces of fur and scuff marks on the ground and then several 
metres away the entrails of the wallaby, torn from the body and left on the grass and leaf litter. These 


trailed back towards the forest as if the animal had been gutted as it was carried away. 


“It definitely wasn’t a dingo which I spent years hunting when on the land. It was as if the 
predator had simply lifted the wallaby off the ground each time and carried its prey instead of 
dragging it off and leaving traces on the ground as a dingo always does. I have no idea what animal 


would be powerful enough to carry a wallaby away and rip its intestines out as it went,” he told me. 


Having spent years searching for physical traces of wildlife behaviour so as to identify what 
species were in a locality, I knew that an unknown herbivore would have left traces of vegetation 
disturbance while feeding and large, distinctive faeces. However, if the Yowie was a nocturnal 
carnivore that remained hidden during the day and carried larger prey items to secluded locations to 


feed and defecate, evidence of its activities were unlikely to be noticed. 


The second mystery occurred when I was working as a national park ranger at Green Mountains 
in Lamington National Park in 1971. One Saturday night, when only one ranger was in attendance at 
the National Park ranger’s office and residence, a series of heavy thumps heard on the outside wall 
startled the officer. When he got to a window and yelled out to whoever was outside, to identify 
themselves, another noisy commotion began beneath the house. He was amazed to see large numbers 
of our heavy working tools, shovels, hoes, rakes, axes and brush-hooks, used in the maintenance of 
the walking tracks and stored under the house, flung with great force onto the back lawn. The sound 
of heavy grunts amongst the crash of tools terrified him and believing that a madman was attacking 


the cabin he ran for his life up to O’Reilly’s Guest House for help. 


Campers also arrived at the guesthouse informing the staff of the terrible noises coming from the 
ranger’s house and so a group walked back to see what was going on. No one had seen people or 
vehicles near the house so rampaging louts were discounted and although dozens of tools now lay in 
the dark on the grass no sign of the madman was found and no explanation for the incident could be 


determined. 


I arrived on Sunday night to hear about the incident and the next morning we picked up all the 
tools and stored them away as before. Then I walked into the rainforest immediately below the 
backyard and was surprised to find that our enormous woodpile had also been attacked. 
Approximately 7 metres (23 feet) in length, a metre and a half (5 feet) wide and 2 metres (6.5 feet) 
high, it was composed of very heavy pieces of timber. These had been neatly stacked and held in 
place by strong timber stakes that had been sledge hammered into the ground. It now lay completely 


scattered and most of the stakes pulled out of the ground. 


It took us the rest of the day to rebuild the woodpile and we had absolutely no idea what was 
responsible for its dismantling. No human had the power to move so much timber, the regrowth 
rainforest above and surrounding it was undisturbed, the weather had been fine and we knew of no 
life form that could perform such a task. But the call and the reports of a powerful nocturnal primate 


at large in the locality now provided an answer. A Yowie had attacked the ranger’s cabin. 


Having personally heard the territorial call of an undescribed nocturnal mammal I then began to 
further research the subject and soon discovered that several researchers were working on the 
problem of this Australian bipedal primate. A biologist, Rex Gilroy, with a natural history museum in 
the Blue Mountains of New South Wales, was probably the first person to successfully bring to the 
attention of the general public the evidence for the existence of this animal. He and other researchers 
discovered old government reports and newspaper articles going back to the early years of English 
settlement in the late eighteenth century and that continued throughout the nineteenth century that 


described a large bipedal primate that was well known to the Aboriginal people. 


However, because the animal was so rarely observed and never collected by zoologists, the 
reports of its occasional interactions with humans were forgotten. The populations of this remarkable 
animal probably crashed along with so many other native species as the natural environment was 
extensively cleared and modified with the rapid spread of agricultural settlement across the 
Australian continent. Remnant populations appear to have survived within the more inaccessible 
portions of the Great Dividing Range along the eastern coast. This extends from the alpine and 
temperate regions of Victoria in the southeastern portion of the continent to Cape York Peninsula in 


Queensland in the tropical north. 


With the cessation of the extremely efficient Aboriginal hunting methods, the eradication of 
dingoes and protection of large areas of wilderness as national parks, competition for prey species 


has diminished and this large carnivorous, nocturnal primate appears to have regained its numbers. 


After almost 200 years of European settlement the animal began to be observed frequently enough 
for the public to begin to read reports of it in newspapers and magazines in the late 1970’s. By the 
end of the twentieth century dedicated individuals were joining together in an attempt to prove the 
existence of this animal and a group in southeastern Queensland have created a web page at 


www.yowiehunters.com.au. 


The number of yowie sightings has increased in recent years, though for my own part, years of 
bushwalking and flora and fauna surveys have yielded not the slightest trace of their existence. 
Another Tamborine resident, Larry Edwards heard similar calls from Guanaba Gorge just after dark 
on 7 September 1992. They reminded him of the loud resonating, shrill roaring calls that he regularly 
heard as a youngster at Blunder Creek, southwest of Brisbane, Queensland, between the years 1961 
to 1972. His family always heard the calls at the beginning of spring each year at about 9 p.m. on full 
moon nights. The call would last for about 2 minutes, increasing in volume as the animal ran down a 
dry creek bed in the gully below the house with the sound of its feet making huge leaping steps and 


then the call would decrease in volume as it continued on its way. 


He told me that the man that was in charge of the Blunder Repeater Station nearby tape-recorded 
the calls and made plaster casts of the footprints that were 3 metres (9.8 feet) apart when it was 
running. The prints were human-like but 30 cm (11.8 inches) long, 10 cm (4 inches) wide with 
circular claw marks 5 mm (0.3 inches) wide that were 4 cm (1.5 inches) deep into the soil. With the 


commencement of suburban development in the area the calls were no longer heard. 


The first person that I talked to that had actually observed a Yowie was a Victorian Government 
surveyor. John Macey and workmate Sid Griffith were surveying a road in bushland at Murderer’s 
Hill, near Walhalla in Gippsland, Victoria. During misty weather at 11 a.m. in September 1979 they 
saw, 5 metres (16.5 feet) away, an ape-like animal 1.2 metres (3.9 feet) high standing on its hind legs 
with its back to them. They noticed that it was a powerful animal with wide hips and buttocks visible 
as it threw its long arms over a 1.3m. (4.2 foot) high fallen log then clambered over to disappear into 
thick vegetation. They noticed a patch of pale skin on the back of the neck beneath the black hair that 
covered all of its body. It did not appear to be a chimp, gorilla or an orung utan, which they had seen 


in zoos, but was definitely another species of ape that had no tail. 


From that earlier record in the southern area of the yowie’s range we head north to a more recent 
report. In August 1999, Les Holland was collecting rattan cane, with which he makes baskets. He 
was near an Alexandria palm forest in a swampy depression in the rainforest near Tully Heads, 
northeastern Queensland. He heard a very strange, loud “umph” grunt nearby though he could not see 
anything in the thick vegetation. He knew that it was not a cassowary, a giant man-sized flightless 
bird with a spectacular horn on its head, which he has regularly observed all of his life in the forests 


of north Queensland. These curious birds have often come up to him whilst he has been engaged in 


pulling cane in the rainforest for his baskets and he well knows all of their calls and drumming, 


grunting noises. 


He continued working pulling cane when he began to hear calls unlike anything he had heard 
before. A series of high-pitched whining calls that ended with a thump, followed by a faster high- 
pitched sound. He could tell that it was an animal call but it sounded like an outboard motor from a 
boat that had suddenly hit an underwater object knocking the engine propeller shaft out of the water 
so that it began running at very high revs before being switched off. Since he was far from water he 
knew that it had to be something else but couldn’t decide what it might be. So he climbed up a large 
tree, that had been blown over by Cyclone Winifred 2 years earlier and was now leaning at a 45 


degree angle, to get a look over the thick lower stratum of vegetation. 


He was surprised to find that the unknown animal, hidden from view, was much closer than what 
he had imagined and he could see the vegetation moving as it circled partly around him still making 
the strange sounds. Then it moved off into the palm thicket so he climbed down the tree and followed 
it. As he approached, a sudden powerful series of very aggressive, loud and rapid grunts and the 
shaking of vegetation shocked him and for the first time in his life he felt afraid of being in the forest 


and ran for his life back to his car. 


He told his Aboriginal friends and neighbours about the incidents, they warned him not to go 
there again, and that they themselves had encountered yowies in that locality 20 years ago. He was 
then telling his friend, Billy Jepson, about the encounter whilst having a drink at Mount Mackay and 
Billy informed him that he had also seen the animal. Billy had a farm at Mission Beach, began 
hearing high-pitched calls like a woman screaming, and in the morning found some of his goats dead, 


crushed as if they had been made of foam rubber, by some very powerful animal. 


The next night he heard the sound again, crept out to the goats with his flashlight and his pig- 
hunting dogs, and was horrified to see a huge animal walking on all four legs towards his goats. He 
sent the pig dogs at the animal and they ran up to it and then turned and ran away. This amazed him 
because of their normal savage hunting instincts and willingness to attack any animal. The four 
footed black hairy animal then rose up onto two legs and moved off into the forest and he did not see 


or hear it again. 


Years before, Les Holland remembered, he had found 3 big mysterious footprints in a banana 
plantation where he was working. They were shaped somewhat like a human footprint but had only 4 
distinct toes that did not range at an angle from big toe to small toe as in humans but were squared 


off in front. The prints also lacked a distinct instep. 


He also remembered a very remarkable incident that had occurred to a friend, Stan, when they 
were both working on King Ranch further north up the Cape. Stan had driven off to check on the 


cattle and in the afternoon, much to Les’s surprise, came walking back to the farmhouse. He told Les 


that he was just driving back from his stock work 2 miles away along a dirt track in his jeep when a 
huge hairy ape-like creature rushed out of the vegetation, grabbed the side of the car, and pushed it 
over onto its side. Stan jumped out of the car, ran for his life, and continued on foot for the house to 
get help. He and Les then went back for the jeep in Les’s car and found the jeep on its side as Stan 
had described it. There were dusty scuffmarks adjacent the track but no sign of the animal 


responsible. 


Another friend of Les Holland, Nathan Moilan, has told him of various experiences that his 
family has had with a smaller species of bipedal primate known as Junjudee. Before the Federal 
Government halted rainforest logging, Nathan’s father often mentioned to his son that he regularly 
observed little hairy men standing beside the road as he drove the last load of timber down the gravel 
roads of the Kirrama Range behind Tully at 10 pm. He was always quite disturbed at the sight of 
these small upright ape-like creatures though he felt perfectly secure locked in his big truck. He said 
that he would never stop when he saw the creatures though he would always drive past slowly to 
have a good look at them. However, he eventually had a much closer encounter with one of the 


animals. 


Nathan’s father and uncle regularly slept in a well-built bush hut with 3 rooms situated in the 
forest in the Kirrama Range whilst working as timber men. One night a little hairy man entered the 
hut and attacked his uncle as he lay on his bed. Nathan’s father rushed in when he heard cries for help 
and together they wrestled with and overpowered the hominid. Together they were able to hold the 
creature so that it could not move and they described it as shorter than themselves, covered in dark 
hair and it was very strong and had a powerful grip. It then suddenly broke free, jumped straight out 
of the window, and fled into the night. 


I encountered what may have been this smaller species in bushland behind a house that we were 
renting on the slopes of the Koonyum Range at an elevation of 200 metres (656 feet) at Main Arm in 
northeastern NSW. Twice at dusk I heard within 100 m of the house a loud and powerful call “ruuff” 
of an animal that I could not identify. Then at 3-30 a.m. on 1 June 1996 just before retiring for the 
night, after working on a report, I had another encounter. I didn’t observe the animal but was 


fortunate enough to hear what I believe was its territorial call. 


I had walked outside for a breath of fresh air and a view of the stars and walked as far from the 
house as the chicken enclosure. There was a full moon illuminating a crystal clear night with no air 
movement so that sounds, like the crowing of a rooster, could be heard for some kilometres. 
Approximately 200 metres (656 feet) away near a dry creek bed, in eucalypt forest, a series of some 
90 loud bark-like calls rent the air. The calls were usually in a series of three, the first was a start up 
call, which was not as loud as the middle call which was climactic and which was followed by softer 
call “arroo-ARROO-arroo.” 


The beginning of each of the three barks “ARR” was sudden and intense while the final “oo” 
portion was cut short as it fell off in volume. Between the sets of three barks, a time of about 5 or 6 
seconds, a disturbingly strange soft gurgling call, “gu-gu-gu-gu,” could be heard. It continued with 
very little variation for about 5 minutes with the last couple of series of calls appearing less loud as if 
it had begun to move off. It was quite unlike the calls of foxes or barking deer that I had heard in 


Southeast Asia and once again had more of a primate feel to it. 


The next day I found 3 toe prints in the earth of a creek bank where it had climbed up the slope 
and each toe was about the same size as a human big toe, slightly reducing in size as if it were a right 
foot. Nearby, on a ridge top covered in dry eucalypt forest, 5 square metres (54 square feet) of native 
grass had been disturbed in that each clump of grass had been pulled up with the roots and then 
placed back exactly where it had grown. Two weeks later a distinctive brown patch of dead grass was 


evident. It looked as if an animal had been carefully feeding on insects under the grass roots. 


The calls of this animal were similar in some respects to the call of the first animal that I heard in 
1978 in that it was a series of unvarying or repeated calls occurring continuously for about 5 minutes 
and quite powerful. The call that I heard on Tamborine Mountain though was even more powerful 
with a very base note as if uttered by a very large animal. This second call was higher pitched and 
sounded as if it came from a smaller animal. Strangely enough this accorded with the sighting of an 


unusual animal some months before by some friends. 


Lynn Clark and her 12-year-old son Joshua were on their way to our house in the late afternoon to 
attend one of our daughter’s birthday parties on 23 March 1996. Because they were concerned that 
their old car may not be able to climb the steep kilometre long hill up to the house they decided to 
walk up the driveway. Joshua was in front and half way up he was surprised to see what appeared to 
be one of the children from the party dressed in dark clothing and running headlong down the steep 


slope. 


He was amazed that a child would run downhill at such a pace and even more remarkable was that 
the child was not running down the concrete driveway but was running down a slope thickly covered 
in large clumps of kangaroo grass and scattered shrubs beneath a eucalypt canopy. He was sure it was 
a child because of its posture, it was bent slightly forward as is normal in a person running down a 
hill, and he expected to see the child trip and fall at any moment. But the child ran down towards him 
without any difficulty until it saw him and stopped about 30 metres (100 feet) away. 


He was even more surprised now because although it was shaped very like a child and it was 1.25 
metres (4 foot) tall, about the same height as a 10 to 12 year old, it was covered in thick black hair 
with only its dark face visible. He rushed back to get his mother and pointed the creature out to her as 
it was still standing in the same position. Lynn found it difficult to see at first because it was very 
well camouflaged, until it began to move. From a bipedal position it dropped down to move off 


slowly downhill knuckle walking as a quadruped then as it gathered speed it stood erect and ran off 


down the hill. Afterwards she described to me what she had observed, a dark-furred animal with a 


round head, no tail and running on 2 legs like a person. 


I was naturally extremely skeptical as I had not observed anything unusual in my explorations of 
the area and told her that it could only have been a swamp wallaby, a common species often seen on 
that slope. She insisted though that it didn’t hop but ran on 2 legs. It wasn’t until I heard the 
unexpected calls at close range that I was able to believe that Lynn and Joshua really had seen a very 


remarkable animal. 


The calls that I heard can be used to provide a provisional identity for these unknown animals. 
The calls were typical of a territorial call, being loud, powerful and repetitive and uttered on quiet, 
windless nights so that the calls were far-carrying and could reach the ears of other territory-holding 
adults. The small bipedal primate observed and heard in 1996 is unlikely to be an immature or half 
grown specimen of the much larger bipedal primate observed and heard calling in 1978. This is 
because immature animals do not hold territories or give territorial calls. If they did it would be an 


immediate invitation for a fully-grown animal to locate the brash, young usurper and drive it off. 


Because both territorial calls were similar in their makeup, a series of loud repetitive calls, and 
were given under similar conditions, still moonlit nights in June, it can be inferred that both animals 
are closely related. This also agrees with sighting descriptions of unknown bipedal primates. 


However both territorial calls also infer that 2 different species are involved. 


The 1978 call was a continuous series of extremely powerful bellowing roars as would be 
expected from a large bipedal primate 2.5 metres tall. The 1996 call was a continuous series of 
powerful, high-pitched barks in series of 3 with a softer gurgling call included. These latter calls were 
associated with a sighting of a small bipedal primate 1.25 metres tall inhabiting mountainous dry 
sclerophyll forest. One can speculate that an immature individual of the 2.5 metre tall species would 


not be running around during daylight on its own. 


It is a common occurrence within closely related animal species inhabiting a similar ecological 
niche and utilising a similar food resource that a major size difference evolves so that one species is 
half the size and weight of the other so as to reduce competition amongst them. This is perfectly 
shown in the observed size difference in these 2 undescribed bipedal primates. Different territorial 


calls also evolve in closely related species that further reduce competition amongst them. 


The Aboriginal people and European settlers, particularly those working in the bush, knew both 
species. Aboriginal people in southeastern NSW knew the larger species as Doolagarl, Doolagard, 
Gooligah, Thoolagal, Moomega and Yaromah depending on their language group. Aboriginal people 
from Sydney inland to the Blue Mountains and Bathurst and down to Bateman’s Bay and Bega 
appear to have used the word Yowie or Yourie for ghosts and evil spirits. This word then appears to 


have been applied to the large bipedal primate by early settles along with the word Yahoo. After 


European settlement Aboriginal people also used both Yowie and Yahoo and Europeans also used the 


term Hairy Man and Australian Gorilla. Yowie has become the accepted name in recent years. (1) 


Scientists and cryptozoologists researching reports of similar large bipedal primates, usually 
known as Wildmen, across Africa, Eurasia, South-east Asia and the Americas agree that the animal 
appears to be either Meganthropus palaeojavanicus. Homo erectus or Gigantopithicus, which is 
known only from half a million year old fossils from China. Descriptions of the physical appearance 
and behaviour of the Yeti of the Himalayas, the Yeren of China, the Sasquatch or Bigfoot of the 
Americas and the Doolagarl or Yowie of Australia are all so similar that it would appear that they are 


all members of the same species or at least closely related. (2) 


All appear to be extremely cryptic, solitary, nocturnal hunters that have adapted to a wide range of 
different habitats, have naturally low population numbers and very large territories, as is typical of 
many large carnivorous mammal species. Competition with another similar-sized bipedal hunting 
primate, humans, may have been partly responsible for humans existing in large, diurnal, social 
populations and Gigantopithicus existing as scattered, solitary, nocturnal, cryptic populations so that 


competition is reduced. 


The small bipedal primate was known to the Aboriginal people as Junjadee, Junjuddis, Dinderi, 
Winambuu, Waaki, Nimbunj, Njimbun, depending on their language group, and, since European 
settlement, Brown Jacks. This smaller species made newspaper headlines in March 1979 when 
individuals were observed on Tower Hill at Charters Towers in Queensland. There have been many 
reports of small bipedal primates from Africa, Asia and in Sumatra where they are known as Orang 
Pendek. (3) 


So how did these originally Asian animals get to Australia? The answer is evident in the 
documentation of sightings of these and similar animals elsewhere. In Australia the large bipedal 
primate has been observed swimming in rivers and lagoons and in such a situation has been called a 
bunyip. Sightings of seals far upstream in freshwater rivers and billabongs, perhaps along with the 


last survivals of aquatic megafauna, were probably responsible for most bunyip reports. 


The Aboriginal people of the lower Murray River know of an ape-like creature that swims in the 
river and is named Mooluwonk. On 18 July 1848 the Angus reported the sighting of a huge humanoid 
swimming in the Eumeralla River. The Melbourne Herald of 29 October 1849 reported the 
observation of a bunyip beside a lake on Phillip Island described as being half man and half baboon 
that dived into the lake when it was shot at. The Sydney Morning Herald of 24 August 1872 reported 
that a party of surveyors observed a bunyip at Cowal Lake that resembled a human being. It was 
covered with long dark hair and was swimming, rising out of the water so that they could see its 


shoulders and then diving as if in chase of fish. (4) 


A Yowie has been observed wading ashore from Lake Dulverton in Tasmania in 1987 and 
Sasquatch have been observed doing likewise in Lake Winnipegosis and the Klamath River in North 
America. (5) These reports show that the Yowie is an excellent swimmer in small bodies of water and 
investigations by Bob Titmus, one of the very early Bigfoot investigators, operating from a boat 
among the islands and inlets of British Columbia over several years, proved that the Sasquatch was 
capable of swimming through stormy seas. Fresh sets of tracks coming out of the water and into the 
woods on small islands proved that the Sasquatch is perfectly capable of swimming across open 
ocean to reach distant hunting grounds or to colonize new territory. (6) Yowies therefore appear to 


have entered the Australasian region from Asia by swimming from island to island. 


Accidental rafting could also explain this Asian animal’s presence here. It is believed that Asian 
mice reached Australian shores in this way over millions of years and once here have diversified into 
endemic species. (7) Larger mammals would have enormous difficulties surviving such a voyage, 
adapting to the new environment and arriving in large enough numbers to begin a genetically diverse 
population. However an adaptable, semi-aquatic carnivorous primate, humans, made the journey so 


perhaps a similar, though fur-covered, species could do like-wise. 


Before human domination of Southeast Asia the islands were thickly vegetated and richly 
populated with a diverse fauna. Riverside rainforest torn loose near a river mouth during cyclonic 
weather to form rafts of trees floating towards Australia with a complement of animals preyed upon 


by a family of castaway yowies could just be possible. 


Many researchers of undescribed cryptic animals are not biologists and often come to the 
conclusion that these animals must be paranormal because they are so elusive and impossible to 
capture. They state that the existence of the animal can only be understood by looking for 
explanations that go beyond the understanding of modern physics. These statements are absolutely 
preposterous and show little understanding of physics, biology, ecology or animal behaviour. It is 
most unlikely that the entire understanding of physical reality falls apart whenever an undescribed 
animal is reported. It is also unlikely that the only evidence of other dimensions intruding into our 


own is represented by a cryptic animal and by no other aspect of natural phenomena. 


It is to be expected that the general public would have little knowledge of, or belief in, 
undescribed fauna. Most people’s experience with wildlife comes from television documentaries, 
museums, zoos and the picnic areas of national parks. It is only natural that people believe that, if an 
animal has not been regularly observed then it cannot possibly exist. Field biologists, however, know 
from years of experience that many species are incredibly difficult to observe, trap, photograph or 
obtain any evidence of their existence what so ever until they come up with an innovative method to 


do so. This particularly applies to solitary nocturnal carnivores. 


The Eastern Puma or Mountain Lion (Puma concolor couguar), which ranged from New 


Brunswick in Canada to the Carolinas in the USA, has been considered extinct by all American state 


wildlife agencies and the US Fish and Wildlife Service for most of the 20th century. Despite 
numerous fauna surveys no evidence for its existence had been found in almost 100 years and yet 


dozens of eyewitness reports have been made in almost all Eastern states every year. 


A Canadian wildlife biologist, Bruce Wright, director of the Northeastern Wildlife Station of the 
University of New Brunswick, was convinced from sighting reports from the late 1930’s that the 
eastern puma survived in cryptic, remnant populations but was never able to convince his fellow 
zoologists or provincial officials. After over 50 years of investigations of Eastern Puma sightings by 
biologists, fresh tracks in snow and a fecal scat was found. Analysis of the droppings revealed the 
remains of consumed prey, snowshoe hare, and indisputable eastern puma hairs from the feet and 
legs, presumably ingested during grooming after feeding. On 1 March 1993 the New Brunswick 
Minister of Natural Resources officially acknowledged the presence of an eastern puma population. 
(8) 

The eastern puma is still regarded as extinct in the USA despite the eyewitness reports and its 
official rediscovery in Canada. The eastern puma is now understood to have survived all of that time 
that it was definitely thought extinct even though not a photograph or a specimen has been obtained. 
Unlike what some researchers thought, the sightings did not represent an entity from another 
dimension but an ordinary animal that could easily survive and reproduce without revealing any 


evidence of its existence. 


If a carnivorous animal is hunted into apparent extinction, what is probably exterminated are all 
those members of the population that have been the most successful competitors for territory and 
therefore hold the prime habitats, are more self-assured and are more obvious to human hunters. The 
survivors are probably those that have always been forced to live in the poorest habitats and through 
competition with more dominant individuals have been forced to become cryptic. When humans 
clear the prime habitat of the species the cryptic individuals survive in remnant habitat and pass on 


their genes for cryptic behaviour to their offspring. 


If the eastern puma can survive, as an almost invisible entity in such a heavily populated area as 
the eastern portion of North America, how much easier is it for cryptic species to survive undetected 
in less heavily populated localities. In Australia, several carnivorous species, the mainland Thylacine, 
Tasmanian tiger, feral pumas and black panthers, the yowie and the Junjadee are all regularly 
reported. When biologists point out that Thylacines were easily trapped and hunted in the early part 
of this century and so could not possibly have changed their behaviour to become cryptic, it is 
possible to understand that the cryptic members of the population always avoided the hunters and 


continue to do so now. 


To really understand the Yowie we must examine the patterns emerging from the reports of 
sightings of these cryptic creatures from around Australia and from around the globe. Scientists and 


cryptozoological enthusiasts around the planet have been comparing the descriptions of these 


unknown animals and a book has been published that finally puts the pieces of the puzzle together. 
Loren Coleman and Patrick Huyghe have produced ‘The Field Guide to Bigfoot, Yeti, and Other 
Mystery Primates Worldwide’ which has a new classification system that the authors believe best 


encompasses all of the evidence available to date. (9) 


Taking into account a wide range of material, footprint finds, physical evidence and eyewitness 
sightings, the authors have categorized, not one or two, but nine different classes of unknown 
primates surviving until the present. These are further divided up into many species of related 
primates isolated from one another and living in different continents and habitats. The authors have 
also suggested the actual ancestor species, known from fossil evidence that these modern cryptic 


primates may have descended from. 


Coleman and Huyghe’s classification includes surviving populations of fossil Nutcracker Man 
(Paranthropus robustus) known for its massive jaws and huge back teeth found in South Africa and 
Tanzania. Classed as Neo-giants, this is the Bigfoot or Sasquatch, a female of which was filmed by 
Roger Patterson at Bluff Creek, California on 20 October 1967. Neo-giants range from 1.8 m (6 ft) to 
2.7 m (9 ft) with large barrel-shaped bodies, large breasts on the older females, small heads, no 
visible neck or forehead and a heavy brow ridge with an up-curled fringe of hair. Their jaws project 
forward, the eyes are small, round and dark and the hair is short and shaggy, dark at first but it 
changes to reddish brown to silvery with age. The foot has an hourglass shape with five toes, a 
characteristic double ball arrangement below the big toe, and measures 30 cm (12 inches) to 50 cm 
(20 inches) in length and 10 cm (4 inches) to 22.5 cm (9 inches) wide. It is distributed along the 
western portions of North, Central and South America and in Southern China, Tibet and Indochina 


where it is known locally by such names as oh-mah, sismite, ucumar and gin-sung. 


Coleman and Huyghe’s classification next identifies surviving populations of fossil 
Gigantopithecus, the largest primate known to have existed and that survived five and a half million 
years until at least 300,000 years before the present. Classed as True Giants, this is one of the animals 
classified as a Yowie in Australia and has a huge four-toed foot that distinguishes it from the true 
Yowie. Aboriginal people used the name jimbra near Kalgoorlie, tjangara on the Nullarbor Plains, 
turramulli in Cape York Peninsula and lo-an in the Yarra Flats area of Victoria. True Giants range 
from 3 m (10 ft) to 6 m (20 ft) tall with lean, lanky bodies, long breasts on the older females, 
enormous flat hands, no visible neck and a flat gorilla-like face. The hair is longer on the head, 
thinner on the arms, dark brown to reddish brown in colour. It is distributed thinly throughout North 
America and north-western South America, parts of Africa, Siberia, Tibet, China, Indochina and 


Australia. 


Surviving populations of Giant European Fossil Man (Homo heidelbergensis) have been classed 


as Marked Hominids because they exhibit two-toned hair colouring that often includes a lighter- 


haired mane. About the same size as the Neo-giants and with a five-toed foot, they live on the 


wooded mountains and tundra in the sub-polar regions of North America, Europe and Asia. 


Homo erectus also appears to have survived and now exists in Pakistan, China, Indochina, 
Southeast Asia and Australia. It is distinctive with a human-sized body with a slightly mongoloid 
face with an upturned nose, slight barreling of the chest, partially to fully hairy body with head hair 
longer than the body hair and a five-toed foot slightly smaller than the average human foot. The 
males display a semi-erect penis and the heel of the hand, the elbows and the knees have prominent 
pads on which they rest when they sleep. This is the species generally believed to have had 


populations isolated in Australia or Southeast Asia that evolved into Homo sapiens. 


Surviving populations of fossil Neanderthals, the species most closely related to humans, are the 
rarest and most infrequently seen of all of the nine classes and are distributed through central Asia 
and wilderness areas of North America’s Pacific Northwest. Another class of unknown hominoids are 
the Proto-Pygmies which inhabit temperate and tropical forests, seashores and swamps and range 
throughout North and South America, Africa, southern Asia and Australia. They have slender bodies 
with thick black to red hair, often with mane-like head hair and small feet with pointed heals and five 
toes that are not in alignment across the end of the foot. It is not known whether they represent 
surviving populations of Australopithecines or a small form of Homo erectus or perhaps a small, 


primitive type of Homo sapiens. 


Finally we come to the true Yowie, which is classed as an Unknown Pongid or nonhuman ape. 
They are larger than humans with robust bodies with short legs and long arms. They have a small 
conical head, old individuals are often bald-headed and a bull neck. They possess a naked black face 
with a flattened nose, heavy brow ridges and large canines. They have long, course, shaggy hair that 
ranges from black to reddish-brown and often have a light-coloured band of hair around their 
midsection. Infrequently individuals are described as near-albinos. They have very ape-like feet, five 
toes with a distinctive large second toe and the big toe is set out at an angle to the rest of the foot. 
They walk on two legs or drop down to knuckle walk like a normal ape, traveling widely after dark 


hunting small to large prey and their calls include trumpeting, hooting, wailing and yelping. 


They are wide ranging and inhabit upper mountain forests down to forested valleys and swamps 
where they build nests and also live in deserted human structures. They are strong swimmers and are 
at ease in the water. They are inquisitive in their encounters with humans and can be temperamental, 
displaying real or simulated attacks if aroused or frightened. There appear to be at least two distinct 
surviving species, which include populations of the fossil Giant African Ape (Dryopithecus 


(Proconsul) nyanzae) and the fossil Giant Asian Ape (Dryopithecus indicus). 


The former species is very rare, is distributed across tropical Africa and has quite unique 
anatomical adaptations. These include the hands that have only two digits, a very long finger and an 


opposable thumb, both equipped with large claws. The feet are also unusual and have only four toes 


with a very large prehensile big toe and a very large second toe, all of which are armed with large 
claws. The body is covered with very long, gray hair The head has very large ears, a prominent 
hairless nose, a receding chin and forehead and large eyes with the eyelashes joined to the hair 


around the face. 


Coleman and Huyghe’s classification identifies the Giant Asian Ape (Dryopithecus indicus) as 
the species that we have on this continent and generally known today as the Yowie. It is also 
distributed throughout the southern half of Asia where it is known as the Yeti and Abominable 
Snowman in Nepal and Tibet and the Yeren in China. It is also distributed throughout portions of 
North America where it is known as a skunk ape and booger, in Central America and in South 


America, where it is known as mapinguary throughout the northern parts of Brazil. 


People generally imagine that there was only ever one large bipedal hominoid existing at any one 
time throughout history. Paleontology has shown us that, in fact, there were always several species of 
large bipedal hominoid co-existing and the reports that continue to come in across the globe appear to 


show that this is still the case. 


We humans have long desired to regard ourselves as utterly unique and therefore not really 
associated with the other animals that share our planet. Genetical studies have shown that we are, in 
fact, closely related to all the other placental mammals and almost genetically identical to the other 
apes. With the increasing technological advantage that we humans possess we may eventually be able 
to track down our elusive cousins. At that time we will have proven to ourselves how incredibly 
arrogant we have been and that the cryptic species that we swore could not possibly exist without us 


knowing all about them, have probably been observing us all along. 
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Chapter Six 


Yowie Tree Rips and Territorial Marker 
Sticks 


Evidence of Yowies using thumbnails to take beetle larvae from tree trunks 


On 27 & 28 October 2003 I encountered remarkable evidence of an animal preying on the wood- 
boring larvae of longicorn beetles living within wattle trees. With Steve & Rob we drove to the Jimna 
State Forest adjacent the Connondale National Park in South-east Queensland where we met Nigel & 
Jeanie who had been intrigued by what they described as tree bites and had invited me out to examine 
them. Here we examined a logged, regrowth dry eucalypt forest with a middle stratum of green 


wattle trees 4 to 5 metres in height and with a stem diameter of 10 to 20 cm at a metre above ground. 


The first tree bite examined was a large horizontal gash a metre above the ground in a bloodwood 
tree. It was possible that this was caused by yellow-tailed black cockatoo tearing a wood-boring 
larvae out of the wood. However, there was no other evidence of such activity higher in the trees as is 


usual with black cockatoo. 


All the other tree bites were completely different and all were found between half a metre and one 
metre above ground in Green Wattle trees (Acacia irrorata). A careful examination showed that they 
were not bites at all but were tree tears or rips using finger or thumb-nails and over 500 different 
examples were found over a 2 day period. All were exactly alike and showed a sophisticated method 


of wood-boring larvae predation. 


Every tree tear consisted of a strip of bark torn vertically down the trunk and measuring 12 to 35 
cm in length and 5 to 6 cm wide. There were never any claw, teeth or beak bites marks at all on the 
smooth soft bark. However, there were almost always a series of thin, straight indentations 1.5 cm in 
length vertically along one or both sides of the tree tear. Sometimes there were identical indentations 
directly above and below the tree tear. These appeared to be the impression of a thumb-nail and it 
appeared as if the unknown animal was pressing its nail into the bark to determine the location of its 
prey. 

The strip of bark was always left hanging and then the same thumb-nail appeared to have been 
used to tear out 2 or 3 pieces of the underlying timber. These were usually 12 to 15 cm long, 3 to 4 
cm wide and 1 to 2 cm thick and lying directly beneath the tree tear where they had fallen to the 
ground. This always exposed the 5 to 7mm wide tunnel of the wood-boring larvae that was aligned 


vertically within the tree tear. 


Only a 5 or 6 cm length of the wood-boring larvae’s tunnel was exposed always near the base of 
the tree tear and only the top quarter of the tunnel was removed when the elongated chip of wood had 
been torn out. There was never any damage to the wood-boring larvae’s tunnel as a cockatoo would 
create to enlarge the hole in the top of the tunnel. Instead, the animal must have inserted an elongated 


fingernail and hooked the larvae cleanly out of its resting place. 


I was particularly impressed by the efficiency used in the predation of the wood-boring larvae 
with every attempt to locate & extract the grub exactly the same and every attempt successful. 
Almost every wattle tree had its single larvae removed and all the tree tears looked as if they had 
been created very recently over a period of a month or so. Some had been ripped only a night or two 
ago and others were days or weeks older as if an animal had repeatedly revisited the site. Wattle trees 
in every location from level ground to steep slopes beside a creek had been attacked to remove the 


grubs. 


Nigel & Jeanie had preserved one of the grubs, which was about 7mm wide behind the head and 
about 5 cm long and belonged to the Cerambycidae family or longicorn beetles. Also known as long- 
horned beetles because of the long antennae possessed by most species, the larvae are known as 
round-headed borers and feed upon the solid tissues of living and dead wood. It was cream to light 
brown in colour, cylindrical with a small, hardened head and strong jaws. I thought that it was most 
likely to be either Eurynassa australis or Penthea pardalis, both feed on Acacia timber and have 


larvae up to 4 cm long. 


Aboriginal people used to target these & other wood-boring beetle and moth larvae and we 
generally know them as “witchetty grubs”. There was no evidence to suggest that local Aboriginal 
people had been harvesting these grubs as there was no sign of tool use and the bark and timber was 
too strong to have been ripped open by human finger-nails. Whatever had been feeding on the grubs 
was very careful in not disturbing the vegetation surrounding the tree and I could not think of any 


known animal that could predate on the grubs in such a way. 


Nigel & Jeanie had regularly camped in the area and had become intrigued by the identity of the 
animal that had been responsible for so many tree bites, as they referred to them. It was obvious to 
them that some animal was tearing open the small trees to extract the grubs during the night as no 
birds or mammals were ever observed during the day near the wattle trees and each morning fresh 
tree rips were discovered. On rare occasions during the night they heard unusual animal calls that 
sounded like the chatter of a monkey and one night whilst spotlighting they disturbed a black-furred 


bipedal, human-sized, primate-like animal that quickly moved off. 
Sticks used as communication or territorial markers 


On about 21 June 2008 I noticed on our property at Wooyung, in northern NSW, 3 small sticks in 


a line on the northern side of the track near the barbeque & shed impaled into the earth & a metre or 


so apart. Each was too small & delicate to have fallen & impaled itself into the hard, dead eucalypt 
leaf-covered earth. Each had a forked twig at the end and every stick was leaning at about a 45 
degree angle towards the road. Many times before I had pulled such small sticks out of the ground 


thereabouts thinking that they had naturally speared into the ground. 


This time I left them because Pixie Byrnes called to visit after Paul Cropper gave her my details. 
Pixie had drawings of 3 different yowies that she had been watching and had observed one holding 
three sticks and she had noticed that they were using these sticks as communication and / or 
territorial markers. Pixie Byrnes believes that the yowies are primarily responsible for the impaled 
sticks that one finds leaning at about a 45-degree angle to the ground, usually pointing towards 


human disturbance. 


I began to take more notice of such things and found dozens of what could be such territorial 
markers in the bushland beside my own house. These included small, elongated pieces of curled dead 
bark and tiny twigs standing upright. These are of very light weight and yet all are standing directly 
upright in the hard ground and have often been impaled through thick pieces of bark and dead leaves 
lying on the ground. Also surprising was that these pieces of bark and sticks were usually placed in 
line, especially alongside the tracks. Large sticks, from 1 m to 3 m in length are also to be found and 
all the larger sticks lean at an angle towards my house. On one occasion I found a 2 m long stick that 
had been carefully balanced with its end on the ground supported by a small log, and it was also in 
line with all the similar sticks that had been impaled up to 30 cm into the clay soil and every one 


pointed towards my house. 


One large stick can be surrounded by or adjacent large numbers of small twigs, often in straight 


lines. 


Larger pole-like sticks 3m long, with usually 3 or 4 resting up against tree trunks, or holding each 
other up, sometimes with the larger end uppermost, forming a tepee-like structures may also be 
constructed by yowies. Additionally, the crossed sticks that one often finds lying flat or at an angle 


against shrubs & tangles of fallen sticks & vines are believed to possibly be Yowie markers. 


I had wondered about these sticks, impaled into the earth and was always surprised to 
occasionally find one with the slender end imbedded firmly into very hard soil. I had always 
imagined that they fell like that naturally though I was never able to duplicate it, always finding it 
impossible to force the sticks into the hard ground in which such sticks were found. Once, after 
having dropped one of my daughters off at the end of the road to catch the school bus, I picked up all 
the larger fallen sticks along the road that can get wedged under the car’s chassis. An hour later 
driving back along the same road I noticed a large stick impaled into the earth bank, 3 m long, 
leaning over the road and only just allowing me to drive under it. Thinking that it had just fallen from 
the tree, I got out and pulled it out, it was impaled about 15 cm into the earth & threw it into the bush. 


The next day another stick of a similar size and angle was in the same place, actually embedded into 


the steeply sloping top of the northern road earthen bank as if it had been replaced. I left it because it 


really did look like a territorial marker. 


One of my regular jobs has been working for Vision Walk tours where we walk along a km of 
road in Whian Whian N.P. west of Byron Bay using night vision goggles attached to a head brace 
looking for wildlife in the darkness. I began to pay close attention to the sticks and was amazed to 
find that there were dozens of identical sticks about 2 m long, often with a forked twig at the end, 
impaled into the earth directly adjacent and on both sides of the road. Each stick was situated about 
20 to 30 m apart and every stick was leaning at about a 45 degree angle towards the road. One stick 
was impaled by its small slender end with the larger end uppermost. What I found strange was that 
every stick had the identical lean towards the road and that not one stick was to be found leaning up 
or down the road or towards the bush on the side of the road as one would expect if they had simply 
fallen and accidentally impaled themselves into the earth. We have also been observing cairns of 
carefully balanced small stones in remote areas, that are constructed at night and then removed on 
subsequent nights. Are these also the work of yowies and are we encountering non-human art? 


Careful examination of bushland for such markers may well be warranted. 


Chapter Seven 


A Short History of Yowie Reports 


The earliest known reference to a giant hairy man from Australia is found in a couple of handbills 
held by the British Museum and which were circulated in England in the 1790s to advertise the 
opportunity for the public to view private collections of animals brought from the distant colonies. 
Now extinct species such as dodos were exhibited and some of the only detailed descriptions existing 


came from writers who recorded exactly what they had viewed. 


These handbills include an accurate drawing and a detailed description of the “wonderful large 
wild man or monstrous giant, brought from Botany Bay”. Some researchers believe that this must 
have been a hoax or that it was a known species of ape that was exhibited, though I think that it may 
well have been the real thing. This is because in the 1700s one did not need to try to hoax the public 
because previously unknown and remarkable animals were being shipped back to Europe for display 


all the time. 


Before the existence of many scientific institutions and zoological gardens these animals were 
displayed by those that captured and transported them and when the animal died it was discarded or 
buried. Of all the dodos brought to Europe for instance, only a foot and a head survived in a museum, 
and the dodo was regarded for a long time as a purely mythical animal until remains, writings and 
illustrations were uncovered. If the handbill referred to a chimpanzee, gorilla or orung utan 
displayed, there would have been no need to pretend that it had come from Australia when Africa and 
Asia were equally remote and exotic locations where all kinds of wonderful animals were being 


discovered. 


If it was a now-known ape being displayed it would have caused a sensation and would have been 
illustrated as it actually appeared, because such species of man-like apes were either yet to be 
discovered or relatively unknown. If one were to find a 1700s handbill in some collection with an 
illustration, a description and a location of a dodo it would be utterly ridiculous to state that some 
kind of a hoax must have been perpetrated and that the illustration, description and location just 
accidentally represented reality. The illustration, description and location of the “wonderful large 
wild man or monstrous giant” are exactly the same as all the subsequent illustrations and descriptions 
and the hairy man was sighted subsequently near Botany Bay where this original specimen was said 


to have been obtained. 


The handbill states that this first specimen was obtained after it drank from a container of rum 
abandoned by the sailors on an isolated beach when a family of yowies disturbed them and it was 


rendered unconscious. Yowies today are known to scavenge around human habitation and to take 


food either abandoned or purposely left out for them. In the 1700s if an unknown animal was 
accidentally obtained it would not be taken to some scientific institution or even the existing 
authorities, it would immediately be brought on board and transported back to the homeland so that it 


could be used for recouping costs. 


The capture by a train crew of a Sasquatch or Bigfoot was reported in the Daily Colonist, 
Victoria, British Columbia, on 4 July 1884 on the Fraser River near the town of Yale. It was named 
“Jacko”, described as gorilla-like, though resembling a man, with forearms much longer than a 
person, and covered all over with short glossy black hair. Researchers have found references to it 
having been sold to the Barnum and Bailey Circus were it was exhibited around America and was 
then shipped to Europe and thrown overboard when it died. Just like the Australian hairy man, 
subsequent reports of its existence from the same locality have been recorded since and because the 
remains of the single specimen obtained were not preserved, its actual existence is still disputed. 
Before our scientific age, except for the collections of a very few specialists, almost everything was 
eventually discarded as it was expected that there would always be plenty of specimens available for 


collection in the future. 


The handbill states: “There have been various reports concerning this most surprising wild man or 
huge savage giant, that was brought from Botany Bay to England, numbers of people arguing and 
disputing his enormous size, but to prevent further contending, the following is sufficient to satisfy 
the reader as many thousands have seen him in Plymouth, where he was landed alive and in good 
health ..... He is much tamer, and not so savage in temper as might be expected. He is 9 feet 7 
inches (2.9 m) high, 4 feet 10 inches (1.5 m) broad, a remarkable large head, broad face, frightful 
eyes, a broad nose and thick lips like a black, very broad teeth, heavy eye-brows, hair stronger than a 
horse’s mane, a long beard strong as black wire, body and limbs covered with strong black hair, the 
nails of his fingers and toes may be properly called talons, crooked like a hawk’s bill, and as hard as 


horn. In short, he is viewed with admiration and astonishment on account of his huge size”. 


Perhaps the earliest report of what may have been a yowie in Queensland comes from the book 
Tom Petrie’s Reminiscences of Early Queensland by his daughter Constance Campbell Petrie. Tom 
Petrie arrived in Brisbane as a child with his family in 1837 and spent his childhood playing with the 
Turrbal Aboriginal children & learning to speak their language fluently. He grew up to understand 


their culture and the environment better than any other European settler. 


“On one occasion when my father returned from the Turon diggings in 1851, he showed the 
blacks some gold dust, and they informed him they knew where there was lots of it. So they took him 
to Samford to a creek in the scrub there, and sure enough there was plenty “yellow” showing, but it 


was only mica. However, they camped for the night there in the scrub. 


Samford was all wild bush then. As darkness was descending a bird (a “mirram” or grey shrike- 


thrush) came and settled on a branch above their heads and called out. An old blackfellow got up and 


spoke to it, asking if there were any strange blacks in the neighbourhood. The bird did not answer but 


flew away, so the natives felt safe. 


However, later on, a sound like something heavy hitting against a hollow tree broke the stillness. 
The sound was rather peculiar: to this day my father says he can hear it in fancy in the quietude of the 
scrub. He suggested that it was a tree falling; but his dark companions would not hear of this . . . they 
said that the sound was a strange blackfellow knocking, and though it did not occur again, nothing 
quietened them, and one man sat up all night watching. All for no purpose though for nothing 
happened.” (Petrie, 1904) 


Various researchers have noticed that male yowies use sticks to create knocking and whacking 
sounds as a territorial warning and so it is possible that the strange sound heard that night so long ago 
was a yowie upset at the disturbance to its territory. Perhaps the Aboriginal men knew exactly what 


was responsible, which is why they were so concerned that one of them remained on guard all night. 


Graham Joyner’s extensive research has uncovered many early reports of yowies published in his 
book The Hairy Man of South Eastern Australia, Canberra 1977. Other researchers such as Rex and 
Heather Gilroy, Tony Healy, Paul Cropper and Dean Harrison have all unearthed large numbers of 
additional reports up to the present day, The following reports have been taken from their published 


material and some have come from my own contacts. 


Captain Peter Cunningham, a Royal Navy surgeon, in his memoir, Two Years in New South 
Wales, published in 1827, stated that he heard strange cries echoing through the mountains, that he 
attributed to the Puttikan. The Awabakal Aboriginal people described this as a fearsome creature that 
resembled a tall man with a hairy body and a long mane, with skin so tough that spears would not 


pierce it and that roamed by night but was afraid of fire. 


Alexander Harris also recorded Aboriginal knowledge of the yowie when he was exploring the 
forests to the north of New Castle in the 1830s, when he published his memoir An Emigrant 
Mechanic, Settlers and Convicts or Recollections of Sixteen years Labour in the Australian 
Backwoods. They informed him of a ‘great tall animal like a man . . . much greater than the human 


stature, and covered in hair, and perpetually making a frightful noise as he wandered alone.’ 


An 1842 edition of the Australian and New Zealand Monthly Magazine stated that the natives of 
Australia believed in a hideous monster, of an unearthly character and ape-like appearance. “On the 
other hand a contested point has long existed among Australian naturalists whether or not such an 
animal of the Yahoo existed, one party contending that it does, and that from its scarceness, shyness 
and solitary habits, man has not succeeded in obtaining a specimen, and that it is most likely one of 


the monkey tribe.” 


Captain William Collin in his autobiography Life and Adventures (of an Essexman) described an 
event that occurred at Port Hacking NSW in 1856 as follows. “One afternoon Gogerly sent down two 


of his boys in an old log canoe, to tell us that their father had seen a Yahoo, or wild man of the 
woods; it was about 12 feet high, they said, carrying a staff 20 feet long. He warned us that we were 
not safe from the creature, as it was seen close to our tents. On hearing a noise he used his spyglass 
and scanned the shore, til his eyes rested on the monster, which he declared was looking at my mate 
and myself, as we gathered shells on the beach. We loaded our guns and took them to find the Yahoo. 


We certainly did find some remarkable tracks, which had not been made by a human being.” 
The Sydney newspaper The Empire, 17 April 1871 published the following article. 


“The following particulars have been supplied to us by Mr. George Osborne, of Illawarra Hotel, 
Dapto, concerning a strange looking animal, which he saw last Monday, and which he believes was a 
gorilla. It is to be hoped successful means may be adopted to capture the animal (alive if possible), as 
it is quite evident it is one of the greatest natural curiosities yet found in the colony. Together with the 
interest attached to the peculiarity of this strange “monster in human form”, there is something very 
remarkable and suggestive in the fact, that he should have presented himself to Mr. Osborne, while 
that gentleman was going his rounds, collecting the census. The following are Mr. Osborne’s remarks 


concerning the animal: 


‘On my way from Mr. Mathew Reen’s, coming down a range about half a mile behind Mr. John 
Graham’s residence, at Avondale, after sunset, my horse was startled at seeing an animal coming 


down a tree .. . and when it got to within about 8 feet (2.4 m) of the ground it lost its grip and fell. 


My feelings at the moment were anything but happy, but although my horse was restless I 
endeavored to get a good glimpse of the animal by following it as it retreated until it disappeared into 


a gully. It somewhat resembled the shape of a man, according to the following description: 


Height, about 5 feet (1.5 m), slender proportioned, arms long, legs like a human being, only the 
feet being about 18 inches (46 cm) long, and shaped like an iguana, with long toes, the muscles of the 
arms and chest being well developed, the back of the head straight, with the neck and body, but the 
front or face projected forward, with monkey features, every particle of the body except the feet and 
face was covered with black hair, with a tan-coloured streak from the neck to the abdomen. While 
looking at me its eyes and mouth were in motion, after the fashion of a monkey. It walked quadruped 
fashion, but at every few paces it would turn around and look at me following it, supporting the body 
with the two legs and one arm, while the other was placed across the hip. I also noticed that it had no 
tail. 

It appears that two children named Summers saw the same animal or one similar in the same 
locality about two years ago, but they say it was then only the size of a boy about thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. Perhaps this is the same animal that Mr. B. Rixon saw at the Cordeaux River about five 


or six years ago. The query is, ‘where did it come from?’” 


The Sydney Morning Herald, 12 October 1877 published the following article. 


“An Extraordinary Animal,—Mr. Prosser, manager at Messrs. Amos and Co.’s sawmill at Amos’s 
Siding, near Sutton Forest, has just informed us (Scrutineer) that a most peculiar animal has been 
seen by two men, Patrick Jones and Patrick Doyle, residents of Sutton Forest, in the bush between 
Cable’s Siding and Jordan’s Crossing. Mr. Prosser himself has seen the footprints; they are 3 feet 
apart, and the impression made by the feet is similar to that of an elephant. The animal is described as 
being 7 feet high, with a face like a man, and long shaggy hair, and makes a tremendous noise. 
Fourteen of the men from the mill, fully armed, intend starting on Saturday next to endeavour to 
capture this “wild man of the woods”. Mr. Prosser assures us there is no exaggeration about this 


affair, and every one at the mill believes in the existence of this strange creature.” 
The Queanbeyan Observer, 30 November 1894 ran a report that stated: 


“On the third of October last young Johnnie McWilliams was riding from his home at Snowball to 
the Jinden P.O., Braidwood. When about half way the boy was startled by the extraordinary sight of a 
wild man or gorilla. The boy states that a wild man suddenly appeared from behind a tree, about 30 
yards from the road, stood looking at him for a few seconds, and then turned and ran for the wooded 
hills a mile or so from the road. The animal ran for two hundred yards across open country before 
disappearing over a low hill, so that the boy had ample time to observe the beast. The boy states that 
he appeared to be over six feet in height and heavily built. He describes it “as a big man covered with 
long hair”. It did not run very fast and tore up the dust with its nails, and in jumping a log it struck its 
feet against a limb, when it bellowed like a bullock. When running it kept looking back at the boy, till 
it disappeared. It was three o’clock in the afternoon, and the boy described everything he saw 
minutely. The boy is a truthful and manly young fellow, well acquainted with all the known animals 


in the New South Wales bush and persists that he could not have been mistaken. 


For many years there have been tales of trappers coming across enormous tracks of some 
unknown animal in the mountain wilds around Snowball. Of course, these tales were received with 
doubt, and put down as clever romancing on the part of the possum hunters, but the story of Johnnie 
McWilliams is believed by all who know the boy as a true tale. The proof of the existence of such an 


animal in New South Wales should be of some interest to the naturalist.” 


The Sydney Morning Herald, 23 October 1912, published an account of a sighting of the yowie 
near Creewah, NSW, written by the noted poet and bushman Sydney Wheeler Jephcott. 


“After nearly fifty years in the ‘bush’ with every sense alert to catch the secrets of the wilds, up 
until a few days ago not the faintest scintilla of first hand evidence had reached me that any animal of 
importance remained unknown in our country. But about 10 days ago, when riding through the jungle 
which lies on the eastern slope of Bull Hill (about 12 miles south-east of Nimitybelle railway 
station), I noticed on a white gum trunk a series of scratches such as could be made with the point of 
a desert spoon. These scratches were in a series of three on one side meeting a single scratch coming 


from the opposite direction, being exactly such as would be made by three fingers and the thumb of a 


great hand with abnormally strong and large nails. Beginning at a height of about three feet six 
inches, the series of scratches rose to a height of about seven feet. All .. . were made by a right hand, 


suggesting that the creature which made them shared a peculiarity of mankind. 


From these indications I judged that some animal unknown to science was at large in this country, 
but took no further action. However, on Sunday (October 12), I heard that George Summerell, a 
neighbour of mine, while riding up the track, which forms a short cut from Bombala to Bemboka, 
had that day, about noon, when approaching a small creek about a mile below ‘Packers Swamp’, 
ridden close up to a strange animal, which, on all fours, was drinking from a creek. As it was covered 
in grey hair, the first thought that rose to Summerell’s mind was: ‘What an immense kangaroo’. But, 
hearing the horse’s feet on the track, it rose up to its full height, of about 7 feet, and looked quietly at 


the horseman. 


Then stooping down again, it finished its drink, and then, picking up a stick that lay by, it walked 
steadily away up a slope . . . and disappeared among the rocks and timber 150 yards away. 
Summerell described the face as being like that of an ape or man, minus forehead and chin, with a 


great trunk all one size from shoulders to hips, and with arms that nearly reached to its ankles. 


I rode up to the scene on Monday morning. On arriving about a score of footprints attested to the 
truth of Summerell’s account, the handprints where the animal had stooped at the edge of the water 
being especially plain. These handprints differed from a large human hand chiefly in having the little 
fingers set much like the thumbs (a formation explaining the series of scratches on the white gum 


tree). 


A striking peculiarity was revealed, however, in the footprints: these, resembling an enormously 
long and ugly human foot in the heel, instep, and ball, had only four toes — long (nearly 5 inches), 
cylindrical, and showing evidence pf extreme flexibility. Even in the prints which had sunk deepest 


into the mud there was no trace of the ‘thumb’ of the characteristic ape’s ‘foot’. 


Besides, perhaps, a score of new prints, there were old ones discernable, showing that the animal 
had crossed the creek at least a fortnight previously. After a vexatious delay, I was able, on the 
Wednesday afternoon, to take three plaster of Paris casts — one of a footprint in very stiff mud, 
another in very wet mud, and a third of the hand with its palm superimposed on the front part of the 
corresponding foot. These I have now forwarded to Professor Davis, at the university, where, no 


doubt, they can be seen by those interested.” 


Surveyor Charles Harper, on hearing of the Summerell incident wrote to the Sydney Sun, with an 


account of his own sighting that was published on 10 November 1912. 


“For many years past vague and mysterious rumours have been current of an Australian gorilla or 
‘hairyman’, or some such animal, seen on and in the wild uninhabited mountains and gorges forming 


the Currickbilly Range . . . from the head of the Clyde River extending southerly to the Victorian 


border, the eastern slope consists of excessively broken, lateral ridges, deep gorges, and dense 
jungles, extremely difficult of access for man or beast, therefore its primeval solitude is very rarely 
disturbed. Scientists assert that this animal, like the bunyip, is a myth, and such animals do not, and 
never did, exist on this continent, although the old generation of Aboriginal natives assert the 


contrary in both cases. 


In various parts of the southern district of this state on the coastal slopes, and at various times, 
extending over a long period, I have met men (and reliable men at that) who unhesitatingly assert that 
they had seen this hairy man-shaped animal at short distances. They were so terrified at the 
apparition and the hideous noise it made when it saw them that they left their work as timber-getters, 


and at once cleared out from the locality, leaving their tools and work behind them. 


The description of this animal, seen at different times by different people in several localities, but 


always in the jungle, invariably coincided. 


At the risk of being considered by your readers the reincarnation of Ananias or the late Thomas 
Pepper, I will describe this animal as once seen as briefly as possible. I had to proceed some distance 
into the heart of these jungles for a special purpose, accompanied by two others, and two large 


kangaroo dogs with a strain of the British bulldog in each. 


On the night of the second day, about 9pm . . . we heard a most unusual sound, similar to the 
beating of a badly-tuned drum, accompanied by a low, rumbling growl. The dogs were supposed to 
be able to tackle anything. But in this case they seemed utterly demoralized, they would not bark, but 


whined, and made to come into the tents. 


The horrible sound gradually drew nearer and our thoughts flew to escaped tigers . .. We had no 
firearms, only a scrub hook and an axe . . . after much coaxing I induced one of my companions who 
had a large bundle of leaves and dry kindling to . . . place them on the smoldering camp fire . . . they 
flickered up into a big blaze, illuminating the scrub . . . when a most blood-curdling sight met our 


gaze. 


A huge man-like animal stood erect not twenty yards (14 m) from the fire, growling, grimacing, 
and thumping his breast with his huge man-like paws . . . . The creature stood in one position for 


some time, sufficiently long to enable me to photograph him on my brain. 


I would say its height when standing erect would be 5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 10 inches (1.7 to 1.8 
m). Its body, legs, and arms were covered with long, brownish-red hair, which shook with every 
quivering movement of its body. The hair on its shoulder and back parts appeared in the subdued 
light of the fire to be jet-black, and long; but what struck me as most extraordinary was the 


apparently human shape, but still so very different. 


I will commence its detailed description with the feet, which only occasionally I could get a 


glimpse of. I saw that the metatarsal bones were very short, much shorter than in the genus Homo, 


but the phalanges were extremely long, indicating great grasping power by the feet. The fibula bone 
of the leg was much shorter than in man. The femur bone of the thigh was very long, out of all 


proportion to the rest of the leg. 


The body frame was enormous, indicating immense strength and power of endurance. The arms 
and forepaws were extremely long and large, and very muscular, being covered with shorter hair. The 
head and face were very small, but very human. The eyes were large, dark and piecing, deeply set. A 
most horrible mouth was ornamented with two large and long canine teeth. When the jaws were 
closed they protruded over the lower lip. The stomach seemed like a sack hanging halfway down the 
thighs, whether natural or prolapsus I could not tell. All this observation occupied a few minutes 


while the creature stood erect, as if the firelight had paralysed him. 


After a few more growls, and thumping his breast, he made off, the first few yards erect, then at a 
faster gait on all fours through the low scrub. Nothing would induce my companions to continue the 
trip, at which I was rather pleased than otherwise, and returned as quickly as possible out of the reach 
of Australian gorillas, rare as they are.” The Bombala Anthropoid, was drawn by Will Donald from 


the description. 


Now let us jump forward 91 years from these earlier detailed descriptions to a recent description 
of a close encounter with what may well be Meganthropus palaeojavanicus. This encounter was 
forwarded to me by Tony Healy and concerns Jason C.’s experience on a wooded plateau at Ormeau, 


south-eastern Queensland in late April/ early May 2003. 


“My job that day was to clear the trees from the hill side so that a house could be built into the 
side of it. The hill-side itself was at a 45 degree angle so as you can imagine, I was hanging from 
ropes and the likes to make sure I didn’t fall to the bottom of the cliff. I had already cut down a few 
big gum trees, and they made a hell of a crash as they hit the ground below, which was a fair way 
down. I stopped the chainsaw after 45 minutes into the job, so that I could change the chain on it and 


my eye caught something moving below. 


I stopped what I was doing and my attention was focused on this really-ugly looking thing with 
hair all over its body. It was sitting crouched in the bushes 200 metres down the slope staring back at 
me. It had a beard and stuff! It looked like a really-ugly human with dark brown hair all over it. The 
only place it didn’t have any hair was around its eyes and nose. The nose was flattened and the head 


quite large to the portions of its body frame. 


It suddenly stood up, and now I was looking at it from the waist up and the hair on its body was 
matted with mud and other debris and looking quite filthy like it hadn’t bathed. The face was not like 
a monkey or ape, but more like a really ugly man. If this were a person dressed up in a suit, he would 


have to be in the height range of a tall basket-ball player and built solidly. But, this thing didn’t act 


nor look human. It had a very angry look on its face, like it wasn’t happy with me being there. It 


wasn’t a puzzled look, just an angry one. 


After both staring at each other for 10 seconds, it took off behind a tree where it continued to 
observe me from that position for a further 10 seconds. It then crouched back down, and started 
moving away from the area in a funny side-to-side motion. It soon blended into the bushland and 


disappeared from sight. 


The noise it was making as it left the area was as though he was tearing up the bushland throwing 
a temper tantrum like a child would. I heard what sounded like big rocks being thrown around and 
smaller trees breaking and snapping and by now the noise was coming back toward me. Then the 
bush was silent. No noise from birds or other animals could be heard. I thought to myself, right-oh, 


time to pack up my gear and get the hell out of here before it comes back. 


I had to climb a little way back up the hill to get back to my vehicle, trying to keep hold of my 
gear as well as grab onto tufts of grass to haul myself back up to safety. Suddenly I felt as though the 
thing was right behind me, and it must have ran through the bush ahead of me without my seeing or 
hearing it, and by the noise and commotion it appeared to be close to where my car was parked. It 


then did a half moon manoeuvre on me, like it was going to try and cut me off from my car. 


So I’m running on a diagonal, away from my car now, and still running uphill trying to get to a 
clearing. I finally made it to the road, nothing came out at me, and the noises stopped. I didn’t know 


what to make of the whole experience. I was scared shitless for the duration of the encounter. 


I knew this thing wasn’t human after it stood up, and if I was to put its face in a category, I would 
say it resembled a Neanderthal man. The forehead was wide and flat and also protruding, more than a 
normal human’s forehead. The eyes were big, but deep. The hair around its face was around 3 inches 
long; on its body the hair was not quite as long. The skin was a dark pigment dirtied with mud. My 
height is 5ft 11, and taking that into consideration and having an educated guess, I would say that it 


was around 9ft tall with a solid build. 


I’m estimating that it weighed 3 times my body weight, with its arms reaching down to the knees 
and running in a side to side motion. The speed of this animal was mind blowing to me with its legs 
seeming very un-humanly the way it moved. To this day I am still wondering if I had imagined the 


whole thing and I wasn’t a believer of such things until my encounter.” 


As one can clearly see, all of these descriptions quite closely match the description on the 1790s 
handbill that appears to record the first actual capture of a living species of Meganthropus 
palaeojavanicus. There are minor discrepancies as individuals of different ages and consequently 
different sizes were observed and recorded. Note also that unlike the yeti and the bigfoot, of which 
there have been very few detailed descriptions of actual observations of the animal, but lots of 


encounters with footprints, the Australian yowie is known from many detailed descriptions spanning 


almost 180 years. This is almost certainly because the yeti and bigfoot are extremely rare animals, if 
they still exist, inhabiting landscapes densely populated by people that are in direct competition with 
it. 

With the removal of the Aboriginal human and dingo competitive pressures in Australia and the 
vast areas of wilderness available to it, Meganthropus palaeojavanicus has been able to increase its 
numbers and is now quite a common animal and the dominant predator in its ecosystem. There have 
been hundreds of detailed descriptions of the Australian hairy man and I would advise any interested 
reader to examine the books written by other researchers to acquaint themselves with the vast array 
of data now available for examination. If the species did not exist there would be no records of 
encounters. Those that have encountered it are shocked to discover a living animal that they have 


either never heard mentioned or if they had they were sure that it was just an urban myth. 


The wonderful colour 16mm movie film taken by Roger Patterson of a female Sasquatch walking 
along the riverbed of Bluff Creek in Northern California showing the animal head on, in profile and 
in rear view provides evidence that an animal, probably of the same species as the yowie, also exists 
in North America. Some believe that the film shows a man dressed in a gorilla suit but this can be 
easily proven otherwise if one considers the terrain that the figure is striding through. Having spent a 
lifetime traversing rock-strewn riverbeds I well know that it is quite impossible for any human to 
move across such terrain without continuously observing the rocks at one’s feet. Yet the figure in the 
Patterson film is striding rapidly across the river rock landscape with complete ease, often looking 
back at the people on horseback filming the sequence. A person in a huge and cumbersome gorilla 
suit may well be able to walk swiftly along a level concrete path but to do so across a river rock 


landscape would entail several falls. This is obviously an animal adapted to such terrain. 


There have been a great many other observations published on the internet, in newspapers, 
conference papers and books and one of the most interesting reports was published in The Townsville 
Bulletin 8 December 2004, entitled “Who Goes There”, by one of Australia’s most acknowledged 
and knowledgeable bushmen. ABC —TV’s “Bush Tucker Man” Major Les Hiddens, told of the 
remarkable discovery, of what must have been a yowie ground-sleeping platform or nest, while 
escorting scientists through a very remote region near the Russell River between Milla Milla and 


Cairns. Les Hiddens describes it as follows: 


“The first night in the scrub saw us camped about a kilometre and a half from our final 
destination. Up in that country it takes a good hour to move 1 kilometre through the scrub, so it’s all 
fairly slow going. It was the next morning that we came across something that no one in the party 


could explain. It was something that none of us had ever encountered before and left us quite baffled. 


Having moved out of our overnight area and traveled barely a couple of hundred yards, the 
forward scout came upon this very strange construction on the ground. Someone or something had 


constructed a rectangular sleeping mat on the ground made from fronds. It was perhaps a little over a 


metre long and a metre wide. This mat had been slept on that very night and the vegetation (wait-a- 


while or layer vine Calamus fronds) that made up the mat was extremely fresh. 


We all stood around examining this strange discovery with various options of what it was and 
what made it. None of us could come up with a logical answer. We examined the ends of the fronds 
to see if they had been cut with some sort of sharp object but that was not the case. They had been 
chewed off the main vine, not cut. One of the party, Dr John Campbell our expedition archaeologist, 
said that ‘If I were anywhere but here in Australia, I would say that was a primate nest’” (Hiddens, 
2004). 


The following few descriptions were obtained by myself from those who have contacted me with 


their observations. 


Michael Stubbs, his daughters and I were camped in a remote gorge in southeastern Queensland 
when we heard the distinctive wooping calls of yowies communicating with each other from the 
cliffs above. These were quite different from the powerful owl, boobook owl, koala and yellow- 
bellied glider calls that also entertained us. The next day Michael discovered a ambush, killing and 
butchering site where a cow had been consumed some time before. Several 5 m tall eucalypt trees 
had been pushed over, their leaves still green and the larger bones had been broken with rocks to 


obtain the marrow. Michael told me about a couple of yowie encounters that he had heard. 


Chris Bagnall, Michael Stubbs’s grandfather, was camping on the Wollondilly river in the 
mountains behind Mittagong with some friends on a shooting trip in 1932. He went down to the 
water to wash the dishes at night illuminated by the moon when he looked up to see a tall hairy man 
watching him, standing on a large rock on the opposite bank. He immediately went back to the 


campsite to grab his rifle but on returning it had vanished. 


Michael Stubbs was a carpentry apprentice at Hornsby Technical college, as was his good friend 
Graham Doust. Graham loved hunting & fishing with his elder brothers & was pig hunting in 1979 
on the Nowendoc River near Nowendoc, a very remote location between Walcha, 70 kms to the north 
east and Gloucester 70 kms to the north east, when he encountered a big hairy man. It moved away 
from him, and was very elusive, then from the sound of its footsteps creeping through the vegetation 
he knew that it came back around behind him. He was unable to see it when it returned but knew that 
it was watching him from cover from the sounds of its movements. That night he heard it vocalising, 
making a horrible screaming noise, that frightened him severely. He returned several times with dogs 
trying to hunt it down & the dogs would chase it far into the hills but he never was able to observe it 


again. 


I received this report on 11 August 1999 by phone from Les Holland, Tully, north-eastern 


Queensland. 


Les was collecting lawyer cane, with which he makes baskets, near an Alexandria palm forest, in 
a swampy depression in the rainforest near Tully Heads when he heard a very strange, loud “umph” 
grunt nearby. He couldn’t see anything and he knew that it wasn’t a cassowary, which he has 
regularly observed all of his life in the forests of north Queensland. He regards cassowaries as a bit of 
a nuisance because they are curious birds and will come up to him whist he is pulling cane in the 


rainforest for his baskets and he well knows all of their calls and drumming, grunting noises. 


He continued working pulling cane when he began to hear calls unlike anything he had heard 
before. He stated that it was a series of high-pitched whining calls that ended with a thump and an 
even faster high-pitched sound. He could tell that it was an animal call but it sounded like an 
outboard motor from a boat that had suddenly hit an underwater object knocking the engine propeller 
shaft out of the water so that it began running at very high revs before being switched off. Since he 
was far from water he knew that it had to be something else but couldn’t decide what it might be so 
climbed up a large tree, that had been blown over by Cyclone Winifred 2 years earlier and now 


leaning at a 45 degree angle, to get a look over the thick under-storey vegetation. 


He could not see the unknown animal though he was surprised that it was much closer than what 
he had imagined and he could see the vegetation moving as it circled partly around him still making 
the strange sounds. Then it moved off into the palm thicket so he climbed down the tree and followed 
it. As he approached the still obscured animal a sudden powerful series of very aggressive, loud and 
rapid grunts and the shaking of vegetation shocked him and for the first time in his life he felt afraid 


of being in the forest and ran for his life back to his car. 


He told his Aboriginal friends and neighbours about the incidents and they warned him not to go 
there again and that they had encountered yowies there 20 years ago. He was then telling his friend, 
Billy Jepson, about the encounter whilst having a drink at Mount Mackay and Billy informed him 
that he had also seen the animal. He had a farm at Mission Beach and began hearing high-pitched 
calls like a woman screaming and in the morning found some of his goats dead, crushed by some 


very powerful animal, as if they had been made of foam rubber. 
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Lloyd Stapleton’s photos of the footprints of a very heavy bipedal animal that had jumped over the 
farm gate and left deep and distinct impressions in the gravel road, softened by heavy recent rain. A 
flooded river directly adjacent meant that no neighbours could access the property at the time the photo 
was taken at Glendonbrook on 22 April 2008. 
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Neil Frost’s drawing of a yowie observed using vision binoculars 4 July 1995 al 


night 
Myth & Monsters 2001 Conference 20 October 2001. See page 8. p 


Individual 1 


` isti Descripti C ' 
Sex Male (?) No evidence/ probably male because of 
i size 
Height 185cm Determined from visual & photographic 
evidence 
Weight: 127kg (estimated) (20 stone) Estimated from sightings 
(visual size) and from aural observation 
(sounded big) 
Hair Colour: Dark From witness observations, black or dark 
brown or whatever 
Hair Length: Long From daytime witness 
Eye Colour: Yellow /orange/red From night observations, iris dilates to 
approximately the size of ten cent coin or 
larger 
Skin Colour: Dark From witness observation and 
photograph 
Face: Light facial hair, From witness observations 
deep skin folds, 
emaciated appearance 
Head: Large, triangular, pointed From witness observations 
no discernible neck 
Body: Large, bulky From witness observations 
Speed: Very fast 50% faster than what I can run. Can clear 


barbed wire fences in stride. Determined 

by visual and aural observations. 
Strength: Powerful Can break small trees with ease. Moves 

easily through very dense bush at high 


intelligence: High Uses tools (branch to remove light from 
tree), constructs simple bush hides for 
ambus. hotogra 
anA A r em effect 
(throws object to scare pursuer and to 
mislead observer of direction taken), 
inquisitive (observes people), patient 
(prepared to hold position for long 
periods of time), adaptive (changes 
patterns of behaviour to suit new 
circumstances), quick learner (all 
attempts to capture behaviour are onl 
Suan Bess attempt), enjoys a ý 
chase (wants to be seen, waits for 
pursuers to catch up!), provocative 
(deliberately draws attention to itself - 
calls) 

Language: Calls Grunts, howls, growls (like lion), calls 
‘mook, mook, mook’ (not owl), thumps 
foot on ground 


Neil Frost's brief overview of two yowics regularly observed in the Blue Mountains 
Myth & Monsters 2001 Conference 20 October 2001, See page 8. 


food: 


Temperament: 
Territory: 


Activity: 


other 


cl teristi 
Sex: 

Height: 

pice: 


other 


fhe existence of two individuals can 


Omnivore 


Non-aggressive 
Stationary 


Nocturnal 


Descripti 


Female(?) 
approx 137cm 
Gnome like 


Eats native birds (observed), bird seed 
(from cage across valley), eats cats (cat 


“hair on top strands of barbed wire fences 


(?) plucks hair from cats), raids compost 
heaps (?), raids fruit trees (observed), dog 
food and scraps taken, eats chickens 
(dismembered chicken bodies) 

Few threatening gestures (except the 
throwing of a tree stump) 

Has maintained a territory covering at 
least three valleys for past three years 
Active throughout entire night. Mainly 
from early twilight to mid evening and 
increasingly active around full moon 
and last quarter. Some sightings have 
occurred during the day (typically at mid 
morning) and one sighting in late 
afternoon). 

Likes playing chasings, likes children 


Individual 2 


Comment 


Probably female or juvenile 
From one witness sighting only 
Face clearly seen looking through 
window in artificial light 


„Individual 2 seems to be less active than 


Individual 1. Less information is known. 


be confirmed from several encounters: 


aural observations where two individuals were heard moving in different directions 

two different heights, where individual 1 has been confirmed in height using a 
combination of photographic and visual evidence and individual 2 was observed to 
heve a height that is significantly different. 

4 visual sighting of individual 1 (based on height) with a simultaneous audio 
recording of another individual in the swamp at the same time (7.30 pm ona Friday, 

\es accurately noted by witness for individual 1 and time accurately determined for 
-\cividual 2 (?) by recorded flyover of twin engine charter plane during recorded 
» Crivity) separated by a road and a distance of 600 metres. 

simultaneous and independent observations of three witnesses. Two witnesses 
\cHively tracking an individual (probably individual 2) in swamp and another witness 
sbserving individual 1 in bush near house (sighting eyes and crude outline) whilst also 
+ serving other two witnesses in swamp area. 

on Occasions it appears that more than one individual is active, particularly as 
(“ferpreted from the response displayed from the dogs in the area. 


r© ards, 


Neil Frost's brief overview of two yowies regularly observed in the Blue Mountains 
NH Frost Conference 


Myth & Monsters 2001 20 October 2001. See page 8. 


The next night he heard the sound again and crept out to the goats with his pig dogs and torch and 
was horrified to see a huge animal walking on all four legs towards his goats. He sent the pig dogs at 
the animal and they ran up to it and then turned and ran away, which amazed him because of their 
normal savage hunting instincts. The four footed black hairy animal then rose up onto two legs and 


moved off into the forest and he did not see or hear it again. 


Later on Les found 3 big footprints in a banana plantation where he was working and they were 
shaped somewhat like a human footprint but had only 4 distinct toes that did not run at an angle as in 
humans but were squared off in front and the prints also lacked a distinct instep. Les described 
another incident that happened to his friend, Stan, when they were both working on King Ranch. Stan 
came walking back to the settlement and told Les that he was just driving back from his stock work 2 
miles away along a dirt track in his jeep when a huge hairy ape-like creature rushed out of the 
vegetation and grabbed the side of the car and pushed it over onto its side. Stan jumped out of the car, 
ran for his life and continued on foot for the settlement. He and Les then went back for the jeep in 
Les’s car and found it on its side, as Stan had described, with dusty scuff-marks adjacent, but no sign 


of the animal responsible. 


Although the male Meganthropus palaeojavanicus, if that is what it is, will act aggressively to 
defend its territory, it is not a dangerous animal and, like the gorilla, its acts of aggression appear to 
be bluff to discourage humans from entering its territory. With its continuously increasing population 
it is expected that there will be many more such reports received in the future. Neil Frost has stated 
that he has encountered the yowie approximately 300 times adjacent his house in the Blue Mountains 
and his neighbours have also had numerous encounters and Neil has been interviewed by the ABC 
TV science programme Catalyst which can be viewed on the internet at 


http://www.abc.net.au/catalyst/stories/s581072.htm 


During the show, Neil stated: “It’s around 2.1 metres. It has a long thick coat, very dark and the 
face is largely hairless, very deep skin folds. The closest I’ve been is probably about 6 feet... I 
walked down into the swamp, turned on the light and without knowing it the thing had been so close 
to me, and it stood up directly to the front of me and slightly to the side, leant towards me and just 
roared in my face. The only thing I really remember was the basic outline, it’s height, the red eyes, 


because I had the torch shining at it, or above it’s head and it was black skinned.” 


Anthropologist Dr Helmut Loofs-Wissowa, who’s catalogued similar reports from around the 
world, particularly Vietnam and Laos, was also interviewed and stated: “I came across this wild man 
phenomena there and I eventually found out it was really a worldwide phenomenon.” Another 
anthropologist interviewed, Alan Thorne, stated that he thinks mavericks like Helmut are crucial to 


the progress of science, “It’s the person who goes outside the envelope who produces the goods.” 


Researchers such as Pixie Byrnes, Rex and Heather Gilroy, Graham Joyner, Tony Healy, Paul 
Cropper, Dean Harrison, Neil and Sandy Frost and many others have done a wonderful job of 


alerting us to the reality of the wonderful human-like yowie. 


Chapter Eight 


The Njimbin, Junjadee or Little Hairy Man 


Most Likely Species: the Hobbit, Homo floresiensis 


A recently discovered second species of human, the Hobbit, Homo floresiensis was found as 
fossils ranging in dates from 95,000 to 13,000 years ago in a cave on Flores, a large island in the 
eastern Indonesian archipelago. Only a metre high, weighing 25kg and with a brain smaller than a 
chimpanzee, this species is generally believed to be a pygmy form of Homo erectus. However, some 
features of its anatomy resemble the much more ancient Australopithecus gracilis of Africa. This 
discovery backs up the reports of little hairy men observed in forests throughout many parts of the 


world. 


Anthropologists, palaeontologists and other specialists have found evidence that a continuous 
savannah grassland once existed millions to hundreds of thousands of years ago during a colder drier 
period that stretched from Africa through India and into south-east Asia. These grasslands and 
woodlands were home to most of the large, well-known savannah African and Asian mammals, or at 
least their ancestors and relatives, including antelope, deer, horses, buffaloes, rhinoceros, elephants, 
giraffe, hippopotamuses, wild dogs and big cats. They were also home to various primates and to 
different species of bipedal hominins probably including Australopithecus gracilis, Australopithecus 
africanus, Paranthropus aethiopicus, Paranthropus boisei, Meganthropus palaeojavanicus and 


Homo erectus. 


As the climate changed to a warmer, wetter world, the grasslands and woodlands were replaced 
by rainforests and the animals either adapted or went extinct. Asia is now inhabited by rainforest- 
dwelling deer, rhinoceros and elephants and a large number of other animals. It has been postulated 
(Loren and Huyghe, 1999) that two or three species of hominin also adapted and survived to the 
present, though these have not been scientifically recognised. Local people have names for large and 
small, unknown hairy man-like species that they say still survive in the remotest localities throughout 


south-east Asia and Australasia. 


The best known is the orang pendek and British and Indonesian scientific expeditions were 
searching for evidence of this unclassified species in Sumatra in the 1990’s. The principle academic 
advisor at the time, Dr David Chivers — a fellow of veterinary anatomy at Selwyn College, 
Cambridge University — was convinced that orang pendek did exist and that it will represent a 
significant discovery. British explorer Debbie Martyr observed on 30 September 1994 at 4000 metres 
(13000 feet) on Mount Kerinci a miniature human-like hair-covered hominin striding confidently on 


two legs through a jungle clearing 200 metres away. Other team members, Yanuar Achmad, an 


Indonesian anthropologist and Jeremy Holden, a British photographer, also saw individuals of this 


unverified species (The Australian, page 3, 13 October 1997). 


Twice the animal was photographed when orang pendek entered the campsite at night. The team 
sent samples of the animal’s hair, droppings and latex casts of its distinctive footprints for 
examination by experts at Cambridge University and the Institute of Zoology at London Zoo. It is 


very possible that orang pendek represent living populations of the Hobbit, Homo floresiensis. 


A similar small, bipedal primate, most likely an Australian population of Hobbits, was known to 
the Aboriginal people as junjdy, junjadee, junjuddis, dinderi, kuritjah, magulid, net-net, nimminge, 
nimbunj, njimbin, waaki, wadagadarn, waligada, waladhegabra, winambuu, depending on their 
language group, and, since European settlement, brown jacks (Healy and Cropper, 2006). This 
smaller species made newspaper headlines in March 1979 when individuals were observed on Tower 
Hill at Charters Towers in Queensland. Michael Mangan described to police a bipedal, one metre tall 
animal covered in black hair that smashed the passenger side window while he was parked at night 
and that he had observed “a black hairy face at the window . . . The face was small and drawn back 


like that of an ape”. 


There have been many reports of small bipedal primates from various parts of Australia and these 
have been published in Rex and Heather Gilroy’s books and in Tony Healy and Paul Cropper’s 
books. Rex and Heather Gilroy also record numerous reports of encounters with individuals or tribes 
of unknown pygmy Aboriginal people. These people are known to exist in the Atherton Tablelands, 
even though the majority of Australians are ignorant of such a fact. Swedish anthropologist Dr E. 
Mjoberg studied them in 1913, as did Australian anthropologist Norman B. Tinsdale of the South 


Australian Museum and Professor Joseph Birdsell from Harvard University in 1939. 


The Gilroy’s research revealed that the pygmy people of northern Queensland call themselves the 
Birranbindins, speak the Yidigii language, are 1 to 1.3m tall, manufacture stone tools and make fires. 
They record the case of an Aboriginal baby who was kidnapped by a group of Birranbindins in the 
1920s on the Upper Mulgrave River and who lived with them for 15 years until he was encouraged to 
leave them after he met an Aboriginal man who could also speak Yidigii. He told how they used 
digging sticks to dig for roots and that they collected fruits, nuts and other vegetables during daylight 
and that they hunted for animals during the night (Gilroy, 2006). 


The Gilroy’s research further revealed that these pygmy people are known from a number of other 
localities across the continent. Rex has described his own observations at night of small human-like 
figures ranging from 1.2.m to .6m crossing the Narrow-neck Road, Katoomba, in the Blue Mountains 
on a couple of moonlit nights, on 2nd November 2001 and 6" J anuary 2002. These unknown pygmy 
Aboriginal people appear to be quite different to the similar sized hobbits. 


Aboriginal people have many stories of the little hairy man; how they will on occasion interact 
with people, brazenly tapping one on the shoulder or grasp one’s hand or even wresting with you 
before running away. In the Aboriginal culture room at the Australian Museum in Sydney, a 
recording was played repeatedly to visitors in September 2001 of an elder speaking of such an 
experience. He described how the little hairy man sits in trees and makes a sound like a wild animal. 
He related a time years ago one night when the children gathered old tyres at the town dump, used 
them to make a circle at the mission, upon which the adults sat and played musical instruments while 
the children danced. A little hairy man was attracted to the activity and joined in with the dancers, 
unnoticed at first in the darkness, until everyone began yelling “little hairy man”, at which time he 


ran off. 


In 1991 a Bundjalung elder, Ron Heron related a story to Tony Healy and Paul Cropper, “I was 16 
or 17, Frank Randell, a friend of my father told me of a little hairy man living at Ashby. Some nights, 
when Frank was walking home from the ferry . . . he would come to a small wooden bridge where 
there would be a little hairy man waiting for him. Frank would have to wrestle with this man before 
he could go across the bridge. He said this would happen as many as 10 times each year. Since then I 


have heard similar stories from other older people.” (Healy and Cropper, 2006). 


Interestingly enough I also received such a report by phone from Les Holland, of northeastern 
Queensland on 11 August 1999. Nathan Moilan, whose parents are Aboriginal and Indian, is a friend 
of Les Holland and he has related to him various experiences that his family has had with Junjadee. 
Before the government halted rainforest logging, Nathan’s father often told him that he regularly 
observed little hairy men standing beside the road as he drove the last timberjinker (truck) for the day 
at 10 pm down the gravel roads of the Kirrama Range behind Tully. He felt perfectly secure locked in 
his big truck but would never stop when he saw the creatures though he would always have a good 
look at them. 


His father and his uncle regularly slept in the mountain ranges, in a well-built bush hut with three 
rooms, while working as timber-men and one night a little hairy man entered the hut and attacked his 
uncle as he lay on his bed. Nathan’s father rushed in when he heard cries for help and together they 
wrestled with and overpowered the hominin that they described as very strong and powerful. It then 


suddenly broke free, jumped straight out of the window and fled into the night. 


In the mid 1980’s Nathan’s grandparents were driving down the Palmerstone highway between 
Mill Milla and Innisfail during daylight with fine weather when they stopped at the scenic lookout for 
a rest. They were surprised to see on the creek below them a naked Aboriginal man with a long white 
beard lying on the rocks drinking, his spears lying beside him. He stood up, then noticed them far 
above, turned around, picked up his weapons and walked back into the rainforest. By his appearance 


and behaviour they were positive that he was a wild Koori, not a civilized Aboriginal man out 


hunting. This rugged tropical rainforest-covered wilderness may well hold both un-contacted tribes 


of humans and non-human hominins as well. 


Nathan Moilan’s account, of his father and his uncle’s fight with a little hairy man, reminded me 
of an earlier account reported by Patricia Riggs, associate editor of The Macleay Argus, concerning 
Mr. George Gray. He was attacked while he slept in a small hut surrounded by dense bushland at the 
isolated saw-milling settlement of Kookaburra on the Carrai Plateau, 50 km west of Kempsey in 
northern NSW. Just over a metre in height, broad and powerful, covered in grey hair with a hairless, 
copper-coloured face, a big flat nose and round human-like eyes, is how George Gray remembered 
his opponent, clearly visible in the bright moonlight when he awoke to find it pressing down on him 
between midnight and one am in September 1968. George Gray was sure that the Hobbit-like 
creature was not angry, it just seemed to want to wrestle with him, on the bed and then on the floor 


and it dragged him towards the door for about ten minutes until it released him and ran out the door. 


After finishing an illustrated presentation on Australian Cryptozoology at the Nexus Magazine 
conference in Sydney in 2002, Uncle Max Harrison related his own experiences with both the large 
and the small hairy men. When he was a boy, he was taken on the Bombala to Bega Doolagarl 
Dreaming Trail in south-eastern NSW by his grandfather, who lit fires in the four directions of the 
wind each night around the camp while traveling on foot through the wilderness. This was to 
discourage male yowies or doolagarls, and females yowies or mahleemas from entering their camp 
while they were asleep. No fish or meat could be eaten at night as the odour would attract the 


attention of the yowies as one camped within their habitat. 


If a yowie was observed during the Doolagarl Dreaming Trail walk then it was necessary for the 
boy to go through the tribal initiation or law, and they did indeed encounter one. Uncle Max went 
through the first blood-letting ceremony, in which his body was covered in blood and ochre, which 
was then washed off in a sacred waterhole on Mumbulla Mountain and it flowed down the Murrah 
River to become, it was believed, little hairy people. Sure enough, after the ceremony, Uncle Max 


saw two of these little hairy people watching him. 


Kumbaingeri elder, Henry Buchanan, of Nambucca Heads, north-eastern NSW, informed Macleay 
Argus correspondent, Sue Horton in 1976 that “The Hairy Man is just a little mite, like a little 
monkey. They call him the little brown jack”, and claimed that he had seen one on Middle Head 
(Healy and Cropper, 2006). 


Non-Aboriginal people have also reported seeing Hobbits. Healy and Cropper have collected a 
number of other reports including one from Mark Pope of Bex Hill, north-eastern NSW, who 
described an encounter while driving along the Mount Lindsey Highway at daybreak in mid 1979: “I 
still had the headlights on. I was heading down to Tooloom; heading south. I was about to enter a left 
hand bend, and this thing looked like it had just crossed the road before I got there. It was about to go 


into the bushes on the other side, which was up a slight embankment. And it looked for all the world 


like it had heard me, stopped, looked over its shoulder, and was looking to see what I was doing. 


If I had to say it looked like anything, I’d say a chimpanzee. As to whether it was a chimp, I’d say 
no, but something in the same line; I can’t quite say what .. . As much as I could tell, it was covered 
in hair. It was quite dark, dark brown or black. Its face . . . I can’t remember it very clearly, except 


that it seemed fairly flat. 


It wasn’t very big: about the height of a guidepost (about one metre). It was standing on two legs 
(but) was sort of leaning forward. One of its legs was down the bank . . . and straight . . . the other 
was further up. One arm was down on its forward leg or on the ground. Its head was turned towards 
me, shoulders slightly towards me. When it decided to move, it took off in a hell of a hurry and used 
arms, legs and everything to claw its way up the bank—and then it was gone” (Healy and Cropper, 
2006). 


Healy and Cropper have also recorded the encounter by Mr. and Mrs. Roy Locke of Theodore, 
Queensland in early October of 1979 just before dusk when they saw a one metre tall hairy animal 
with broad shoulders standing beside the Wide Bay Highway 20 kilometres north-east of Murgon and 
reported it to the South Burnett Times newspaper. Les Stewart, chairman of the Cherbourg 
Aboriginal Reserve, six kilometres south of Murgon, on hearing about the Lockes’ sighting, stated 
“there is a small man called junjurrie who was seen here as recently as eight years ago. He was about 
a metre tall and used to play with the children in the old hospital. Several adults claimed to have seen 


him when they heard the children laughing at night” (Healy and Cropper, 2006). 


Alice, a member of the Waka Waka tribe told Healy and Cropper that when she was growing up at 
Cherbourg in the 1960s her father spoke of several encounters with them and that one had emerged 
from the shadows as he walked along a darkened road, took his hand and walked beside him for a 
while. Both Sam Hill and his father Rodney Hill both independently told Healy and Cropper that the 
jungurrie had always lived beside the Waka Waka people and were regarded as the guardians of their 


people and their secret jungurrie lore was never previously talked about to outsiders. 


Graham Walsh, one of Australia’s greatest authorities on Aboriginal rock art and a former 
Queensland National Parks and Wildlife officer, once contacted me by phone and described his own 
researches on the Hobbit. Whilst searching for rock art in the caves of the Carnarvon Ranges in 
southern central Queensland and exploring the remote headwaters of the Maranoa River, he pursued 
something the size of a five-year-old child moving through the thick vegetation in front of him and 


leaving small human-like footprints. 


Graham Walsh recorded many interviews with local people who had observed Hobbits, 
particularly up until the mid 1970s while bush workers were still moving about the country on 


horseback, and all the descriptions were of 1 metre tall bipedal hair covered ape-like hominins. 


Timber man Graham Griggs observed in the same area junjudees repeatedly jumping between his 
tent and his fire while camped in the forest and in the morning numerous small human-like footprints 
were visible in the sandy soil. Another timber getter, Leo Denton and his wife Joy, of Injune also saw 
fresh tracks that reminded them of kid’s bare feet in remote bush locations and heard their calls that 


reminded them of chickens cackling. 


Retired timber worker Paddy O’Conner told journalist John Pinkney that he had observed two of 
these small hominins approaching his camp at dawn near Carnarvon Gorge in 1994, pointing at his 


billycan and uttering bird-like chirping sounds (Pinkney, 2003). 


I encountered what may have been this smaller species in bushland behind a house that we were 
renting on the slopes of the Koonyum Range at an elevation of 200 metres (656 feet) at Main Arm in 
northeastern NSW. Twice at dusk I heard within 100 m of the house a loud and powerful call “ruuff” 
of an animal that I could not identify. Then at 3-30 a.m. on 1 June 1996 just before retiring for the 
night, after working on a report, I had another encounter. I didn’t observe the animal but was 


fortunate enough to hear what I believe was its territorial call. 


I had walked outside for a breath of fresh air and a view of the stars and walked as far from the 
house as the chicken enclosure. There was a full moon illuminating a clear night with no air 
movement so that sounds, like the crowing of a rooster, were heard for some kilometres. 
Approximately 200 metres (656 feet) away near a dry creek bed, in eucalypt forest, a series of some 
90 loud bark-like calls rent the air. The calls were usually in a series of three, the first was a start up 
call, which was not as loud as the middle call which was climactic and which was followed by softer 
call “arroo-ARROO-arroo.” 


The beginning of each of the three barks “ARR” was sudden and intense while the final “oo” 
portion was cut short as it fell off in volume. Between the sets of three barks, a time of about 5 or 6 
seconds, a disturbingly strange soft gurgling call, “gu-gu-gu-gu,” could be heard. It continued with 
very little variation for about 5 minutes with the last couple of series of calls appearing less loud as if 
it had begun to move off. It was quite unlike the calls of foxes or barking deer that I had heard in 


Southeast Asia and once again had more of a primate feel to it. 


The next day I found 3 toe prints in the earth of a creek bank where it had climbed up the slope 
and each toe was about the same size as a human big toe, slightly reducing in size as if it were a right 
foot. Nearby, on a ridge top covered in dry eucalypt forest, 5 square metres (54 square feet) of native 
grass had been disturbed in that each clump of grass had been pulled up with the roots and then 
placed back exactly where it had grown. Two weeks later a distinctive brown patch of dead grass was 


evident. It looked as if an animal had been carefully feeding on insects under the grass roots. 


The calls of this animal were similar in some respects to the call of the first animal that I heard in 


1978 in that it was a series of unvarying or repeated calls occurring continuously for about 5 minutes 


and quite powerful. The call that I heard on Tamborine Mountain though was even more powerful 
with a very base note as if uttered by a very large animal. This second call was higher pitched and 
sounded as if it came from a smaller animal. Strangely enough this accorded with the sighting of an 


unusual animal some months before by some friends. 


Lynn Clark and her 12-year-old son Joshua were on their way to our house in the late afternoon to 
attend one of our daughter’s birthday parties on 23 March 1996. Because they were concerned that 
their old car may not be able to climb the steep kilometre long hill up to the house they decided to 
walk up the driveway. Joshua was in front and half way up he was surprised to see what appeared to 
be one of the children from the party dressed in dark clothing and running headlong down the steep 


slope. 


He was amazed that a child would run downhill at such a pace and even more remarkable was that 
the child was not running down the concrete driveway but was running down a slope thickly covered 
in large clumps of kangaroo grass and scattered shrubs beneath a eucalypt canopy. He was sure it was 
a child because of its posture, it was bent slightly forward as is normal in a person running down a 
hill, and he expected to see the child trip and fall at any moment. The child ran down towards him 
without any difficulty until it saw him and stopped about 30 metres (100 feet) away. 


He was even more surprised now because although it was shaped very like a child and it was 1.25 
metres (4 foot) tall, about the same height as a 10 to 12 year old, it was covered in thick black hair 
with only its dark face visible. He rushed back to get his mother and pointed the creature out to her as 
it was still standing in the same position. Lynn found it difficult to see at first because it was very 
well camouflaged, until it began to move. From a bipedal position it dropped down to move off 
slowly downhill knuckle walking as a quadruped then as it gathered speed it stood erect and ran off 
down the hill. Afterwards she described to me what she had observed, a dark-furred animal with a 


round head, no tail and running on 2 legs like a person. 


I was naturally extremely skeptical as I had not observed anything unusual in my explorations of 
the area and told her that it could only have been a swamp wallaby, a common species often seen on 
that slope. She insisted though that it didn’t hop but ran on two legs. It wasn’t until I heard the 
unexpected calls at close range that I was able to believe that Lynn and Joshua really had seen a very 


remarkable animal. 


The calls that I heard can be used to provide a provisional identity for these unknown animals. 
The calls were typical of a territorial call, being loud, powerful and repetitive and uttered on quiet, 
windless nights so that the calls were far-carrying and could reach the ears of other territory-holding 
adults. The small bipedal primate observed and heard in 1996 is unlikely to be an immature or half- 
grown specimen of the much larger bipedal primate observed and heard calling in 1978. This is 
because immature animals do not hold territories or give territorial calls. If they did it would be an 


immediate invitation for a fully-grown animal to locate the brash, young usurper and drive it off. 


Because both territorial calls were similar in their makeup, a series of loud repetitive calls, and 
were given under similar conditions, still moonlit nights in June, it can be inferred that both animals 
are closely related. This also agrees with sighting descriptions of unknown bipedal primates. 


However, both territorial calls also infer that 2 different species are involved. 


The 1978 call was a continuous series of extremely powerful bellowing roars as would be 
expected from a large bipedal primate 2.5 metres tall. The 1996 call was a continuous series of 
powerful, high-pitched barks in series of 3 with a softer gurgling call included. These latter calls were 
associated with a sighting of a small bipedal primate 1.25 metres tall inhabiting mountainous dry 
sclerophyll forest. One can speculate that an immature individual of the 2.5-metre tall species would 


not be running around during daylight on its own. 


It is a common occurrence within closely related animal species inhabiting a similar ecological 
niche and utilizing a similar food resource that a major size difference evolves so that one species is 
half the size and weight of the other so as to reduce competition amongst them. This is perfectly 
shown in the observed size difference in these 2 undescribed bipedal primates. Different territorial 


calls also evolve in closely related species that further reduce competition amongst them. 


Joshua Clark’s drawing of a 1.25 metre high, Njimbin, Little Hairy Man or Hobbit, 
Homo floresiensis observed at Upper Main Arm NSW on 23 March 1996. Page 81. 


Stick serritocial marker with footpeists in mad, Wooyang NSW, Could this be 
evidence of the Nimbia Lith Hairy Man or Hobbit. Homo Floresiensis? Page 83. 


Foot prints is mad adjacent stick territorial marier, Wooyung NSW. Could this be 
evidence of he Nimbin Linke Hairy Man or Hobbit. Homo Floresionsis? Page $3. 


NSW. Could thet be 
evidence of the Nimbin Little Hairy Man oc hobbit Home Floresiensis? Page 83 


On 12 September 2008 while exploring a remote coastal nature reserve adjacent to my home I 
found a small stick tepee right in the middle of a track Beside the stick tepee were little footprints in 
the mud of a wheel rut to the east of the tepee. Three lumps of mud had been scooped out of the rut 
and thrown onto the ground. Two of these lay directly adjacent the mud-filled rut on the western side 
& another had been thrown a metre away on the eastern side. Small child-like footprints for 3 metres 
were visible along the rut and on the two lumps of mud that had been scooped out & thrown down. 
This showed lots of activity of little feet walking back & forth along the rut pushing mud onto 
previous footprints. The strange thing is that the mud filled identical rut on the western side of the 


stick tepee had no footprints at all. 


Nor were there any footprints in all the other muddy places directly adjacent the stick tepee and 


along the track, which held the prints of swamp wallaby, bandicoots and wonga pigeons. 


Could these have been the tracks of Hobbits or were they evidence of children at play. If it were 
kids playing about, why were there no prints along the track or in the other muddy spots directly 
adjacent. Why did they walk back & forth along a very narrow wheel rut 40 cm wide scooping mud 
out & throwing it about but did not once step into the other patches of mud. Directly adjacent the 
print covered mud was a lovely pool of clear water surrounded by swamp grasses with easy access to 
wash one’s hands. Yet no prints or evidence of hand washing was visible. I could not imagine kids 
scooping up mud & throwing it about & then not washing their hands when they walked off and after 
treading all through the mud in one rut were careful not to tread in any other mud along the track. I 


have walked this remote location for many years and have never encountered anyone nearby. 


The tepee was 29cm high at its apex where all the sticks were resting upon each other & they 
extended around another 15cm higher. One forked stick 66cm long with an 18cm fork rested against 


another four sticks ranging from 75cm, 67cm, 62cm and all were about 2cm thick. 


The footprints were human-like and the length of toes from a left foot & two right feet were as 


follows. 


The left foot big toe and the next two toes were 3 cm long, smallest toes were 2.5 and 2cm long. 
Widths were 2.2, 1.7, 1.3, 1.0 and 1.0 cm wide. The widest part of the foot near the toes were 8 cm 


across. The widest part of the heel was 5 cm and the length of the foot was 19 cm. 


The right foot big toe and the next two toes were 3 cm long and the smallest toes were 2.5 and 2 
cm long. The widths of the toes were 2.4, 1.4, 1.3, 1.1 and 1.1 cm wide. The widest part of the foot 


near the toes was 7.5cm across. 


On another set of prints the right foot big toe and the next two toes were 3 cm long and the 


smallest toes were 2.5 and 2 cm long. Widths were 3.0, 3.0, 1.5, 1.4 and 1.4 wide. The widest part of 


the foot near the toes was 7.5cm across. 


Footprints were 23cm from the toes of the first foot to the heel of the second foot and there was a 
43cm distance between the heel of the first foot to the toes of the second foot. A larger set of prints 
that resembled a knuckle were in a patch of thrown mud and the largest was 4 cm long & 3.5 cm 
wide, next was 6cm long and 3 cm wide, next 3 indentations were 4 cm long and 2.5 cm wide except 
smallest which was 1.75 long. Beside it is what looked like a hand-print with 4 8 cm long fingers that 


was 6cm across. 


In the same locality I have had an animal approach to within a few metres of me through dense 
vegetation cracking two sticks together over several minutes, even as my dog barked at it and then it 
silently disappeared. Something has barked an alarm call “reff—treff, reff-reff” and produced a sound 
like a stick rapidly striking a tree trunk thrice in succession. Could these be evidence of a Hobbit 


living in my locality? 


Chapter Nine 


Homo erectus, Evidence for its Survival 


Homo erectus is known from fossil evidence and stone tools dated at 900,000 years from the 
island of Flores. Whether Homo erectus was accidentally dispersed across the intervening channels 
by being washed out to sea by cyclonic storms or tsunamis and clinging to trees or actually 
constructed rafts to engage in voyages of discovery is unknown. Because Homo erectus reached the 
islands north of Australia almost a million years ago it is very likely that our nearest ancestor also 


reached the Australian continent, although there is no accepted fossil evidence for that. 


Rising sea levels after the close of the last Ice Age may have inundated potentially existing 
coastal fossil sites though one would have expected to find fossil teeth, skulls and skeletal remains at 
some of the inland extinct mega-fauna fossil deposits. Decades of scientific investigation have 
uncovered a detailed picture of Australian history at various fossils sites, though none have contained 


primate or hominin material. 


Rex and Heather Gilroy have found what appear to be fossil endocasts of skulls and fossil 
footprints in stone, though these have not been studied, commented upon and verified by 
anthropologists and palaeontologists at this time. These discoveries are of geological material that 
resembles skulls or portions of skulls, often appearing to be flattened and distorted. Experienced 
geologists and palaeontologists, after examining these photographs, or the specimens themselves, 
may be able to enlighten us as the whether they are stones that accidentally resemble skulls, or 


portions of skulls, or actually are endocasts and other fossilised remains of skulls. 


Rex and Heather Gilroy’s book, the Yowie Mystery — Living fossils from the Dreamtime, URU 
Publications, 2007, contains an account of the discovery of the mineralized endocast of a primitive 
hominid skull on a basalt rubble slope in the Bega district on 13 June 2005. Rex Gilroy describes his 
childhood on a bush-covered farm at Lansvale on the Georges River in western Sydney and his 
mother’s warning to him to be aware of the “hairy man” that was said to come out of the bush and 
peer inquisitively through windows. In 1957 he found a library book at Liverpool High School on 
Australian Aboriginal “hairy man” myths and legends. From that point on he spent much of the next 
50 years collecting anecdotal accounts of the “hairy man” encounters and his field research has 
uncovered what appear to be recently-manufactured crude stone implements from the Blue 


Mountains. 


He states that he has found a 52mm tall giant hominid lower back premolar tooth at Westmead in 
September 1969. He describes the discovery of what appears to be a mineralized endocast ‘archaic’ 


Homo sapiens skull at Fish River, Tarana, by his late father in May 1972. Other discoveries 


described include, what appear to be a ‘late’ Homo erectus skull found at Katoomba in November 


ath June 1997. More recent discoveries include a 


1972 and a Homo erectus skull found at Mudgee on 
Homo erectus skull found on the Flinders River, Queensland in October 2002, a Homo erectus skull 
found at the Horton River, Barraba on 12 August 2004 and a Homo erectus skull found at Balingup 


in Western Australia. 


Also described are hand and foot impressions in slate from Mount Victoria. He found what appear 
to be giant fossil hominid fossil footprints at Katoomba in August 1972, on the Carrai Range west of 
Kempsey in April 1977, at South Sydney in 1998, at Mulgoa, and in the Kanangra Boyd National 
Park. All of these and numerous other finds are described and illustrated with photographs in their 
books along with many sighting reports that suggest surviving populations of Homo erectus-like 


primitive people using crude tools, making fires and dressing in animal skins. 


There have been other accounts of encounters with stone-tool and fire using hominins. On an 
Aboriginal settlement in the Alice Springs district in 1982, noted documentary film maker, Mr Bill 
Marshall, entertained the Aboriginal children one evening with a video copy of the American 


documentary feature film. “Mysterious Monsters”. 


When the world-famous footage of a ‘Bigfoot’ [filmed near Bluff Creek in California’s Pacific 
north-west by the late Roger Patterson] came on the screen, the children began shouting “That’s 
Pankalanka, that’s Pankalanka”! 


Bill Marshall soon learnt that these white-haired people are very fierce, make large stone tools 
and also fire. According to the Aranda tribal elders, and many Europeans, the Pankalankas are still 


supposed to survive, consisting of several tribes living in the remote Macdonnell Ranges area. 


The region where they are said to live is about 45 square kilometres and Mt Viel and Mt Liebig 
are prominent landmarks, and the area is situated at the end of the Macdonnell Range in the Belt 


Range, some 400 km west of Alice Springs. 


Bill Marshall said these giants are said to possess a language and that the Aranda Aborigines are 
able to communicate with them. Some Europeans who have been able to penetrate the territory of the 
Pankalankas have claimed to have found some of their giant-size stone tools, and also seen their 


campfires in the distance at night. 


Bill Marshall also stated that he has seen the fires of the Pankalankas but not their stone tools. 
Bill’s wife claims to have seen one of these giants, a 2.6m tall, white-haired monster, while they were 
visiting the Belt Range area. Also, a friend of the Marshall’s, a Mr Geoffrey Hulcombe, informed 


them some time ago how he also had an experience with the Pankalanka. 


He related how, one night in 1982 he camped at a wide billabong situated among large rocks. The 
next morning he went to wash at the billabong and was shocked to find giant man-like footprints in 


the mud leading down to the water’s edge. The Pankalanka are still said to wander the plains at night 


brandishing their fire sticks, their appearance continuing to inspire fear among the Aboriginal 


population, and any lone Aborigines unfortunate enough to come upon them. 


Whether there really are undiscovered remnant populations of Homo erectus lurking in remote 
localities within Australia, time may tell. Like all cryptozoological mysteries, we will just have to 
wait and see. It is a wonderfully romantic notion to imagine that these ancient species have survived 
into the present. If there is a reality behind these stories, their eventual discovery would be of the 


greatest importance. 


Chapter Ten 


The Striped Marsupial Cat 


Most likely species: Marsupial Lion Thylacoleo carnifex or perhaps an unknown carnivorous 


marsupial related to Glaucodon ballaratensis. 


Many people have heard about the remarkable, dog-like, carnivorous marsupial known as the 
Tasmanian Tiger or Thylacine (Thylacinus cynocephalus) presumed extinct since 1936 when the last 
captive specimen died in the Hobart zoo. Hundreds of people claim to have sighted the animal since 
that time, both in Tasmania and on the Australian mainland, where the species is generally thought to 
have been extinct for at least 2000 years. A Thylacine humerus bone collected from northwestern 
Western Australia during archeological diggings was dated at only 80 years so it is possible that the 


species survives, or survived until recently, in some places on the mainland. 


Newspapers from Tasmania, Victoria, southwestern Western Australia and North Queensland 
continue to report observations of the Thylacine by farmers, timber workers and even wildlife 
researchers and national park rangers so how can the animal be extinct if so many people continue to 
see it? But then, how can it be that, with so many observations, no Thylacine has ever been recently 
photographed, or a body obtained after it was shot or hit by a motor vehicle? Numerous scientific 
expeditions and searches by wildlife enthusiast have failed to find any trace of the ‘tiger’ and after 65 


years the debate still rages as to whether the animal survives or not. 


Few people realise that the Thylacine appears to have had a distant relative living throughout the 
northeastern portion of the continent. This animal was of a similar size and colour but was more cat- 
like than dog-like. It was always rare and few people ever encountered it, but unlike the Thylacine, 


no specimens were ever captured and exhibited in zoos or museums. 


The Aboriginal People of North Eastern Queensland were familiar with a large carnivorous 
marsupial that they referred to as the “Yarri”. The Aboriginal People of South Eastern Queensland 
were also familiar with a large carnivorous marsupial, which they referred to as the “Punchum”. 
From 1850 to the late 1990s, for 150 years, European explorers, settlers, farmers, bush walkers and 
scientists observed, shot, skinned, examined and described the animal in detail in scientific 
publications, magazines and newspapers. Yet today there is not the slightest shred of physical 


evidence that the animal ever existed. 


No specimen ever made it to a museum. Skins and skulls were lost to the ravages of animals and 
climate. Knowledge of its existence is now confined to the memories of those few people who were 
fortunate enough to encounter it and those who have read about it in books on cryptic animals. 


Perhaps it still survives in the remote undisturbed ecosystems of Cape York Peninsula. Perhaps it is 


already extinct. If so, then whatever the Queensland Marsupial Tiger actually was, we may now 
never discover. Most biologists refuse to believe that it ever existed and without any fossil or recent 


evidence why should they believe otherwise? Was it even really a marsupial? 


Could it have been the Celebes Palm Civet (Macrogalidia musschenbroeki), a native species of 
the Indonesian island of Sulawesi, home of the Macassan boat people who used to trade for beche- 
de-mer with Aboriginal people before European settlement? Some civet species inhabit human 
settlements attracted by rodents and Asian people are known to have semi-domesticated some of 
these and carried them aboard their trading ships, using them as rat catchers, and who transported 


them to different Asian islands. 


Could it have been a member of the cat family Felidae that reached Australia from South East 
Asia and, like the dingo (Canis familiaris dingo), adapted to the ecosystems of this continent? The 
Clouded Leopard (Neofelis nebulosa) of South East Asia is an arboreal, cryptic rainforest animal of a 
similar size and with a similar fur pattern and colour to that which has been reported. Even the 
dentition is similar to that described as it has the longest canines, proportionately, of all the Carnivora 
If it was a marsupial then what known group of animals was it related to? Was it an unknown species 
of quoll of the family Dasyuridae? Was it related to the Thylacine, a remarkable relative of which is 
known from the fossils, the Powerful Thylacine (Thylacinus potens). Or could it have been the 


Marsupial Lion (Thylacoleo carnifex), believed extinct for many thousands of years? 


In 1966 I bought my first book on Australian mammals, Furred Animals of Australia, written by 
Ellis Troughton, C.M.Z.S., F.R.Z.S., Curator of Mammals at the Australian Museum from 1919 to 
1958. I was surprised to find, in this most authoritative book on Australian mammals; a section 
devoted to the striped marsupial cat of North Queensland. I was able to obtain the previous 
systematic book on the Australian mammals, The Wild Animals of Australasia written by A.S. Le 
Souef, C.M.Z.S., Curator of Taronga Zoological Park in Sydney and Harry Burrell, C.M.Z.S. with a 
chapter on bats by Ellis Troughton. Here also was listed, amongst the Dasyuridae, the striped 


marsupial cat. 
“Striped Marsupial Cat” 
Ranges of Cape York Peninsula, North Queensland 


Description from field observations. Hair short, rather coarse. General colour fawn or grey, with 
broad black stripes on flanks, not meeting over back. Head like that of a cat; nose more produced. 
Ears sharp, pricked. Tail well haired, inclined to be tufted at end. Feet large; claws long, sharp. Total 
length about five feet (1524 mm); height at shoulders eighteen inches (457.2 mm). 


There exists in North Australia a large striped animal, which has aptly been described as “a cat 
just growing into a tiger”. Though seen on several occasions, we have not yet had a specimen in any 


of our museums. 


This animal is rare, or, to be more correct, it lives in country that man seldom penetrates, and 
when he does so he creates such a noise in getting through the tangled undergrowth that any wary 
animal takes off. Its stronghold appears to be the rough rocky country on top of the ranges, country 
usually covered with heavy forest, and inhabited chiefly by tree kangaroos and rock wallabies. The 


cat-like animal is well known to the aborigines, and has been met with several times by white men. 


We have had a striped carnivorous animal described from Northwest Australia, and Lord 
Rothschild states, from native reports, that a similar animal exists also in New Guinea. Although 
there is nothing to indicate directly to what order this animal belongs, we believe it to be a marsupial, 
from the fact that it apparently cannot live in competition with the dingo. It inhabits the only country 
that the wild dog cannot penetrate. For the sake of convenience we will refer to it as the Marsupial 
Cat “. (1) 


So here we have a cryptic species that made it into the scientific publications by the most 


respected biologists of their day. This is how it got there. 


The first authentic account of this still unknown animal was given by Mr. B. G. Sheridan, police 
magistrate at Cardwell, who wrote to the famous zoologist Sclater who published the letter in the 


Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London (1871, pp. 629): 


“One evening, while strolling along a path close to Rockingham Bay, a small terrier, my son’s 
companion, took a scent from a piece of scrub near the beach, and followed, barking furiously, 
towards the coast range to the west. My boy followed, and found in the long grass about a mile from 
the spot where the scent was first taken up an animal described by himself as follows: “It was lying 
in the long grass, and was as big as a native dog. Its face was round, like that of a cat. It had a long 
tail, and its body was striped from the ribs under the belly with yellow and black. My dog flew at it, 
but could not throw him. The animal ran up a leaning tree. It then got savage and ran down the tree at 


the dog and me. I got frightened and came home”. (2) 


Sheridan made inquiries and found that similar animals had been observed in the district, 
including sightings by another police magistrate, Mr. Reginald Uhr. The first recorded sighting was 
from a bullock driver who reported seeing a “tiger” north of Cardwell in 1864. His employer, the 
naturalist Walter J. Scott, C.M.Z.S. also wrote to the Zoological Society, on 4 December 1871. He 
stated that Mr. Hull, a licensed surveyor, and his 5 assistants, working on the banks of the Mackay 
River north of Cardwell in 1871, had been woken up one night in their tent by a loud roar and found 
tracks around their camp of a large carnivore. Mr. Hull carefully sketched the footprint and Scott’s 


letter and Hull’s drawing were also published in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 1871. 


On 5 June 1872 Scott sent another more detailed report from the Valley of Lagoons in Queensland 
concerning Robert Johnstone, a police officer, and his men, who saw a similar animal in rainforest in 


the Rockingham Range, west of Cardwell. It was perched in a tree 40 feet (12 m) above ground, had 


a large round head, a long thick tail and fur colour that was fawn with darker patches. It leapt a 
distance of 10 feet (3 m) to another branch, slithered down the tree trunk tail first and ran off like a 


dog. 


There is the possibility that what was seen was actually Lumholtz’s tree kangaroo (Dendrolagus 
lumholtzi) which also descends tree trunks tail first. At the time of Scott’s account the two species of 
Australian tree kangaroo was unknown to science. Still it is hard to believe that a group of trained 
policemen and native troopers were unable to discern the physical and behavioral differences 
between a powerful carnivorous animal and a herbivorous tree kangaroo. Robert Johnstone described 


his encounter of the animal in his memoirs: 


“It was when cutting through the jungle of the Rockingham Range to find a road for the gold 
escort from Georgetown to Cardwell that I first saw this large animal of the tiger tribe. Unfortunately, 
I had only a tomahawk, and the brute escaped, but I had sufficient time to note that it was very much 
larger than any tiger cat (spotted-tailed quoll) I had ever seen, and it did not seem to me to be spotted; 
but it was in the dark, dense jungle. I examined its lair, which was under an overhanging rock on 
some dead leaves, but there were no bones of any animals about, so that his jaws must be sufficiently 
powerful to crush the bones of the pademelon or rock wallaby, as I saw the knuckle-bones in the 
droppings near its lair. He is a daring fellow, as on two occasions he came into the camp at night and 
took away the salt beef which we had put to soak in the creek, and the trooper, who was left in charge 
to guard it, saw the brute clearly come into camp at noon and take the beef out of the creek. He fired 
as it bounded off in the scrub, but missed it. He described it as ‘all the same pussy, but big fellow all 
the same dingo’. It was a new animal to him, and I have no hesitation in saying that it is a new 
species, of which a specimen will be got some day. The tracks are more than twice the size of the 


tiger cat’s (spotted-tailed quoll)”. (3) 


An entry in the diary of explorer Dalrymple for 3 October 1873 at Mourilyan Harbour, Moresby 
River, states: “The tracks of many Cassowaries (Casuarius casuarius) and of a wild or tiger cat, 
similar to that which Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Armit, and the troopers of my party saw in the Rockingham 


Ranges in 1872, were frequent in the jungles”. (4) 


Almost ten years were to pass before the first scientific expedition was undertaken. In the year 
1880 Carl Lumholtz M.A., member of the Royal Society of Sciences of Norway, undertook an 
expedition to Australia in order to study the little known native tribes and to collect zoological 
specimens for the University of Christiania. Lumholtz was one of the most respected naturalist / 


anthropological scientists of his day. 


He selected the Herbert River region in northeastern Queensland as his primary study area and from 
August 1882 to July 1883 he lived alone with the Aboriginal people. In 1889 his book “Among 


Cannibals, an account of four years’ travels in Australia and of camp life with the Aborigines of 


Queensland” was published. In it he described his discovery of the first species of tree kangaroo 


found in Australia and three new species of rainforest possum. On page 101, he wrote: 


“During my association with these savages I learned that on the summit of the coast mountains 
there lived two mammals unknown to science. One was a tree kangaroo and the other they called 
“Yarri”. From their description I conceived it to be a marsupial tiger. It was said to be about the size 
of a dingo, though its legs were shorter and its tail long, and it was described by the blacks as being 
very savage. If pursued it climbed up the trees where the natives did not dare follow it, and by 
gestures they explained to me how at times it would growl and bite their hands. Rocky retreats were 
its most favoured habitat and its principle food was said to be a little brown variety of wallaby (red- 
legged pademelon Thylogale stigmatica) common in North Queensland scrubs (rainforest). Its flesh 
was not particularly appreciated by the blacks, and if they accidentally killed a yarri they gave it to 


their old women”. 


On page 266 he wrote, “my blacks found in a pool formed by a mountain brook, a Toolah (green 
ringtail possum Pseudochirops archeri). The natives all shouted at once “Yarri”. They told me that 
the large Yarri, which I never succeeded in securing, but of whose existence I have no doubt, subsists 
for a great part on this animal, which in this instance it had left in the cool water for future 


consumption.” 


Lumholtz obtained a spotted-tailed quoll (Dasyurus maculatus) which measured “hardly three 
feet (90 cm) long from the snout to the end of the tail”, which the Aboriginal people described as a 
young Yarri and he found that “Yarri being a name applied to the whole family of Dasyuridae. I am, 
however, convinced that there exists a large animal of this kind that has not yet been discovered”. (5) 
Lumholtz would appear to have regarded the large Yarri as a species belonging to the Dasyuridae, 
perhaps a very large species of quoll or a tree-climbing relative of the Tasmanian tiger or marsupial 


wolf as it was also called. 


The first naturalist to actually observe this unknown animal was George Sharp who was searching 
for the nest and eggs of the golden bowerbird (Prionodura newtoniana) in the headwaters of the 
Tully River. As the light began to fade he was about to enter his tent when a rustle in the vegetation 
alerted him to the presence of an approaching animal. He turned to observe a mammal that was 
“larger and darker than the Tasmanian Tiger with the stripes showing very distinctly”. (6) He raised 


his gun to collect an important specimen but it moved off into the rainforest before he could fire. 


However he was eventually able to view the skin of the unknown animal that had been shot by a 
settler in the Atherton district when it had attacked some goats. By the time Mr. Sharp arrived at the 
scene feral pigs had devoured the head and body and the pelt, measuring 5 feet (1524 mm) had begun 


to rot in the tropical heat. 


The first Australian scientific expedition to study the biology of the Bellenden-Ker Ranges in the 
Herberton district was led by Mr. A Meston for the Queensland Museum during 1889. He also 
received information about “ . . . a great striped carnivore of arboreal habits infesting the Herberton 
wilds. . . . an object of dread to the natives of the Herberton district; they even accused it of carrying 
off their piccaninies. (young children). After prolonged search for the latter in its known haunts, 


nothing but the native cat (spotted-tailed quoll) in question could be found”. (7) 


The next description of the animal appeared, remarkably enough, in D H Lawrence’s novel 
Kangaroo, written whilst he lived in Sydney and published in 1923. In the novel, one of the 
characters relates the story after he had read of it as a letter to the Bulletin newspaper. In 1926 Le 
Souef and Burrell published The Wild Animals of Australasia which contains the identical story and 


attributes it to the bushman and author Ion Idriess who lived most of his life in North Queensland. 


“Up here in York Peninsula we have a tiger-cat that stands as high as a hefty, medium-sized dog. 
His body is lithe and sleek and beautifully striped in black and grey. His pads are armed with lance- 


like claws of great tearing strength. His ears are sharp and pricked, and his head is shaped like a tiger. 


My introduction to this beauty was one day when I heard a series of snarls from the long buffalo 
grass skirting a swamp. On peering through the grass I saw a full-grown kangaroo, backed up against 
a tree, the flesh of one leg torn clean from the bone. A streak of black and grey shot towards the 
‘roo’s’ throat then seemed to twist in the air, and the kangaroo slid to earth with the entrails literally 
torn out. In my surprise I incautiously rustled the grass, and the great cat ceased the warm feast that 
he had promptly started upon, stood perfectly still over his victim, and for ten seconds returned me 
gaze for gaze. Then the skin wrinkled back from the nostrils, white fangs gleamed, and a low growl 


issued from his throat. I went backwards and lost no time in getting out of the entangling grass. 


The next brute I saw was dead, and beside him was my much-prized staghound, also dead. This 
dog had been trained from puppy-hood in tackling wild boars, and his strength and courage were 
known by all the prospectors over the country. The cat had come fossicking round my camp on the 
Alice River”. (8) Mr. Idriess stated that the animal’s markings were similar to that of the ard-wolf, 


which is a small African canid with distinct bands across the back. 


The Courier Mail in Brisbane published the next account on 12 December 1932 entitled ‘Shot 
near Tully, Marsupial Tiger’, which read 


“Mr. A W Blackman of Upper Murray, and a party who made a tour of the Kirrima lands, about 
30 miles from Tully, claim to have shot what is generally known as a marsupial tiger (called by the 
aborigines ‘yaddi’). The animal, when captured, was half as big again as a domestic cat, and was 
striped like a tiger. It was captured on the fringe of extensive scrub on the Cardwell Range, and it is 


thought that with a powerful hunt another of the species could be captured The party also captured a 


tree-climbing kangaroo and discovered several new kinds of opossums-brown, brown with white arm 


bands, and another emerald tinted (known as tucla). These are thought to be rare specimens”. (9) 


The North Queensland Naturalist, volume 6, published in1938 the next account of the species. 
Written by J. McGeehan and entitled ‘Description of wild animal seen on Atherton Tableland’ it 
stated that, thirty eight years before, the author had been attracted to a loud, harsh grating and 
vibrating sound in the rainforest near Kairi. On investigating he found a large cat-like animal that 
was dying after having been savaged by dogs. He described it as being the size of a large cat with a 
head that resembled a Pomeranian terrier, though with smaller ears, a short, stout neck, pointed teeth, 
dark eyes, fur that was finer and shorter than a cat’s and of a dun colour except for the body that had 


well-defined white hoops or bands two and a half inches (6.25 cm) wide. (10) 


A German scientist, Miss C E Neuhauser, collecting specimens for the New York Museum, 
searched for the animal without success in 1938. (11) Twenty-four years were to pass until 1962 
when the Australian Journal of Zoology published the study Mammals of Innisfail by Dr J L 
Harrison, which included descriptions of the animal, observed crossing a road at night in the 
Palmerston National Park. (12) 


In 1969 the Queensland marsupial tiger again reappeared in print, this time in the Wildlife in 
Australia magazine published by the Wildlife Preservation Society of Queensland. In it Nancy 
O’brien not only described the animal but also illustrated it. (13) 


Naturalist Janeice Plunkett then caused a significant revival of interest in the Queensland Tiger 
when she undertook a major search for the animal and advertised for information in local 
newspapers. She received over one hundred replies and spent many months in remote locations 


recording eyewitness accounts and searching for the animal. 


Peter Makeig joined the expedition and afterwards published the results in the North Queensland 
Naturalist entitled ‘Is there a Queensland marsupial tiger’ which provided the following data from 
eyewitnesses who had not been in contact with one another. The animal had been killed at Kuranda in 
1910 and described as having an elongated body unlike a cat, at about four feet long (1.2 m) and was 
fawn in colour with black stripes running across the body. Another was observed there in 1945 and it 
was noted that pig-dogs were afraid of it. At Eungella in 1920 a big blue cattle dog would not 


approach the animal after a previous encounter with it. 


In the late 1920s Mr. and Mrs. Woods worked a property adjoining tropical rainforest at the base 
of Walsh’s Pyramid, a distinctive mountain at the head of the Mulgrave River, and upon investigating 
a commotion in the fowl yard one night observed a huge striped cat-like animal attacking the hens. It 
climbed a small tree out of which it was shaken and a farm hand killed it with an axe. Upon 
examining it they were surprised to find that it did not closely resemble either a cat or a quoll and 


likened its size to that of a kelpie dog. 


At Bellenden Range in 1925 a savage animal, as large as a medium-sized dog and beautifully 
striped like a tiger, was observed to climb up a tree. Different witnesses described similar animals at 
Sarina in 1950, at Mt Molloy in 1953 and at Mount Bartle Frere in 1968. Each independently noted 
that it was as big as a fairly large dog with a large head and striped body. The head appeared round 


and broad, its nose shorter and broader than a dog’s. (14) 


Northeastern Queensland was not the only place that the striped marsupial cat was being 
recorded. Aboriginal people were also very familiar with these animals in Southeastern Queensland 
and referred to them as “Punchum”. The fact that there were two separate populations recorded fits 
well with the distribution of a large number of other rainforest-dwelling species, which are restricted 
to northeastern and southeastern Queensland with dry eucalypt forests extending over most of central 


eastern Queensland providing non-suitable habitat. 


We are indebted to Carl Lentz for the most detailed description and Aboriginal name of this 
remarkable species. He shot one of these animals on Tallai hill behind Mudgerabah, in the Gold 
Coast hinterland in 1894. He described the animal in detail in a letter to the Gold Coast Bulletin, 
Friday 22 September 1967 and in his memoirs published in the Hinterlander newspaper in 1984. 
Pamela Hall, Donna Yaun and Noela Gilmont, funded by the Australian Bicentennial Authority then 
reproduced this description in Numinbah Valley, a Social and Natural History 1840’s to 1988. 


Carl Lentz writes: 


“I arrived in Gilston in 1877 when there were only four other families living in the district. I had a 
young brother, Fred, and one Saturday we went brush turkey shooting on Tallai hill. When walking 
down along a clear spur, after coming out of the scrub (rainforest) our dogs rushed off into a thicket 
and my brother followed them to get the first shot. I walked alongside the thicket to get a clear flying 
shot in case a brush turkey flew out. I saw a tree shake right along side me, with a heavy body 
climbing slowly up, but could not see what it was owing to the very thick foliage. Whatever it was, it 
had left the half-devoured body of a koala at the foot of the tree. 


Then a limb facing me bent with the weight of a heavy animal on it and a great strange head 
appeared out of the thick foliage. It was about to jump towards me so I quickly fired and it fell with a 
hard bump onto stones only 2 yards (1.8 metres) away. It was as big as an Alsatian (German 
shepherd) dog. We tied its legs together with tough vines and stuck a long pole through them, by 
which we carried it home about half a mile (.8 km). It was heavy. I intended to take it to Nerang 10 
miles (16 km) away by pack horse the next day and send it by train to the Brisbane Museum but 
owing to heavy rains all night causing the creek to flood we couldn’t make the journey to Nerang so 


we measured it and skinned it instead. 


From the tip of the nose to the end of its long thick black tail it measured 6 feet (1828 mm), height 
of shoulder 25 inches (635 mm), around the chest 23 inches (584 mm). It was long in the body and 


strongly built on the forequarters, but more slightly built around the waist and hindquarters. It had 2 
extra long sharp fang teeth, one and five eighth inches long (35 mm) besides the 4 ordinary incisor 


teeth. 


Its forehead and face was a light bronze colour. It had 5 bright orange rings of very short hair 
around its eyes. Its eyes were puce, (purplish-brown) coloured. It had round ears of a pale fleshy 
colour, almost human ears. It had a short thick coat of light pale blue-grey and white stripes running 


downwards with bright, marble-sized orange to yellow spots along the flanks. 


From the back of the head covering the body it had a dark thin coat of black hairs and this made it 
appear a brindled colour at a distance when seen standing up from the side. The light pale blue-grey 
and white stripes running downwards along the flanks shone through the long thin outer coat of black 
hairs and looked very pretty close up. Its tail was covered with long black hair, underneath that, white 


and blue-grey rings an inch (20 mm) wide. It was a magnificent, male, specimen. 


After this, I heard of a similar experience, which happened to Gilston’s first pioneer, Mr. William 
Duncan who related his story to me. In 1850, before separation of New South Wales from 
Queensland, Mr. Duncan was the first white man to go cedar getting around the Little Nerang district. 
On one trip he left his two Aborigines camped in the scrub and returned to his hut to find his meat 
was gone. The meat had been hung up in a 50-lb. flour bag away out on the ridgepole of his hut out 


of the reach of any dingo. He searched and found the bag ripped about and the meat gone. 


When the blacks saw the bag they said “Punchum” and described the animal responsible as a very 
bad fellow, a very big cat-like animal. They warned Duncan not to camp by himself in the hut any 
longer. They said the animal would sneak up in the night while he was asleep, tear out his throat and 
suck his blood. No Aboriginal would camp by himself when he knew one of these animals was in the 
vicinity. He went straight home and bought a bloodhound and a double barrel shot gun. On arrival 
back at the camp by moonlight, the dog treed a very big bright-eyed animal right away. It sat in the 
fork of a red oak, out of reach and its eyes reflected bright red in the lantern light. 


He fired both charges into it, which only succeeded in wounding it. It jumped down onto the dog 
and he was only able to save the dog’s life by bashing it hard over the head with the gun stock, 
breaking it in the process and killing the animal. It was the size of a large dog and of the same 
features. I have seen a tiger cat (spotted-tailed quoll) in the Brisbane Museum but it was a different 
kind of animal altogether, only half as large as the species we saw and shot. I believe that Duncan’s 


and my beast belong to a different species of tiger cat (quoll). 


There are a few at large yet in remote places and they are the greatest of sneaks and night 
prowlers. I have seen one of the beasts since on a wallaby track at night near a road. I was able to 
make him out very clearly when he passed through the beam of light from the car’s headlight that 
made his eyes glow and in the bright light his forehead was the colour of sulphur and his whole face 


luminous. But when we searched for him, together with some friends, a little while later, all we could 


find were his tracks, the size of very big dog tracks”. (15) 


It was from Lentz’s letter published in the Gold Coast Bulletin in 1964 that I first heard of this 
remarkable, undescribed animal (I still have the clipping) and imagined that science would soon 
catch up with the creature and another remarkable member of our unique Australian fauna would 
soon be added to the natural history books. Like the Tasmanian tiger, it was no doubt very rare and 
exceedingly shy as most bush animals are. Because it was a hunter it would be adapted to determine 
the movement of prey species from which it would conceal itself and so would generally be able to 


avoid humans as well. 


As I grew older and wiser I began to realise how unlikely it would be that a large carnivorous 
species could have evaded scientific investigation into the continent’s natural history for a period of 
180 year. Perhaps it had existed until recently and now, like the Thylacine, the pig-footed bandicoot, 
lesser bilby, desert rat kangaroo, eastern hare-wallaby, crescent nailtail wallaby and the Toolache 
wallaby, it was extinct. I imagined that it wouldn’t be too long before fossil evidence would surface 


to prove that yet another of Australia’s fauna had disappeared before we even had time to study it. 


Then in the spring of 1969 I was fortunate enough to observe the animal. My sighting of this 
carnivorous mammal tallied almost exactly with the animal shot by Lentz. The location was the 
Brisbane—Gold Coast Highway, between Brisbane and Beenleigh, a single lane each way through 
rural cattle grazing land and moist open forest instead of the urban sprawl that has since replaced it. 
At about 11 pm, as I traveled south through long stretches of darkened forest with very little other 
traffic, what appeared to me to be a large carnivorous marsupial suddenly crossed the road directly in 


front of my vehicle. 


It emerged about 30 metres in front of the car on my side of the road (the left hand or eastern side) 
and I saw its head, shaped like a mastiff dog, protrude from the vegetation and watched it walk across 
the road verge and onto the bitumen. I applied the brake not wanting to hit what at first I thought 
must be a dog. Then I accelerated up to it when I realised that it was not a dog. It stood 
approximately 60 cm at the shoulders, had a body length of about 75-cm and a tail of the same 
length. The snout protruded from a round head with small pricked ears. It had a powerfully built 
body covered in brindled somewhat thick fur with indistinct stripes appearing beneath the thinner 


outer coat. 


The fore and hind legs were about the same size, the rump and hind legs appeared reasonably 
powerful and what was distinctly noticeable was a marsupial-like waddling gait that particularly 
caught my attention. It reminded me of the gait of a brush-tailed possum only this animal was very 
much larger. Its robust form, muscled legs and large feet indicated to me that it was adapted to 


terrestrial locomotion with a tree climbing ability. 


It had a long straight thickly furred tail with about 6 bands or stripes across it and the tail did not 
wag from side to side as it walked across the road. When my car closely approached the strange 
animal it raised all the hairs on the tail, as a dog may raise its hackles when disturbed, as if it was 
attempting to make itself look larger. This very distinctive banded tail was the last I saw of the 
animal as it disappeared into thick vegetation on the western side of the road. At no time did it look 


at my closely approaching vehicle or increase its speed as it crossed the road. 


I was 22 years old and experienced in Australian fauna identification and had observed most of 
the common species of mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibians in the wild along the central eastern 
coast. I had long been particularly interested in carnivorous marsupials and had spent many hours 


observing several species of them in captivity. 


I had studied photographs and films of captive Thylacines, a species presumed extinct since 1936, 
and so could compare the images on the film, etched into my mind, with the animal that I was 
observing as it padded across the road. This was not a dog-like animal; it definitely did not look like 


a big cat, in fact it looked more like an unknown species of giant quoll. 


I thought at the time that the only known animal that this creature resembled was the African 
Civet (Civettictis civetta) or perhaps the Celebes palm civet, photos of which I had seen in books on 
the Viverridae. The latter animal reaches a metre in length with light chestnut to dark brown fur and a 
banded 600-mm long tail. Civets, though, have short legs and I thought it unlikely that an animal 
from an isolated Indonesian Island would appear in Southeastern Queensland. Even more unlikely, 
though, was to observe an unknown Australian mammal and I was very much surprised by its 


appearance. 


One could only just imagine undescribed fauna existing in remote and generally unsettled areas 
but it was difficult to believe that the animals were residing in a locality that was well settled with 
towns and smaller villages scattered about and containing bushland that I was quite familiar with. 
Having observed the animal I was forced to concede that it was possible for carnivorous mammals to 


live adjacent human populations and generally avoid detection. 


A particularly interesting and detailed description of the striped Marsupial cat was published in 
the Sydney “Sun” newspaper, March 11, 1969, written by Keith Willey, concerning Arthur Davies, 
an experienced rabbit-trapper of Torrington, NSW, 10 km from Emmaville, who claimed to have 


trapped a marsupial panther back in 1939. 
‘The Beast that Lives in the Ranges’ 


“Td set one trap .. as I walked up, this thing charged me. It just missed my left arm and I jumped 
sideways very promptly. It sprang at me again but luckily the trap, by which it was held, was well 
pegged into the ground. I was thunderstruck; I’d never seen or heard of anything like this. 


The beast was caught by the right leg. I reckon it was about the size of a large Alsatian dog. It was 


cat-like but under its tail it had the distinct hump which is characteristic of a marsupial. 


The museum in Sydney sent me a drawing of a thylacine, but it wasn’t that. This was something 
new. It had sharp claws about one and a half inches long, which it could poke in and out like a cat. It 


would produce them from nowhere and they were beauties too. 


It had a long nose, sharp and slightly turned up at the snout. The mouth came right back under the 
ears—six inches back. It would take your leg into its mouth quite easily. Those tremendous jaws 
were full of teeth, including four great fangs, two on top, two on bottom, each a couple of inches long 


and curving slightly backward. 


I’ve seen panthers and leopards in the zoo and it wasn’t one of them. As for native cats and tiger 


cats, there was just no resemblance—even apart from the size. 


The animal was dark brown with black stripes and the stripes were more prominent at the rear. 
They sort of faded into the fur in front. Leading down to the tail, the stripes had feathered edges. The 
tail was striped for part of the way and it ended in a tuft of hair. 


The body seemed to be lower in front than at the back. It was shaped something like a kangaroo 
when it’s down feeding, only it was deeper chested. It had big paws. The front legs were thick and 
strong and it bounded about on all fours. The ears were triangular, more peaky than a ‘roo’s, and it 
would twitch them backward and forward. As it sprang at me, it would make a noise in its throat like 


a flock of parrots taking off. 


I grabbed a long stick and belted the thing. The stick was thicker than my arm but the beast 
splintered the end like it was nothing. It would strike with its feet and teeth. I’ve got a good eye but I 
had a lot of shots before I got one home. I belted and belted it until it had blood pouring from its 


nostrils. 


I was sure it was dead and I dragged it onto a log. I tell you it was heavy. I had a good look at the 
thing as it lay there with its blood dripping on the ground. Then I went away to get a horse so I could 
take the body down the road. The thing must have recovered, because by the time I returned, it had 


disappeared. I followed a trail of blood spots up to a big heap of rocks. 


For a week I went back to that place with a 0.32 rifle. I was determined to get this thing. I’d been 
there half an hour, sitting on a log with the rifle across my knees. I had the hammer cocked and was 
holding it with my thumb so I’d be quick. Suddenly I saw one of these brutes on a low rock no more 


than 50 yards away. This was a different one because it was quite uninjured. 


It saw me at the same time. With a quick, tremendous leap of at least three yards it disappeared 
down a crevice. I never saw one of them again. These animals are fast and slinky and will go for their 


lives on sight. But, believe me, don’t corner one — they are fast and dangerous.” Artist Rod Scott 


drew an image from a rough sketch by Arthur Davies. Jeff Johnson drew a subsequent sketch based 


on the above and can be seen in Figure 17. 


Mr. G. de Tournoeur wrote to the Brisbane Courier, which published his report in 1923, of an 
observation of an unfamiliar animal whilst horse riding with Mr. P. B. Scougall from Munna Creek to 
the township of Tiaro at dusk during heavy rain. He described the large animal as “of the cat tribe, 
standing about 20 yards (18 metres) away, astride of a very dead calf . . . emitting a growling whine . 
. . nearly the size of a mastiff dog, dirty fawn colour with a whitish belly, and broad blackish tiger 
stripes. The head was round with rather prominent lynx-like ears . . . a tail reaching to the ground and 
large pads. We threw a couple of stones at him, which only made him crouch low, with ears laid flat 


and emit a raspy snarl.” (16) 


Bernard Heuvelmans, in his book On the Track of Unknown Animals describes how a Mr. 
Endres, of Mundubbera, west of Bundaburg in southeastern Queensland, actually trapped one of 
these animal. He described it as being “about 18 inches (457 mm) high and as long as a large cat; 


very short head and neck; striped but not right round; very savage when caught”. (17) 


Naturalist Janeice Plunkett also received eyewitness accounts in southeastern Queensland. At 
Biggenden in 1904 a large, savage, fawn, black and yellow striped animal was killed. She received a 
very interesting report from a witness at Tiaro in 1915 who shot and examined a female animal 
described as having a large head, strong shoulders and striped rings around the body. This specimen 
had ten juveniles; one attached to each of the ten teats. (18) This is a particularly interesting report 
because the carnivorous marsupials of the Dasyurid family carry large numbers of young attached to 
their nipples in a very rudimentary pouch and then leave the young in a den when they are too large 


to be carried about. Females in the cat family never have their young attached to their nipples. 


If the observation of ten juveniles being carried around by the female was correct then we would 
expect reports indicating occasional encounters with a female and a large number of progeny. Mr. 
Hair of Stratford reported that he had observed a family of seven or eight cat-like creatures with long 
tails and grey coats marked with dark vertical bands living together in boulder country 65-km 
northwest of Cairns. He had observed them from only 6 metres (20 feet) away. He noticed that they 


did not scavenge on cows that had died of natural causes. (19) 


In 1970 at Lake Cootharaba Neil and Betty Dowsett observed groups of the animals on three 
separate nights, numbering up to 20 individuals on one occasion, hunting across the property’s back 
boundary. Betty described them as “young looking, cat faced, striped, long-tailed and the high 


pitched scream was terrifying”. (20) 


Mr. J. R. Cunningham informed Ms Plunkett that he had observed three striped marsupial tigers 
between 1900 and 1926. The first incident occurred at Gootchie, near Maryborough where Mr. 


Cunningham found the remains of many Brush Turkeys (Alectura lathami) indicating that a large 


predator was about. Eventually he discovered the identity of the animal when responding to the 


aggressive barking of his dog. 


“I was on a horse and I cantered over and this thing was about 8 feet (2.4 m) up a tree, and the 
dog was at the bottom, and I had a bullock whip, they have a long handle, and from the horse I hit 
him on the head and knocked him down and the dog grabbed him and finished him off”. 


He was familiar with the two species of spotted native cat that inhabited the area (spotted-tailed 
quoll and northern quoll (Dasyurus hallucatus) as well as the feral domestic cats. He was adamant 
that this was quite a different animal. He described the animal as having relatively short legs in 


proportion to the length of the animal. 


“Tt would be about from 20 inches to two feet (50 to 60 cm) high at the shoulder and I picked it up 
to measure it—the tail was pretty well as long as the rest of the body—I held it up like that. I am 
about 5 foot 10—so it would be nearly 6 feet (1.8 m) long” 


He went on to describe the animal as being covered in sleek, not shaggy, brown to fawn fur with 
black vertical stripes. Its dentition resembled that of a cat though the top and bottom teeth were more 
elongated. The whiskers were short and unlike a cat and the claws were very long and were not 
retractable like a cat. Its footprints were distinctive because the claw marks were clearly visible and 


the prints were 6 cm (2.5 inches) long. The pad was much broader than it was long. 


Mr. J. R. Cunningham went on to describe a second encounter with the marsupial tiger at 


Eungella near Mackay in 1919. 


“They got up in the morning and this thing had got into the run, killed almost all of the chickens, 
ate a lot of them, and he was still in there! Well this Hardigan grabbed the shotgun, and he blew half 
his head off. He could have caught him if he wanted to, but he shot him”. (21) 


Some of the reports collected by Janeice Plunkett include eyewitness accounts of the marsupial 
tiger attacking domestic dogs as was reported by Mr. William Duncan in 1850. Some of these reports 
were included in a book on Australian cryptic animals entitled, Out of the Shadows, Mystery 
Animals of Australia by Tony Healy and Paul Cropper, published in 1994. A Mr. Murphy of 
Maryborough described how he had lost several dogs to marsupial tigers while possum hunting. He 
described how the tiger would leap out of a tree and then it would roll onto its back. As the dog came 
in for the attack the tiger would grip the dog around the neck with its front paws and use the claws of 
its hind feet to disembowel the dog. Coming to grips with the Queensland marsupial tiger would not 


have been a pleasant experience! 


Ms Plunkett obtained several other independent accounts from old bushmen describing the tiger’s 
inclination to attack dogs rather than running away when disturbed. The latest account of a dog being 
killed in this manner occurred near Gympie on the property of D.G. and D.E. Rodgers in 1970. If 


these observations are correct than it can be theorized that his behaviour may have originally 


developed during interactions between the marsupial tiger and the Thylacine, two similarly sized 
animals competing for the same prey. With the introduction of the Dingo to Australia by the 
Aboriginal people approximately four thousand years ago the marsupial tiger would have found itself 
in competition with an even more aggressive competitor and consequently further developed a very 


remarkable and aggressive adaptation to defend its territory. 


A cat-like animal with an extra large head, two-toned stripes with a light fawn belly was shot at 
Aramara in 1948. Another was observed climbing a wattle, snarling and spitting at Bidwell in 1954. 
Another witness stated that the animal was well known to his mother who lived near Tamborine 


Mountain in 1910 and that she described it as a horrible big animal like a cat with stripes. 


I lived on Tamborine Mountain in Southeastern Queensland from 1976 to 1995. Having 
contributed to the Australian Bicentennial Authority funded book The Natural History of Tamborine 
Mountain; other residents asking for identification and information on species that they had 
encountered regularly contacted me. Along with the normal species of mammals, birds, reptiles and 


amphibians I began to receive a very few reports on something else. 


Russell Paul, a real estate agent, informed me that he had observed a striped marsupial cat-like 
animal the size of a dog during the summer of 1986. He was driving slowly along Camp Cable Road, 
north of Tamborine Village, at 8 pm, with grass fires burning along the roadside when a very 
attractive animal, striped with reddish-brown and white, crossed directly in front of his car. He turned 
the car around and was able to observe the animal a second time, which stood near the road keeping 
an eye on the fires, apparently hunting for prey species disturbed by the fires. He then remembered 
that his father had a very good book on native animals so he drove straight to his father’s house in 
order to look it up. He was very surprised when he found that there was no mention of the animal in 


the book and he drew a simple picture of the animal for me, which he hoped that I could identify. 


Then Sheridan Kelly, a journalist for the Beaudesert Times, contacted me about her sighting of an 
inexplicable animal. With a car full of friends, who had been visiting Brisbane for the 1988 World 
Exposition, she was driving back to Tamborine Mountain on the Oxenford Road. The vehicle had 
just crossed the second causeway across Wongawallen Creek when a brown and black striped dog- 
sized animal crossed directly in front of them from east to west. Since the encounter she had visited 
the Australian Museum in Sydney to look at the Thylacine on exhibit there, to see if that was the 
animal that she had observed, but was surprised to find that it was quite different. She drew a picture 


of the animal that she and her friends had observed. 


Blues musician Phil Manning, whilst returning from a gig in Brisbane at 2 am at night in 1990, 
observed a grey and black striped animal about two and a half feet (762 mm) long with a banded 
bushy tail. The tail was of a similar length to the body and was held vertically up in the air. He drew 
me a picture of it and was under the impression that it was a numbat (Myrmecobius fasciatus), which 


has a similar appearance. However I informed him that numbats only lived in South Western 


Australia, where not much larger than a rat and were active only during daylight. Of interest was the 
fact that Phil had observed his animal in the very same place Sheridan Kelly had her sighting two 


years before. It was also crossing the road from east to west. 


Finally, on Saturday 19 December 1992, Alex Baan, proprietor of the North Tamborine Bakery, 
Main Street Cafe and Dutch Clog Workshop, breathlessly told me that only minutes before he had 
almost been involved in an accident with a remarkable animal. It was crossing Main Western Road 
on Tamborine Mountain, just south of Witches Falls National Park, at 7pm. He had to break hard so 
as not to hit the animal as it crossed from east to west heading towards the cliffs, and he was almost 


hit from behind by another car. 


He estimated that the animal had a metre long body with a tail of the same length. Its face was 
dark furred and looked to him like a cross between a raccoon and a dog. Its body fur was brindled in 
colour, as was the tail, which also had distinct bands or stripes across it with a pale tip. The animal 
appeared to fluff up the tail in fright as the car skidded to a stop and it curled its tail up over its body 
so that the tip almost touched the top of its head. He drew a picture of it for me with its tail in that 


position. 


My neighbor, Fasel Kahn, who grew up on his parent’s farm on the northern slopes of Tamborine 
Mountain before the Second World War, told me that they occasionally saw two different species of 
native cat around the property. One was cat-sized and spotted (spotted-tailed quoll), and the other 


was dog sized and striped and his father had shot one of the latter in the fowl run. 


Tamborine Mountain real estate agent Helen South told me that she grew up in the Nandewar 
Ranges near Mount Kapitar, south of Moree, in northern New South Wales and that her father shot a 
large striped animal that was twice the size of the spotted-tailed quoll. She stated that the early 
settlers there were quite familiar with the animals and referred to them as tiger cats and the spotted- 


tailed quoll was referred to as the native cat. 


When I moved to Northeastern New South Wales and began my wildlife talkback broadcasts on 
North Coast ABC radio station 2NR, I was contacted by Denis Millar, 49, of North Tumbulgum near 
the NSW-Queensland border, on 26/10/97 who told the listeners that he observed a mysterious 


animal on a neighbour’s property. 


He said the animal, which he claimed could not be confused with a dog, was the size of a fox, 
with the head of a kangaroo and had a thick striped tail, which tapered at the end. He said other 
members of his family has seen the same animal on separate occasions, as had neighbours. Mr Millar 
said he had seen old pictures of the Tasmanian Tiger, which is believed to be extinct, but the animal 


he saw was smaller and did not have stripes on its body. 


I read an article in The Northern Star newspaper 13 September 1997 of an expedition to search for 


“the fabled tiger cat”. Dennis Betterridge, proprietor of Bowerbirds Antiques in Lismore, his wife 


Jan, policeman son Daniel and photographer Ian Horsfield set out with six donkeys to carry their 
supplies on a 130-kilometre, two week, journey through rugged mountain country along the Guy 
Faulks and Boyd Rivers from near Armidale to Nymboida. They followed the same route that 
escaped convict Richard Craig is believed to have followed with Aboriginal guides when he 


discovered the Clarence River region last century. 


I contacted Dennis, after the expedition, to inquire how it went and to find out what information 
he had on the animal that was the object of his search. He informed me that nothing unusual was 
observed. His knowledge of the animal came from his pioneering family’s experiences with it. His 
grandfather settled early this century at Woodburn in north—eastern New South Wales adjacent 
lowland subtropical rainforest known as the Rosewood Scrub. He was familiar with a dog-sized 
striped animal and called it the tiger cat and the spotted-tailed quoll was also well known and referred 
to as the quoll or native cat. His grandfather had shot both species when individuals had attacked 
poultry. Dennis’s father and uncle had also had close encounters with the larger animal and described 


their sightings as follows. 


Late one foggy afternoon around 4 pm, Dennis’s father, on his way to bring in his horse, met a 
pair of animals resembling giant versions of a spotted-tailed quoll. They were resting on the cattle 
track on the edge of the horse paddock beside the rainforest. They had orange-yellow fur, no spots or 
stripes, a pug nose, a body length of approximately one metre, and with a metre long stiff tail “like a 
bent broom stick stuck up its bum”. The animals, coolly observed the approaching figure, rose to 
their feet and leapt, with remarkable strength and grace, 3 metres straight up to a horizontal branch of 
an overhanging tree. Here they perched, not aggressive but quite unafraid, using their long stiff tails 


as counter-levers to balance their bodies. 


Dennis’s father thought that he could have walked right under them, as they seemed almost 
unconcerned by his presence but he was disturbed by their strength and agility and returned home to 
get his rifle. On returning they were gone and so he took his horse as he had originally planned and 
never saw the animals again. However his brother also met one of the animals while prospecting for 
gold along a creek in the forest some time later. It looked and acted as the previous animals had, leapt 
straight up to a horizontal log that lay across the high creek banks where it perched, non aggressive 
and unafraid, watching the intruder. Feeling concerned about the close presence of the animal he 


turned aside to pick up a rock or stick in case it should attack. On looking back though it had gone. 


Although these observations were made during the early years of the 20th Century, no specimen 
of the species has ever been examined by biologists and yet reports continue to come in. My wildlife 
talkback radio broadcasts have, on rare occasions, brought further reports and enquiries as to the 
identification of an unknown animal in north-eastern New South Wales. Peter Stevens was driving 
along Terania Creek Road, The Channon, adjacent the Nightcap Ranges one night sometime in the 


early 1990’s when a group of strange animals crossed the road in front of him. There was an adult 


and three or four young ones following their parent. All were medium-dog-sized animals, twice the 


size of a fox and they had stripes and distinctly banded tails. 


Apparently a population of these unclassified carnivorous mammals have survived into the 21st 
Century within the remote eucalypt and rainforest covered ranges because Jacqui Garcia sighted what 
would appear to be the same species at 80 Terania Creek Road, The Channon, in September 2000. 
She had several hens that she fed with the prolific macadamia nuts that grow on the property and the 
poultry grew very large and fat and supplied her with many fine eggs. Then the hens began to 


disappear until only one remained. 


Half hour after dawn on a spring day she heard her last hen cackling wildly and she rushed 
outside to see what was happening. Jacqui saw what at first appeared to be a medium-sized dog with 
the hen in its mouth and she ran up to the animal hoping to frighten it into dropping its prey. Jacqui 
was surprised to see that the animal was not afraid of her and even more surprising was that it was 
not a dog. The body did not look like a feral or domestic cat, a fox or any other animal that she had 


seen before. 


Even though it grasped a very large and heavy hen in its jaws it still held its head up high as 
though it was very powerful. Its body was covered in short thick fur of a rusty-brown colour and it 
held its tail straight up above its body. The fur on the tail was very long and fluffy, of the same colour 
as the body, with a thick white stripe towards the end. 


When Jacqui realized that the animal was neither a dingo nor any other kind of a dog, she began 
to wonder whether the animal was some kind of big cat. It looked to her more like a lion than any 
other animal that she could think of except for its really fluffy tail. Then the animal began to walk off 
with its prey and she noticed that the hind legs were slender, though strong and that the animal 
swayed its hips from side to side as it walked off into the lantana to disappear (J. Garcia personal 


communication). 


Reports of these animals continue all the way down coastal and sub-coastal New South Wales and 
into Victoria. During the late 1960’s teenage sister and brother Kay and Richard Halligan found what 
may have been one of these animals dead in one of their rabbit traps on their parent’s property 
‘Bonny Doon’ on Dry Creek in the Strathbogle Ranges near Lake Eildon. They carefully examined 
the body before it was discarded & decided that it certainly was not a cat or any other animal that 
they were familiar with. It was larger than a domestic cat with a head wider than that of a cat and 
with ears low set on the side of the head. It had brindled fur with black stripes and the fur beneath the 
body was paler in colour and adored with brown spots. The family had settled in the area in the 
1850’s and in the 110 years that they had farmed the area this was the only time that this remarkable 


animal had ever been encountered by any family members (K. Halligan pers.com). 


During the summer and autumn of 1982 I spent several months visiting the national parks and 
state forests of western Victoria studying the plants and animals of the region. Talking to local 
farmers and forestry workers I was surprised as to the number of people who had encountered what 
they believed to be feral pumas and surviving Thylacines in the wilder parts of that locality. Among 


these reports were a very few observations of the yarri-like animal. 


I talked to Arthur Ross who told me that sixty years before ( early 1920’s) his brother was horse 
riding on their property in the Macarthur area near Mount Eccles when he came across what he 
believed to be a tiger that had escaped from a zoo. He chased it through the forest until it leaped 


easily over a fence and bounded off into the scrub. 


A sheep farmer, Mr. Lou Harris, told me that during one day in 1967 he had found on his property 
in Victoria Valley, on the southern approach to the Grampian Mountains, fifteen lambs that all had 
their throats ripped out and had been partly eaten. At first light the next day he took his three fox- 
hunting hounds out into the paddock and soon observed a large, unusual animal eighty to one 
hundred metres away standing amongst the sheep. It stood taller than a sheep dog, had a distinct 
snout on a rounded cat-like head, upright ears, a body covered all over with grey and white stripes 
and a straight, stiff tail. Lou immediately sent the dogs after it and it raced off at great speed, not 


bounding along but running in a similar fashion to a dog. 


Within the next one hundred metres the three dogs caught up to the mystery animal and began 
running on either side of it and Lou expected them to attack it as they would a fox. He was amazed to 
see his dogs suddenly drop their tails behind their legs, turn around and run straight back to their 
master. From that time they refused to hunt again. Lou examined the animal’s footprints and noted 
that they were the size of, and of a general shape to, a human hand with no sign of claws in the soft 


earth. 


I showed Lou several photographs and drawings of Thylacines but he was sure that the animal he 
observed was quite different. Then I showed him Rilla Martin’s 1964 photograph of the 
Ozenkadnook tiger, taken near Goroke in western Victoria. He immediately became excited and 
stated that the photograph was definitely of the same species of animal that he had so clearly 
observed. He said that the colour, size and placement of the stripes, the shape of the head, ears, body, 
legs and tail were all similar to that of the animal that his dogs had chased. Since that time the animal 
was never observed again and no more lambs were ever killed. A well-known naturalist in that area 
also told me that he had observed the same animal recently cross Hall’s Gap Road near Cassidy’s 


Gap. 


In December 1993 I met Percy Trezise, anthropologist, artist and author, of Laura, North 
Queensland, who spent two days escorting my family around his property showing us the wonderful 
cave paintings that Aboriginal artists had produced thousands of years before. Whilst talking about 
the local wildlife Percy told us that local old timers had informed him that two marsupial tiger cat- 


like animals were shot 30 years ago at Mount Malloy. These were said to have been panther-sized 
striped animals that inhabited flooded gum country along the edge of the tropical rainforest and that 


they had been observed to feed on yellow-bellied gliders (Petaurus australis). 


His sister had observed a striped animal near Percy’s house and consequently he had begun 
leaving raw meat out to attract it so that he could observe it. It worked and he obtained plaster casts 
of its footprints and then he began feeding the unknown carnivore, that he was positive was not a 
dingo, in a large welded iron—barred cage trap that was 4 metres long with heavy, iron—barred, 
greased drop doors at each end. He was getting the animal accustomed to feeding regularly within the 


trap without setting it off. 


Whilst my family and I were visiting him he decided to try to trap it for the first time. A large 
lump of fresh beef was placed in the middle of the trap 2 metres from each door and was attached to 
trip wires that released both doors that took only a second or two to drop. A third wire rang a large 
bell above his bed in his house about 30 metres away. We were staying in his donger or bush house a 


hundred metres away down by the creek. 


In the middle of the night we were awakened by a mob of horses stampeding in the dark past the 
bush house. I jumped up and a medium sized animal rushed through the grass behind the horses at 
the back of the house but was gone before I could illuminate it with the torch. Then we heard the bell 
ringing in Percy’s house, which meant that the trap had been sprung. I grabbed my cameras and ran 
up to find Percy ready to check the trap. He said that when he heard the bell ring above his head his 


feet where running even before he had gotten off the bed. 


We checked the trap and found that both doors were down but the animal was gone. Its footprints 
clearly showed how it had instantly raced towards the western trapdoor and succeeded in escaping 
before the door hit the ground. This meant that it had been alert enough to notice the doors 
descending and made 3 bounds to get under the door within a couple of seconds. Percy stated that the 
horses have never been spooked by dingoes before and so it was probable that at least two 
individuals of the unknown animal were about and one was entering the trap whilst a second had 


been prowling around near the bush house. 


It was a great disappointment to fail to capture the animal. However Percy gave me a couple of 
plaster casts of the animal’s footprints. I had a private conversation with the station hand and asked 
him in a skeptical manner whether the animal was just a dingo or some other known animal. The 
young man was in his early twenties, had grown up at Coen in Cape York Peninsula, spoke like an 
Aboriginal person because he had lived with them all around him and knew the bush and its fauna 
extremely well. He said that he had heard the calls of an unknown animal at night and was sure that it 


was not a dingo. 


Percy Trezise told me that he had seen a report in the Cairn’s Post in the early 1990s by a 
bushman who had been amazed by an encounter with what looked like a leopard-sized brush-tailed 
possum whilst camped in the tropical rainforest of the Daintree area. In the article the bushman asked 
how it could possibly be that such a large animal could be living in the rainforest and yet no one 
knew that it existed? Percy believed that the animal that the bushman observed was possibly the 
supposedly long extinct marsupial lion and the unknown striped animal that he almost succeeded in 


trapping he believed was most likely a Thylacine. 


Whilst my family and I were visiting the Lion’s Den Hotel near Cooktown, a few days later, I 
noticed a series of local newspaper clippings pinned to a wall describing interesting news events for 
the district. One of these described the sighting of a large striped cat-like creature observed by 
several people at the foot of the adjacent Black Mountains in the early 1990’s. I also met a former 
Northern Territory national park ranger from Kakadu who drew me a picture of an Aboriginal cave 


painting in Arnham Land that perfectly matched the eye witness reports of a striped cat-like animal. 


Brisbane zoologist Malcolm Smith has spent much time researching cryptic animals in Australia 
and written a very authoritative book on the subject entitled Bunyips and Bigfoots, In Search of 
Australia’s Mystery Animals. He discovered that a number of sightings of the animal were recalled 
by various people during the 1930’s and 1940’s in the mountains at the source of the Brisbane and 
Mary Rivers and the locals called it the Yednia Tiger. Malcolm Smith contacted two timber cutters, 
Nigel and Charles Tutt, who had a very good view of the animal between 8am and 9am in late May 
or early June 1940 near the top of Mount Stanley in medium open rainforest and he recorded their 
independent memories of the incident. Charles stated that before he related the experience to 
Malcolm he purposely avoided contacting his brother Nigel, as he was aware that if they discussed 


the incident amongst themselves it would negate the independence of their memories. 


Nigel Tutt: “There sitting in the middle of an old decaying hoop pine-stump was a large cat-like 
animal. A few rays of sun were filtering through the scrub; the large feline apparition appeared to be 
relaxing in the warmth of these, sunning itself. We stopped about twenty feet away from its resting- 
place. It didn’t move, just lay and stared at us with a rather aggressive look of territorial possession 
on its face. . . . a bit taller than a large blue cattle dog, but very much heavier, its legs being about as 
thick as the average human leg measured just below the knee. From what we could judge its body 
would measure forty inches (100 cm) or more around. Its coat was of rather fine textured fur, a 
reddish-ginger background with very dark brown, almost black, stripes all over its body and 


encircling its legs.” 


Charles Tutt “It was curled up on top of a big old hoop pine stump about 2 feet (60 cm) high and 
three feet six inches (105 cm) across. The stump was situated about seven to ten yards (6.3 to 9 m) 


off the snigging track we were walking uphill on. Curled in a semicircle, the big cat took up almost 


all of the top of the stump. When first seen, it was lying on its side on the pine stump with the curve 


of its back towards us. 


A moment or two after I first saw it, it moved its head, then sat up with its forepaws straight and 
its rump on the stump. It sat almost face on, and turned its head a little extra to look us squarely in the 
face. It seemed surprised and in a way boldly interested. It eyed us off with a look, which seemed a 
cross between interest and curiosity, and uncertainty (maybe as prey or strangers). Then it stood up 


on the stump on all fours and bounded off. 


When it left the stump, it was side on to us. It could have jumped off the stump and gone directly 
away from us but it didn’t. It left from a sideways position—downhill. It took three or four bounds, 
paused, looked around at us and stared at us for a couple of seconds, then moved off in a slow 
trotting or loping gait. I particularly noticed it seemed to swing its front paws well clear of the 
ground. It left the impression in my mind that its front feet were about the size of a man’s clenched 


fists and its forelegs about the thickness of my wrists and arms. 


It just seemed to melt into the scrub, without crashing into many bushes or making any other 
noise. We ran onto the path it left by while it was still in sight and got a view of it from behind... . I 
think it must have crouched but that is only speculation. We followed down onto the edge of the 
thicker scrub just beyond where we saw it last . . . just after we had finished our searching . . . . and 
we had returned up the hill a few yards, behind us suddenly there was a loud rustling through the 
bushes which went in a direction directly downhill and seemed to be being made by a large body 


charging through them. We remarked to each other, ‘Did you hear that?’” 


Charles told Malcolm that the sighting lasted about 30 seconds, 16 to 20 seconds while the animal 
was on the stump and 8 to 10 seconds on the ground. He estimated that the head and body was three 
foot six inches to four feet (105-120 cm) in length and its tail was another two foot six inches (75 
cm). Charles had a detailed memory of the animal’s appearance and described its shape as like a 


lightweight tiger. 


“It was lean and strong and sinuous looking. It was not overly well kept looking, nor was it 
skinny or shaggy. I noticed a few pinched up small tufts of fur or hair between its ears and out the 
back of its head. It appeared to have a shorthaired solid coat all over. No bare or longhaired or furred 


places were seen. 


It was slate grey or mid-grey with very dark grey or black and white stripings and comb-like grey 
and ginger broken stripings, very much like the markings on some strongly marked tabby cats. The 
darkest stripes, nearly black, that I noticed, were a vertical stripe just behind the shoulder, and 
another on the flank. Other plain, though not quite so dark, vertical stripes went down its shoulder in 
front of the darkest stripe and the thigh of its hind leg behind the leading dark stripe. It was dark grey 
for its body length along the middle of its back and down its tail and had a horizontal pattern of dark 


and lighter greys along the upper portion of its side (I only saw one side) similar to that which some 


tabby cats have. The lower part of its side was dark grey, khaki-edged. 


It had a genuine cat’s round face but appeared even rounder on its forehead. Its head was large but 
pretty much in the proportion to its body. It only looked wider than its body from one angle, towards 
the middle of its run as it ran away. Its ears were short with distinct half-circle top edges, and wide 


apart.” 


Charles also drew a picture of the animal with descriptions that the face had grey toning on sandy 
fur and that the chest was sandy or light khaki coloured as were the inside of the legs. The neck and 
back had vertical stripes of tabby grey with a ginger hue between which were bone white stripes and 
the flanks, thigh and legs had horizontal stripes with the same tabby grey with a ginger hue and bone 
white stripes. The middle of the back was dark grey as was the tail, which was carried, in a low 


curve. 


Remarkably enough reports of this unclassified animal still continue to come in. The local media 
has named mystery animals observed on the Sunshine Coast, north of Brisbane, as the ‘Buderim 
Beast’ because of sightings near that town. Buderim is 80 kms east of Mount Stanley where the Tutt 


brothers made their 1940 observation. 


At 7.30 pm in December 1994, whilst driving adjacent a 30 ha rainforest remnant south-west of 
Buderim, 55-year old dentist Lance Mesh and his 10 year old daughter Samantha were fortunate 
enough to observe a cat-like animal with a 75 cm high striped body crouched on the road, blinded by 
the car’s headlights. It had a high forehead and strong, heavy-set upper jaws. Its squarish body 
appeared to be as long as it was high, with four or five dark vertical stripes each about five cm wide 
at the spine that tapered to a point over the ribs and with powerful hind legs and tail. When Malcolm 
Smith showed Charles Tutt’s drawing to the witness he stated that the animal that he saw more 


closely resembled Charles’s drawing than illustrations that he had seen of Tasmanian Tigers. (22) 


Further north, reports of the Queensland Marsupial Tiger have recently come from residents in the 
picturesque Goldsborough valley south of Cairns. Locals have named the animal the ‘Goldsborough 
Growler’ and a team of local naturalists and a ranger are making attempts to capture one of the 
creatures. Pat Shepherd, leader of the team, stated: “The last time anyone was serious about this was 
back in the 1930’s. Then they didn’t have the knowledge or equipment we have, so on that basis 
we’re off to a head start. We have some sophisticated traps and tracking methods so we can do what 
people in the past didn’t dream of—track this creature back to its lair. It’s there we’ll get the 


scientific evidence to support or debunk any theory.” 


Goldsborough Valley resident “Wharfie” Mark Camplon is the latest to tell of a an encounter with 


the animal. 


“I was sitting here on the back verandah, watching television,” he said .”Rusty, my dog, was 
sitting on the bed next to me. Rusty is afraid of nothing, but all of a sudden he started shaking like 
mad. His hair was standing up along his back and he was staring out into the night, through the shade 
cloth. I looked out but I couldn’t see a thing. Then it growled. It was unlike anything I’d ever heard, 
really deep and big sounding.” 


Mr Camplon said he heard ‘the growler’ several times and the reaction of his dog has always been 
the same, it is always terrified. He stated that people who thought he had been hitting the booze 


should go and spend some time in the valley. 


“Once you are here, away from civilisation and all the noise and lights, it’s easy to believe that a 
creature could live for years away from the eyes of man,” he said. “You could lose an army up here, 
let alone a family of cats or something similar. Especially if they were well adapted to the area. 


They’d come down near people only when the food got short.” (23) 


James Cook University zoological researcher Scott Burnett, studying spotted-tailed quolls on the 
Atherton Tablelands during the 1990s, also began receiving information from local old timers, 
particularly tin miners and timber cutters, concerning an animal similar to but quite different from the 


quoll. 


“T realised we were talking about two different animals. They knew the spotted-tailed quoll, but 
they’d also seen another creature, usually near rocky areas in rainforest. By all accounts it was a 


solitary rather than a pack animal, could climb trees, and hunted rather than scavenged”. 


The bushmen described to Scott a cat-like animal the size of a dingo, sandy coloured, with a 
rounded head and small ears. He was struck by the similarity of the description to the marsupial tiger 
that the Aboriginal people described to Carl Lumholtz in almost the same locality over one hundred 
years ago. Scott found similar accounts from Milla Milla and Mount Carbine and has found 
mysterious footprints and animal droppings, or scats, on Mount Bartle Frere, which were sent off to 
Australia’s best scat analyst. A two-week expedition into the rainforest on the mountain failed to find 


any more evidence. 


Scott Burnett believes that the animal may be the marsupial lion and states “There are plenty of 
stories of animals being assumed to be extinct, and being rediscovered. It might be an extremely 
remote possibility that the marsupial lion has survived so long without being identified, but it is a 


reminder of how little we know about the rainforest”. (24) 


So what is this secretive tree-climbing, striped cat-like mammal that occasionally attacks fowl 
yards (perhaps by dispersing sub-adults looking for new territories as it would be expected that adult 
animals would have established territories in remote habitat) and even occasionally attacks dogs. 


Many cryptic fauna researchers have quite naturally considered that the marsupial cat is actually a 


living fossil, the largest and most powerful of Australia’s known carnivorous mammals, the 


marsupial lion, a remarkable member of the continent’s extinct megafauna. 


The marsupial lion (Thylacoleo carnifex), its scientific name means (flesh-eating marsupial lion), 
was described by Sir Richard Owens in 1871 from fossils found in the Wellington Caves in the 
1830’s. Since that time large numbers of its fossil bones, including almost intact skeletons, have been 


recorded from North Queensland to South Western Australia. 


Belonging to the only family of carnivores in the otherwise herbivorous order of Diprotodonta, it 
and its relative Wakeleo evolved from a possum-like ancestor. Thylacoleo was the size of a leopard, 
or larger, with comparatively long limbs for its size and a large heavy head supported on a thick 
muscular neck. The paws were strong and grasping so that it could climb well and its retractable 
claws included a great, hooded thumb claw capable of considerable movement. Lacking the large 
canines of all other carnivorous mammals, it killed its prey with huge incisors that could pierce, hold 
and lacerate its victims. Huge, blade-like third molars for shearing the flesh of its prey dominated the 
cheek teeth. 


Thylacoleo’s remains are often found in association with extinct leaf-eating kangaroos of the 
genus Sthenurus and it may have hauled its prey up into the trees out of the way of scavenging 
Tasmanian devils. Such a life style would have meant that it was at the top of the food chain and yet 
did not compete with the Thylacine or Tasmanian tiger. (25) From on-going palaeontological studies 
it is believed that Thylacoleo went extinct with most of our megafauna between 18,000 years and 


42,000 years ago. 


Some of the evidence suggests that the striped animal is not the marsupial lion. The descriptions 
of the dentition of the striped cat-like animal do not include the distinctive enlarged cutting molars or 
the huge incisors that dominate the jaws of the fossil skulls of Thylacoleo. Nor the great, hooded 


thumb claw on the front paws, all of which would have been noteworthy. 


There is a life-sized model of a marsupial lion on display at the Australian Museum in Sydney. It 
does not look anything like the living animal that I saw. However, a life-sized model of the marsupial 
lion on display in the Queensland Museum in Brisbane, that is animated, lying on a rock and 
wagging its tail and flicking its ears, is very like the animal that I saw. The fur colour is not quite 
right and these mock-ups are estimations from fossil bones anyway. The fact that my own 
observation of a large unknown mammal that resembled a carnivorous marsupial looked somewhat 
similar to a life-sized model of a marsupial lion does not mean that its identification as such can be 
stated. 


It is possible that the striped animal that I observed and that others have reportedly observed is the 
supposedly extinct mainland Thylacine (Thylacinus cynocephalus). When I was watching the animal 


crossing the road and trying to identify it, I considered the Thylacine. However, it did not closely 


match the illustrations and photos of that species because it had a denser fur covering and less dog- 


like limbs, which looked more powerful, as if affording it greater climbing abilities. 


Five species of Thylacine are known from the Riversleigh Oligo-Miocene fossil fauna deposits in 
northwestern Queensland. These are from 20 to 15 million years old and the Thylacines range in size 
from one species as small as a domestic cat up to another species that would have been three-quarters 
the size of a German shepherd dog. (27) Could the striped marsupial tiger-cat have been one of these 
species that managed to survive to the present and simply left no further fossil evidence of its 


continued existence? 


There is a remote possibility that it is the powerful Thylacine, (Thylacinus potens) known from 
the fossil record. This animal is described and illustrated in the Australian Museum’s Prehistoric 
Animals of Australia, by Peter Schouten, Susan Quirk and Michael Archer. It states that the powerful 
Thylacine had a somewhat shorter, broader head than the modern Tasmanian Thylacine and was 
more heavily built. It preceded the Tasmanian species and is only known from a single 8—10 million 
year old fossil deposit, named the Alcoota late Miocene Local Fauna, near Alice Springs in the 
Northern Territory. (26) 


There is the very good possibility that the striped cat-like animal actually belongs to the civet 
family. Richard Menefy, a biologist who spent 2 years conducting fauna surveys in Nigeria, observed 
a dog-sized unidentified carnivorous mammal cross the road near the ‘tin hut’ in the Iron Range 
National Park, Cape York Peninsula in 1999. Its appearance and movements reminded him of a civet, 
a group of animals that he is familiar with, species of which have been semi-domesticated and 
transported between South East Asian islands by local people who use them as rat catchers. He stated 
that it looked most like the Celebes Palm Civet and wonders if they may have been introduced into 
Australia by Macassan boat people who used to trade for beche-de-mer with Aboriginal people 


before European settlement (R. Menefy pers. com.). 


This solution to the puzzle would mean that we do not have to admit to the unexpected existence 
of a new species, unexpected because of complete lack fossil evidence showing that a giant quoll, or 
other such animal, had recently existed. We would, instead, have to consider that the Australian 
continent might have yet another feral species. A recently introduced species that may have been 
spreading from an initial colonization point on the northern coastline and that was in the act of 
colonizing suitable habitat when European settlers arrived. Consequently no fossil evidence would 


have accumulated. 


If the cat-like animal was in fact a member of the cat family that, like the dingo, reached Australia 
from South East Asia, it may well have been the Clouded Leopard (Neofelis nebulosa). This is an 
arboreal, cryptic rainforest animal of a similar size (190 cm long, 90 cm of which is the tail) to that 
which has been reported. The colour and pattern of its fur is also somewhat similar to that which has 


been described by those who closely observed it. Even the dentition is similar to that described for it 


has the longest canines, proportionately, of all the Carnivora. But we would then have to ask the 
questions “how did it get here from its nearest natural habitat in Borneo and Sumatra and where are 


the fossil remains that should have accumulated?” 


Finally there is the possibility that it is, or was, a truly unique carnivorous marsupial that has left 
no evidence of its prior existence in the fossil record. It may well be that our mystery carnivore is a 


giant species of quoll that has evolved a tiger-like pattern to its coat typical of convergent evolution. 


The work of Australian palaeontologists has provided us with a detailed understanding of the 
evolution of our mammal fauna with numerous fossils providing clear ancestral lineage’s through 
time. It is extremely puzzling that evidence in the form of fossils of such a giant quoll has not been 
unearthed, especially if the species dens in caves where skulls and skeletons would be found by cave 
researchers. However, the reports of its very quoll-like nocturnal attacks on poultry, its otherwise 
very cryptic behaviour and the large numbers of young carried attached to the mother’s nipples 


matches the behaviour of a member of the Dasyuridae family. 


On the third of February 2007 just after dark I watched for about 5 minutes an undescribed 
carnivorous marsupial that measured approximately 1.75 m in length & about .75 m in height 
standing in the middle of Jones Road, Yelgun, north-eastern NSW adjacent the Billinudgel Nature 
Reserve within 2 km of the beach. It was dark brown in colour, its back was distinctly hunched and it 


was Stationary. It was illuminated by the headlights of my car approximately 20 m in front of me. 


At first I thought that it was a swamp wallaby (Wallabia bicolor) that are common in this locality. 
I believed that its hunched back was due to the fact that it was bent over sniffing the ground. 
However, I had never observed a wallaby engaged in such an unusual activity, stretched out along the 
ground instead of the normal upright posture or bent down feeding on vegetation. Then I noticed that 
the fore and hind legs were of the same size and that it did not have the usual colours of a swamp 


wallaby such as the ginger head fur, pale face stripe, black forepaws or black tail. 


I decided that this was not a wallaby but an undescribed carnivorous marsupial & it continued to 
sniff the dirt road unconcerned by the presence of my vehicle. After 5 minutes I drove slowly 
towards it & at about 10 m in front of my car it suddenly pushed with its hind legs and with great 
power it ran off the road into the vegetation. . I had studied the flora & fauna in this locality for 
decades and so was very surprised to closely observe an animal that I was completely unable to 


identify and I made a drawing of it in my diary that evening. 


There have been several reports of a thylacine-like animal in this locality though I could not 
recognise it as a thylacine. It was certainly not a dog, fox or cat. It was solidly built, about as large as 
a swamp wallaby and of the known world’s fauna it most resembled a Fossa, a Madagascan 
carnivore. Of course, I have only seen photos & old movie footage of a thylacine so perhaps it was 


that animal but in a very dark fur colour. 


It could be the Marsupial Lion Thylacoleo carnifex that I saw though the head did not really look 
as solid as its fossil remains and it appeared to be different to the animal to that I observed in 1969 
that did somewhat resemble Thylacoleo. This appeared to be a more elongated animal with a longer 
tail. Though it is also possible that because this animal was squatting on the ground and then 
suddenly ran off, it may have looked more like the animal that I saw in 1969 if it had been walking at 
a steady pace across the road. Its fur was also darker and the tail appeared to be much less furry and 


not distinctly banded as the 1969 animal was. 


I would imagine that it was most likely an unknown species of giant quoll. There is a beautifully 
preserved fossil dentary with two of its original ten teeth in the Melbourne Museum that is believed 
to be a highly carnivorous quoll with some devil-like features and it was classified in 1875 by Stirton 
as Glaucodon ballaratensis. It was unearthed, as its name suggests, from a depth of 50 feet in a well 
that was dug 2.5 km northwest of Smeaton, near Ballarat in Victoria & is believed to come from the 
late Pliocene or early Pleistocene. It was illustrated by Peter Schouten in Susan Quirk and Michael 
Archers book Prehistoric Animals of Australia, published by the Australian Museum in 1983. There 
is a possibility that this may be the identity of the animal. 


The Tasmanian Devil (Sarcophilus harrisii) gives birth to up to 4 young that remain attached to 
the mother’s teats for up to 15 weeks. The Eastern Quoll (Dasyurus viverrinus), once abundant 
across the south eastern portion of the continent until the middle of the last century and now 
surviving only in Tasmania, carry up to 6 young attached to the mother’s teats for up to 8 weeks. The 
same is true for the northern quoll, western quoll and the spotted-tailed quoll. These marsupials do 
not possess a true pouch, instead, the area around the nipples becomes enlarged and only partially 


surrounds the young with a flap of skin. 


Many species in this family are characterized by having quite short individual life spans. The 
males of the squirrel-sized Brush-tailed Phascogale (Phascogale tapoatafa) live only one year. The 
larger quolls also have quite short life spans, though the Tasmanian Devil, the largest known 


surviving carnivorous marsupial, lives for up to 8 years. (28) 


The very large number of reports all describing an animal of similar appearance and behaviour 
cannot be ignored. These reports indicate the existence of a cryptic rainforest-dwelling carnivore that 
exists in very low numbers, and which appears to be able to survive at times in remnant habitat. Like 
many large carnivores it may be a very inactive animal perhaps spending its days in dens in rocky 
caves or in the rainforest canopy reclining on the branches of the largest trees in remote locations 
well out of sight of the most assiduous researcher. The Asian Clouded Leopard is very rarely ever 
observed in its natural habitat. The similar sized rainforest-dwelling tree kangaroos can exist in 
relatively large numbers and yet remain almost completely invisible to researchers who dedicate their 


time to the study of these wonderful animals. 


The striped marsupial cat may well have a similar life strategy to other members of the Dasyurids, 
large numbers of offspring with a relatively short life span, so that the populations wax and wane 
depending upon the availability of prey. Perhaps only when conditions have been good do some 
individuals reach the edge of human settlement and in extremely rare circumstances they may attack 
poultry and draw attention to themselves? Like many large mammalian carnivores each individual 


may hunt over a very large territory so that it is a very rare event for anyone to encounter one. 


With the ongoing destruction of its natural rainforest habitat and its fragmentation it could well be 
that few individuals ever find mates and the population, like other species of the Dasyuridae, may be 
in serious decline. Coupled with the general lack of interest in the native fauna by so many rural 
inhabitants, who rarely take the trouble to preserve specimens or record encounters with rare species, 
it is not too surprising that the animal is no better known that when it was first described in scientific 
volumes. The striped marsupial cat or Queensland marsupial tiger could well go the way of its 
possible Tasmanian relative, the thylacine, a unique and remarkable Australian, unknown, unloved 


and unappreciated. 


Gary Opit’s drawing of the Punchum or striped marsepaal cat observed south of 
Brisbane in 1969, soe page 9S 


Jeff Jobason’s redrawing of Gary Opis illustration of the Panchur or striped 
marvepial cat showing the body stripes more distinctly, then were visible when I 
viewed the animal, There appear to be variations in the fur coloer of this species. 


Jeff Johnson's drawing of the Punchem or marvapial cat observed and 


striped 
Dne by Anin Deston et Toninas NSW ta 1558 soe page 96 


The Tamborine Tiger 
These illustrations were drawn by people who observed an unidentified carnivorous 
marsupial crossing roads on or adjacent Mount Tamborine in south-east Queensland 
between 1986 and 1992. The witnesses had not spoken to one another and had 
approached me for Identification because of my reputation as an ecologist living on the 
moutain who had been involved In the Tamborine Mountain Natural History 
Association's book A Natural History of Tamborine Mountain. 
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The Tamborine Tiger drawing by Phil Manning 1990 sce page 100 


The Tamborine Tiger 
These illustrations were drawn by people who observed an unidentified carnivorous 
marsupial crossing roads on or adjacent Mount Tamborine in south-east Queensland 
between 1986 and 1992. The witnesses had not spoken to one another and had 
approached me for identification because of my reputation as an ecologist living on the 
moutain who had been Involved in the Tamborine Mountain Natural History 
Association's book A Natural History of Tamborine Mountain. 
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The Tamborine Tiger drawings by Russell Paul, Sheridan Kelly & Alex Baan after 
their observations in 1986, 1988 & 1992, see pages 99 & 100. 
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Kurt Engel’s photo of the big cat that he shot at Sale in Victoria, in June 2003. 


Chapter Eleven 


Australian Big Cats 


Most likely species: American Mountain Lion Puma concolor, Black Panther or Leopard 
Panthera pardus and feral House Cat Felis catus. 


One of the great mysteries of the Australian bush concerns the reported sightings of big cats 
usually described as pumas or black panthers. In north-eastern NSW stories of the “Tyagarah Lion” 
have been passed down over the years. Local resident David saw one bounding along the side of the 
road and reported to me “This was along the Old Tyagarah Straight in about 1979, and I’ ve never 


forgotten it.” 


Neil saw an animal that he could not identify in June 2003 while driving to Rosebank from 
Clunes at 8.30 pm. Two km to the south-west of the Green Frog Café & general store he and a friend 
saw in the car headlights an unusual animal cross the road 6 to 12 metres in front of them. It had a 
feline-like face and a long body & tail, from snout to tail tip at least one & a half metre in length, 


covered with yellow tawney fur. 


There have been over one thousand reports of sightings in every state received by researchers, 
several have been photographed or videoed and at least two have been shot. Retired businessman 


Dale O’Sullivan unveiled to the media a stuffed puma in October 2003, which he said was shot by 
his father at their Woodend cattle stud property in Victoria the 1960s. The puma was stuffed and 


stored in a back room and forgotten about for nearly half a century. 


Dr John Henry, an environmental science lecturer at Deakin University at Geelong, led 
expeditions of up to 30 students and graduates into the Grampian Mountains from September 1976 to 
September 1977 examining lairs in caves containing the remains of kangaroos, emus, sheep and 
calves. Their report stated that the Grampians were home to large predators, with strong supporting 
evidence for a population of feral pumas. Searching the archives, the Deakin University team 
discovered that two United States military units, the 35") and the 46™ pursuit Fighter Groups were 
stationed around Mount Gambia and that both units had colour flash emblems that displayed large 


black cats. 


On hearing this news some years later, in May 1989, Mrs Irene Addinall, a 78 year old resident of 
the Hamilton Grange Hostel for the elderly, broke a 46 year silence and spoke about her personal 
experience with the regimental mascots. In 1943 when she worked as a Land Army girl on her 
uncle’s Kangaroo Park property, at Hotspur south-west of Hamilton, an American army unit camped 


nearby on Crown land. 


She stated that “there was a man among the soldiers that had a light-coloured puma. She had four 
kittens, three light-coloured and a little dark-coloured one. The army boss said he couldn’t stand it. 


She was getting savage. He told them to get rid of it. 


The boss went down to a party at Heyward and got a bit worse for wear. While he was away that 
night they put the puma in a cage on a truck and took her up towards Halls Gap to one of those 
creeks. There were some rabbits and she ran after them and the kittens ran after her. The soldiers 


turned tail in the truck and that was the last they saw of her.” 


On hearing the story, a Maryborough man told the Advertiser that as a child in 1944 or 1945 in the 
Grampians south of Halls Gap, he had observed from 10 metres away a jet-black cat the size of a 
large dog and that it had a chain around its neck. Could that have been the dark puma kitten grown to 


adult size? 


When I was down in the Grampians in 1982, I was surprised to find that most of the forestry 
workers, the Hamilton Mayor, the Superintendent and some of the staff of the Hamilton Water Trust 
had all had close encounters with brown and black pumas. Farmers showed me photos of sheep 
carcases hanging in gum trees or lying on the ground stripped of flesh. The only problem is that black 
pumas are unknown as specimens in museums or zoos. However, there have been many unconfirmed 
sightings of black pumas in North America. It is possible that if pumas are reduced to very few 


individuals then the inbreeding will produce a melanistic colour phase. 


Reports have been received from Australian military personal at bases across the nation during 
WWII that pumas were kept at several bases and that US airmen used a compartment in Vultee 
Vengeance dive bombers to smuggle the cats into Australia. Brown and black pumas have been 
regularly sighted at Cordering in south-western Western Australia, Darwin, Cape York, the New 


England Tablelands, the Blue Mountains near Sydney and in Gippsland. 


Mr Kurt Engel, a 67-year-old retired engineer of Noble Park, Victoria shot a panther-sized black 
cat while hunting deer in rugged terrain near Sale, Gippsland in June 2003. “He came straight 
towards me. I saw his teeth and white eyes. I was only about 80 yards away. I pulled up the rifle and 
at that moment it turned to the left. He was making long jumps. On about the third jump I shot him. 
The bullet entered behind the cat’s shoulder and blew its head off,” he said. 


Mr Engel said he found the remains of a freshly killed wombat nearby, which had had its skull 
crushed. He photographed the giant black cat, cut off its tail and threw the carcass into the river. A 
sample of the cat’s DNA, taken from the tail, was sent to an international laboratory for analysis and 
the results proved that it was not a black puma but a gigantic feral cat. If this is correct then we may 
have evidence of a unique rapid evolutionary event in which some populations of feral domestic cats 


are now reaching big cat sizes. 


In November 2003 a NSW State Government inquiry found it is “more likely than not” a colony 
of “big cats” is roaming Sydney’s outskirts and beyond. The revelations were the result of a four- 
month investigation into the “black panther phenomenon” which for years has plagued residents 
across Sydney’s west, north-west, Richmond, the Blue Mountains and Lithgow. While National Parks 
and Wildlife officials are yet to implement a positive course of action, a senior source confirmed a 


big cat expert had been contacted with a view to future work. 


He said: “While we still haven’t got conclusive evidence that the creature exists, compiled 
evidence points strongly to the fact that it does.” The source added: “If and when an expert is 
commissioned, the first aim would be to identify exactly what sort of animal it is. The second would 


be to ascertain how many there might be.” 


In May 2001 a successful Freedom of Information request revealed the NSW Government had 
been maintaining a secret file on the creature. It also revealed wildlife hierarchy were so concerned 
about the potential threat to humans that they commissioned big cat expert Dr Johannes Bauer to 
evaluate what had previously been deemed unthinkable. He concluded: “Difficult as it seems to 


accept, the most likely explanation of the evidence . . . is the presence of a large feline predator.” 


When Kenthurst teenager Luke Walker suffered deep cuts in March 2003 and said they were the 
result of a terrifying struggle with a panther-like cat, the NSW Government reopened the case. A 
report compiled by NSW Agriculture included a review of sightings and extensive interviews with 


residents of Grose Vale, where the creature has frequently been sighted. It found that recent witnesses 


to big cat activity in NSW were highly credible. Also taken into consideration was a previous report 
by Dr Keith Hart, district veterinarian of the Moss Vale Rural Lands Protection Board, who, after 
testing scat samples, concluded a large cat was living in the Grose Vale area. The report said: 
“Nothing found in this review conclusively proves the presence of free-ranging exotic large cats in 


NSW, but this cannot be discounted and seems more likely than not on available evidence.” 


One theory the report refused to dismiss was that “historically, sightings in Eastern Australia 
occur in old gold mining areas and that anecdotal evidence suggests pumas (Puma concolor) were 
brought to Australia by American goldminers in the 1850s. The report added: “These animals may 


have subsequently escaped or were released, causing numerous sightings over many years.” 


It seems likely that these animals are black panthers, which are a melanistic colour phase of the 
leopard. It is also likely that we have American mountain lions running wild and perhaps giant black 
feral cats as well. It looks like there really is a breeding population of big cats now stalking the 


Australian bush. 


Chapter Twelve 


The Bunyip 


Most likely species: Marsupial Tapir Palorchestes azael, Australian Fur Seal Arctocephalus 


pusillus doriferus and Leopard Seal Hydrurga leptonyx. 


During a very hot January in 1982 I was staying with a friend, Lee Kelly, his mother, Heather and 
his grandmother, at their farm at Macarthur near the Eumeralla River in western Victoria. Lee’s 
grandmother had spent much of her life on the farm and while reminiscing about life on the land 
mentioned the bunyip that once lived on the property. It inhabited a large swamp that was connected 


to the Eumeralla River during times of flood. 


She had never actually observed the animal itself, did not even regard it as anything particularly 
unusual, for she had long grown accustomed to its strange roaring call at night, until the swamp was 
eventually drained and turned into pasture. I asked her if she had ever seen a brown bittern (Botaurus 
poiciloptilus), a secretive, solitary bird with streaky variegated brown and buff plumage that enables 
it to hide and nest in the dense cumbungi reed beds. I told her that it has a voice like a deep distant 
foghorn and has a double ‘woomph-woomph’ call. She replied that she had not observed or even 
heard of such a bird and did not believe that it was the call that she was once familiar with. She knew 


only of the creature’s haunting roaring call and that it was known as a ‘Bunyip’. 


Sixty-three kms north of Macarthur I stayed overnight in the historic Bunyip Hotel in the town of 
Cavendish. I asked the publican how the hotel had received its name and he replied that it had been 
named after an animal that once lived in the nearby Dundas River though he had no idea what the 


animal looked like. 


Some time afterwards I discovered that respected Australian Museum scientist Gilbert Whitley 
had written an article in the Australian Museum Magazine, issue no. 7, 1 March 1940, entitled 
‘Mystery Animals of Australia’, in which he noted that a large brown animal with a kangaroo-like 
head, a large mouth and an elongated neck with a long shaggy mane, had been reported in 1848 to 
live in the Eumeralla River near Port Fairy. An early settler, Mr I. Best, and his son, were recorded as 
having observed in the Merri River near Warrnambool in either 1844 or 1845 a large black hairy 
animal ten feet (3 m) long that he believed to feed on the “rank herbage” by the river and which made 
a terrible noise at night in the swamps “enough to frighten the strongest nerves, similar to a bullock 
having a dreadful cough”. Whitley further recorded similar descriptions by the Aboriginal people of 
the Port Phillip district that described an aquatic animal with a body that varied from that of a calf up 
to the size of a bullock. It had an elongated neck and head resembling an emu with a mane like a 


horse, flippers like a seal and a horse-like tail, which they knew as the ‘Tunatpan’. (1) 


The first European known to have lived in Victoria was the convict William Buckley who escaped 
from the earliest settlement under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Collins in 1803. Buckley was 
a stonemason turned soldier who was apparently falsely arrested during an army uprising. After his 
escape the settlement was abandoned and he lived for 32 years with the Wothowurong Aboriginal 
people in the Geelong area until the next attempt by Europeans to settle Victoria in 1835. He guided 
the first settlers around the district, described the cultural life of the tribal peoples that inhabited the 
land and gave information on the plants and animals. He also described his attempts to identify the 


large unknown aquatic animals that he often observed: 


“In this lake (Modewarre) as well as in most of the others inland, and in the deep-water rivers 
(including the Barwon), is a very extraordinary amphibious animal, which the natives call Bun-yip, 
of which I could never see any part except the back, which appeared to be covered with feathers of a 
dusky-grey colour. It seemed to be about the size of a full-grown calf, and sometimes larger. The 
creatures only appear when the weather is very calm and the water smooth. I could never learn from 
any of the natives that they had seen either the head or tail, so that I could not form a correct idea of 
their size, or what they were like. When alone I several times attempted to spear a Bun-yip; but had 
the natives seen me do so it would have caused great displeasure. And again, had I succeeded in 
killing, or even wounding one, my own life would probably have paid the forfeit; they considering 


the animal something supernatural.” (2) 


The Wergaia language people that inhabited the north western portion of Victoria bounded by 
Dimboola, Lake Albacutya, Yanac and Warracknabeal knew of two different kinds of bunyips. One 
species they called a ‘banib’ (pronounced ‘bunnip’), which resembled a large black pig and lived in 
Lake Hindmarsh, while a second species was named ‘banip-ba-gunuwar (bunyip and swan) which 


was also large and dark but with an elongated neck and lived in Lake Albacuytya. (3) 


Charles La Trobe, first Governor of the Port Phillip district, began receiving reports of large 
aquatic animals from settlers as they spread out over the new frontier. From the descriptions of both 
Europeans and Aborigines he also began to believe that there was two species of bunyip and in 1847 
wrote of a northern and a southern species and managed to procure Aboriginal drawings of each 
which were subsequently lost. (4) However further drawings of the two species by Aboriginal artists 
have come down to us in Brough Smyth’s ‘The Aborigines of Victoria’. One of these drawings was 
the work of an unnamed Murray River aboriginal in 1848 and depicts the pig-like ‘banib’. The 
second species was the work of Kurruk, under the direction of a tribal elder of the people of Western 
Port, and depicts the second bunyip species, described as having a head and neck like an emu and 
known in their language as a “Too-roo-don’. This type of bunyip was said to have four legs, each 


with three emu-like webbed toes, though the drawing has only two emu-like legs. (5) 


Further north in New South Wales explorers and settlers were also reporting their sightings of 


large, unknown, aquatic animals. On 5 April 1818 explorers Hamilton Hume and James Meehan 


found skulls and bones on the edge of Lake Bathurst, forty km south of the present city of Goulburn, 
which they believed came from an animal that they thought may have been a native hippopotamus or 
perhaps a freshwater dugong. The Philosophical Society of Australasia offered to reimburse Hume 


for any expenses incurred if he would return to the lake to obtain a specimen. (6) 


In a letter to the Sydney Gazette of 27 March 1823, a new settler, E.S Hall, who later became 
Coroner and founder of the Bank of New South Wales, stated that in November 1821 in Lake 
Bathurst, a small body of water surrounded by a much larger area of reed beds, he heard, and saw an 


aquatic animal: 


“One fine moming in November 1821, I was walking by the side of the marsh which runs into 
Lake Bathurst, when my attention was attracted by a creature casting up the water and making a 
noise, in sound resembling a porpoise, but shorter and louder: the head only was out of the water. At 
the distance I stood it had the appearance of a bull-dog’s head, but perfectly black; the head floated 
about as though the animal was recreating itself; it cut up the water behind, but the quantity thrown 
up evinced neither strength nor bulk; it remained about five minutes, and then disappeared. I saw it at 


a greater distance afterwards, when it wore the same appearance.” 


He went on to describe how his overseer shot one at daybreak after it rose from the water and lay at 
full length, measuring 1.5 m long, on the reeds and it then rolled over and disappeared. Other 
sightings of the animal were consequently made but these were not shot at. However he obtained 


another good view of the animal in the summer of the following year; 


“In December last Mr Forbes and I were bathing at the eastern end of the lake, where an arm runs 
among the honeysuckles. As I was dressing, a creature, at a distance of about 130 or 150 yards (117 
to 135 m), suddenly presented itself to my view; it had risen out of the water before I perceived it, 
and was then gliding on the smooth surface with the rapidity of a whaleboat, as it appeared to me at 
the time. Its neck was long, apparently about three feet (.9 m) out of the water, and about the 
thickness of a man’s thigh; the colour a jet black; the head was rather smaller in circumference than 
the neck and appeared surrounded by black flaps, which seemed to hang down, and gave it a most 
novel and striking appearance. The body was not to be seen; but, from the rippling of the water, I 
judged it to be longer than the neck. After it had continued for 300 yards, I turned to ascertain if Mr 


Forbes had also seen it, and on looking again, it had dived, and was seen no more.” (7) 


Further sightings of this long-necked species were reported from New South Wales by the 
explorer William Hovell, in his travels along the Murrumbidgee River. He was told, by the different 
tribes of Aboriginal people that he encountered, of an aquatic animal that they referred to as 
‘katenpai’, ‘kinepratia’ and ‘tanatbah’ according to their different tribal languages. Although their 
names for the animal were different the descriptions were very similar. Each time it was described as 
being an aquatic animal with a body up to the size of a bullock with an elongated neck and head 


resembling an emu, with a mane that extended from the head to the shoulders, a horse-like tail, four 


legs and three flipper-like webbed toes on each foot. Hovel must have been fascinated with the idea 
of an unknown species of large aquatic mammal and wrote an article for the Sydney Morning Herald 
that was published on 9 Feb. 1847 entitled ‘The apocryphal animal of the interior of New South 
Wales’ (8) 


One was subsequently said to have been killed by the Aboriginal people of the lower 
Murrumbidgee and a local settler, Athol T. Fletcher, heard about it, visited the site near Balranald and 
found a strange skull, with blood, membranes and ligaments still attached, that measured 23 cm in 
length. Although the top of the cranium, the front of the snout and the lower jaw were missing, 
having been chewed at by dingos, all the Aboriginal people that he showed the skull to confirmed 
that it was in fact the skull of a ‘katenpai’ and that the missing front of the jaw would have supported 


two downward projecting large tusks. 


Fletcher showed the skull to William Hovell who then wrote to the Sydney Morning Herald which 
published his letter on 19 February 1847 describing the discovery of a bunyip’s skull. Fletcher then 
took the skull to Melbourne and showed it to Governor La Trobe, who described it as having a long 
bill-like snout, the forehead rising abruptly, the eye placed very low, strong grinding teeth and a very 
large brain cavity. The anatomists Dr Hobson and Mr Greeves examined it and then it was sent to the 
biologist Ronald Gunn in Launceston. Dr James Grant described it in the Tasmanian Journal of 
Natural Science (January 1847) as a young, possibly even foetal (stillborn or miscarried) bunyip and 


the arrangement of the head and teeth were unlike anything that he was familiar with. 


The skull was then returned to New South Wales and given to the Sir Charles Nicholson, Speaker 
of the Legislative Council in Sydney who handed it over to the naturalist William S. Macleay who 
exhibited it in the Colonial Museum, now the Australian Museum, as the skull of a bunyip. Macleay 
eventually decided that it was actually the skull of a deformed colt and a drawing of it was sent to Sir 
Richard Owen, curator of the Hunterian Museum in London who thought that it was a calf. (9) The 
skull eventually disappeared, probably having been thrown out as nothing more than the remains of a 


domestic animal, even though various anatomists were unable to identify it as such. 


However a description of the living animal appeared in the Melbourne Argus on 29 June 1847 
written by George Hobler, a settler at Nap Nap on the Murrumbidgee, to William Hovell. It described 
how in May 1847, near Oxley, a white man had observed what the Aboriginal people of that district 
called a ‘kinepratia’ on a cattle station owned by Mr Tyson, situated 20 km from the junction of the 


Lachlan and Murrumbidgee Rivers, at a time of extensive flooding. 


“The Lachlan when flooded spreads its waters over an immense extent of lowland, covered with 
reeds, through which the water finds its way to the junction with the Murrumbidgee. There is on the 
edge of this large reed bed, about 12 miles from the junction a cattle station, recently settled by a Mr 
Tyson: the river has been overflowing these reed beds for some months past. Well, some few weeks 


ago, an intelligent lad in Tyson’s employ, who was in search of the milking cows on the edge, and 


just inside this reed bed, where there are occasional patches of good grass, came suddenly, in one of 
these openings, upon an animal grazing, which he thus describes: it was about as big as a six month 
old calf, of a dark brown colour, a long neck and long pointed head; it had large ears, which it 
pricked up when it perceived him; had a thick mane of hair from the head down the neck, and two 
large tusks; he turned to run away, and this creature equally alarmed ran off too, and from the glances 
he took of it, he described it as having an awkward shambling gallop; the forequarters of the animal 
were very large in proportion to the hindquarters, and it had a large tail, but whether he compared it 
to a horse or a bullock I do not recollect; he took two men to the place next morning to look for its 
tracks, which they describe as broad and square, somewhat like the spread hand of a man would 
make in soft muddy ground. The lad had never heard of the kinepratia, and yet his descriptions in 
some respects tally with that of aborigines, who pretend to have seen them, so that I am inclined to 
think there is one of these extraordinary animals still living within a few miles of me, and I cannot 
but entertain a hope of being some day fortunate enough to come in contact with one, and if so, I 
shall do my best to bring him home with me. Captain Hovell, who communicates Mr Hobler’s letter 
to the Herald, gives a similar description of another live specimen seen by a shepherd on the 
Murrumbidgee” (10) 


Following is that portion of the letter published in the Sydney Morning Herald of 16 June 1847 that 
included the shepherd’s sighting; 


“While he was standing on the bank of the Murrumbidgee, he saw something (similar in 
appearance to the one mentioned in the accompanied letter) rise suddenly out of the middle of the 
stream, that it showed, as he supposes, about half of its figure, and that while in the act of shaking 
itself, it caught sight of him and instantly disappeared, but although the time could not have exceeded 
a few moments, he saw sufficient to enable him to describe it to me, and which nearly agrees with 
what I have been told by the Aborigines.” (11) 


Then on 19 December 1853 the Melbourne Argus published an article entitled ‘The Bunyip of South 


Australia’ which stated; 


“A gentleman writing from Rocky River, near Mount Remarkable, under date of 15") instant says 
‘About four nights ago I was camped close to a large and exceedingly deep waterhole here . . . I was 
startled by hearing a curious noise in the water. I jumped up and looked towards the place from 
which the noise seemed to proceed, and as the moon was very bright I was enabled to perceive a 
large blackish substance advancing towards the bank and which, as it approached, raised itself out of 
the water. I crept towards it, and perceived that it had a large head and a neck something like that of a 
horse, with thick bristly hair. I suppose it must have seen me for it proceeded down the river, keeping 
a few yards from the bank towards which it made again nearly abreast of my horse, which no sooner 
saw it than it made a rush, breaking the tether rope and bolting. The noise occasioned by the horse 


running away caused my strange visitor to disappear immediately, in consequence of which I had not 


an opportunity of examining it more minutely. From what I saw of it, however, I should think its 


entire length would be from fifteen to eighteen feet (4.5 to 5.5 metres).’ (12) 


The next article on the bunyip appeared in the Moreton Bay Free Press 15 April 1857 describing the 
observations of Mr Stocqueler, a naturalist who was exploring the Murray and Goulburn Rivers in 


early 1857 in a canvas boat; 


“Mr Stocqueler informs us that the bunyip is a large freshwater seal, having two small paddles or 
fins attached to the shoulders, a long swan-like neck, a head like a dog, and a curious bag hanging 
under the jaw, resembling the pouch of a pelican. The animal is covered with hair like a platypus, and 
the colour is glossy black. Mr Stocqueler saw no less than six of the curious animals at different 
times; his boat was within thirty feet (9 m) of one, near M’Guire’s Point, on the Goulburn, and fired 
at the bunyip, but did not succeed in capturing him. The smallest appeared to be about five feet (1.5 
m) in length, and the largest exceeded 15 feet (4.5 m). The head of the largest was the size of a 


bullock’s head and three feet out of the water.” 


He went on to state that he had observed them travelling at a speed of seven knots against the 
current, drew pictures of them which he showed to local Aboriginal people who described the 
drawings as the bunyip’s brother, perhaps meaning a duplicate or likeness of the bunyip. (13) 


Most serious bunyip researchers have come to the conclusion that there were indeed two species 
of bunyip inhabiting the southeastern portion of the continent ranging from South Australia up into 
southeastern Queensland. Different witnesses only rarely reported the long-necked species whereas 
there were many sightings of the short-necked species, described as pig-like, dog-like, seal-like and 
otter-like. The latter species was also regularly reported in Tasmania. These sightings may well have 
been of seals that had made their way up into rivers and lakes for the descriptions are always of a 


seal-like character, glossy black fur, dog or seal like head and flippers. 


In 1863 Charles Headlam and his son Anthony, while rowing on Great Lake in Tasmania had a close 
encounter with the animal; 


“ 


. .. my oar nearly came in contact with a large-looking beast about the size of a fully developed 


sheep dog .. . it appeared to have two small flappers, or wings, which it made good use of” (14) 


Francis McPartland also observed these animals in Great Lake in 1868 and described three or four 
of them, dark in colour with round heads like a bulldog and 90 to 120 cm in length, swimming 


around in pairs with their heads and occasionally their shoulders above the surface of the water. (15) 


Back on the mainland the Wagga Wagga Advertiser of April 1872 reported the observations of a dog- 
like bunyip known to the Aboriginal people as the ‘waa-wee’ and observed many times in Midgeon 


Lagoon, 26 km north of Narrandera; 


“The animal was about half as long again as an ordinary retriever dog, the hair all over its body 
black and shining, its coat was very long-the hair spreading out on the surface of the water for about 
five inches, and floating loosely as the creature rose and fell by its own motion. I could not detect any 
tail, and the hair about its head was too long and glossy to admit to my seeing its eyes; the ears were 
well marked”. (16) 


One of the few descriptions of the seal-like bunyip observed out of the water was by Captain Sam 
Southwell, near Canberra in the late 1800s, who noted that its rear end had fins or flippers, as retold 


by John Gale, founder of the Queanbeyan Age newspaper. 


“He was riding along the banks of the Murrumbidgee River somewhere above Cusack’s Crossing, 
when he saw a strange animal of proportions akin to those of a three month old calf, basking on a 
sandbank on the water’s edge. The clatter of his horse’s hoofs on the stony ground beneath its feet 
disturbed the creature, which at once wriggled, rather than walked, into the deep water and 


disappeared. 


The rider, dismounting from his steed, descended afoot to the place where this strange animal had 
been basking, and examined closely its trail. This had the appearance of fins or flippers, and not of 


feet, visible to the water’s very edge.” (17) 


Pioneer and veteran cattleman T. Hall observed one of these animals at the junction of Swan Creek 


and Gap Creek on the Darling Downs during the 1860s or 1870s; 


“From the first the blackfellows of the ‘Blucher’ tribe were unanimous in their descriptions of the 
‘Mochel Moche!’ which in a way corresponded with that of an otter, also that it was only to be found 
in and about deep permanent waterholes; further, that it was a very shy animal which required great 
cunning and stealth to get a glimpse of, owing to its quickness and alertness. I was told that it could 
both see and hear underwater. That was particularly the case as regards anything moving about the 
bank, in the vicinity of its home; further that it could produce sounds under the water. . . . I heard a 
piercing kind of a scream similar to that uttered by a female in terrible distress . . . Much to my 
surprise I saw an animal similar to a low set sheep dog, the colour of a platypus, head and whiskers 


resembling an otter, passing from the shallow water over a strip of dry land to the deep water.” (18) 


Seals were actually shot on a number of occasions far up freshwater rivers. In 1850 Mr E. J. 
Dunn, director of the Geological Survey of Victoria, along with several other people watched a group 
of seals swimming up the flooded Murrumbidgee River near Gundagai 1200 km from the sea. (19) 
Also in 1850 a seal was shot, mounted and displayed for many years in the Carnago Hotel in New 
South Wales, 1500 km from the sea and well away from the main watercourses. Mr R. E. Day, 
chairman of the South Australian Pastoral Board, saw and identified a seal four hundred km up the 


Murray River at Overland Corner in 1890. In the early 1930s a seal was stranded in a lagoon in the 


riverine swamps of the Murray River between Renmark and Loxton 500 km from the sea. (20) A 


Canberra fishing writer, John Turnbull, reported that a seal was shot near Deniliquin in 1951. (21) 


Seals were probably responsible for many of the more common black dog-like bunyips and the 
article in the Perth Gazette and Independent Journal of Politics and News, October 14, 1848 


describes a bunyip that was shot and examined. 


‘Some months since, we extracted from the Port Philip journals, several accounts illustrative of a 
mysterious animal supposed to inhabit the lakes of that part of Australia, but a specimen of which 
had not been obtained, notwithstanding it had been seen by several individuals. Although at the time 
it was generally supposed that it was a mere “creature of the imagination,” parties were constantly on 
the watch to endeavour to solve so interesting a question as the existence or non existence of an 
undescribed animal, inhabiting the waters of Australia. It would appear from the following, taken 


from a late number of the Geelong Advertiser, that it is an animal belonging to the seal family.’ 


“This creature, which was shot a few days ago at William’s Town, is now exhibiting in Geelong. 
We have of course seen it, and like all the rest who have done so, do not know what to call it, 
although there can be no doubt of its belonging to the seal family. Its length from muzzle to tail is 11 
feet 2 inches, girth round the middle 5 feet, girth of head 3 feet 1 inch, length from muzzle to first 
joint of flipper 3 feet 2 inches, thence to extremity of fingers 2 feet 4 inches, thigh bone of hind 
nipper 2 feet long, thence to extremity of toes 1 foot 10 inches; the extremities are webbed, and 
possess all the characters of fins, each finger and toe being terminated by a nail or claw; the spread of 
each hind flipper is 2 feet 9 inches; the muzzle and nostrils resemble a calf’s; it has no ears. The most 
singular part of its organization is the disposition of its hind flippers, which protrude far beyond the 
caudal extremity, and look like a double tail. Its teeth consist of 4 incisors, 2 canine, and 10 molars in 
each jaw, the latter being tri-conical. The whole body is covered with a short sleek fur, except on the 
palms of the flippers, which are bare. The colour varies from dark grey on the back to silvery white 
on the belly, variegated with lighter spots and stripes on the sides. The arms and thighs are 
completely enveloped in the skin, but appear to be capable of very extensive motion in its natural 
element; indeed there is reason to suppose that in the water its hind flippers do not protrude back, but 
are drawn under the body as if in a sitting posture; there appears to be a great flexibility of spine 
which favours this opinion. The principal points of difference between this animal and the common 
seal, are the absence of ears, the shortness of the head, and the disposition of the hinder extremities. 
The common seal of the British seas however is very different from the common seal of the 


Australian waters, and so far as the absence of ears goes is similar to the animal now exhibiting.” 


The above description closely fits the leopard seal (Hydrurga leptonyx), a regular visitor to 
Southern Australia from the Antarctic pack ice where it breeds. This solitary species eats fish, 


seabirds, including penguins and young seals. A 3m long leopard seal was obtained in the 


Shoalhaven River, south of Sydney, in 1859 and contained a platypus in its belly. A fur seal was 


obtained almost 50km up the Shoalhaven River and exhibited at a local hotel for some time. 


The building of dams and other artificial obstructions may well have put an end to stray seals 
venturing far up our waterways and then being reported as bunyips. However sightings of large and 


mysterious water creatures continued up until late into the 2oth 


Century in some localities. The 
Bunyip of Lismore in far northeastern NSW was frequently observed in a large lagoon as late as 
1971 feeding on waterfowl. Its description was very seal-like with a dog-like head with small ears. 


(22) 


Further north across the border in the Gold Coast Hinterland in southeastern Queensland the 800 
hectares of lagoons and swamps stretching from Mudgeeraba to Burleigh Heads had a very long 
tradition of bunyips. In 1887 Carl Lenz searched the swamps for two bunyips that he regularly heard 
calling half a mile apart. He also gathered reports of encounters with bunyips by other settlers. Mat 
Heeb was duck shooting on the Nerang River in 1886 and observed an animal with a very large 
rough mane and a long bushy tail that dived into water weeds at the edge of a lagoon. Joe Daly also 
encountered a bunyip that year when he was camped beside Merrymac Swamp and described an 
animal that “ had a big, ugly drafthorse’s head, rough mane and coat and a powerful voice, part bark, 


part grunt and part roar”. 


Lentz also described how a friend, Lionel Brown came face to face with a bunyip on the land. He 
described it as a four-legged animal with a big ugly head, a big mouth full of sharp teeth, a shaggy 
mane, a rough coat and an enormous rough long bushy tail. It opened its mouth and snarled at him 
and of course he turned and ran for his life. Lenz eventually saw a saltwater crocodile in these 


wetlands and believed that it was responsible for the bunyip stories. 


His sister Faith, took their father’s Military Marting rifle and fired at it from the road the next day. 
It dived and was not seen again. (23) Another bunyip was observed on the Nerang-Carrara Road 
during flooding around about 1903. This was one of the long-necked horse-like bunyips, a shy 


creature that dived back into the Nerang River when it was disturbed. 


In 1925 Mrs Valmai Natlock heard two bunyips calling from the swamps almost every night 
behind Burleigh. In 1965 neighbouring dairy farmers at Gilston, Tommy Hinde and Billy Hill, both 
began to hear barking roaring calls and found the nearby river churned up with mud splashed high up 
the riverbanks. A woman reported that she had seen a shaggy black haired animal attack a dog in the 


river and throw it out of the water. (24) 


The bunyip may have survived into recent times and there is a remote possibility that it may still 
lurk within a 200-kilometre stretch of the Macquarie River between Wellington and Warren and in 
the Macquarie Marshes. The late Jack Mitchell, who ran a garage in Warne St, Wellington, had 


settled on a river frontage property at Dubbo after the Second World War and became interested in 


the bunyip after several of his neighbours claimed to have observed them. He advertised for 
information and received dozens of reports between 1947 and 1973 from Aborigines, graziers and 
tourists describing the animals sunbaking on the riverbank, swimming against the current and 


thrashing about in the water. 


Following a tradition since 1847 the bunyip once again raised its head above water, perhaps for the 
last time, to be described as a living member of our unique fauna in a Sydney Morning Herald article, 


this one dated 20 April 1973. Jack Mitchell was quoted as saying; 


“In every case the animal is the same. It swims in the river, makes a fearful noise, has a head like 
a calf and tremendous strength. Aborigines have told me it flails the water to foam and easily bursts 


through their fishing nets”. 


Unfortunately all the maps and reports that Jack collected have gone missing since his passing and 
these need to be retrieved if possible to honour the work of this fine gentleman and to increase our 
knowledge of an Australian icon. The most recent detailed report of the Macquarie River bunyip was 


supplied in a letter to me from Mr Max Gray dated 1 May 2007. He wrote; 


“During the mid 1950’s was the only time I didn’t go with my dad on one of his many fishing 
trips to the Black Mountain Waterhole on the Macquarie River above Wellington and just below 
Burrendong Dam (before the dam was built). Dad and his mate George Edwards got the fright of 
their life while camped on the river bank on his brother’s property ‘Yarragal.’ They heard a large 
animal crashing through the Scotch thistles, which were quite high, and bellowing. They likened it to 


an elephant trumpeting, the sound made the hair stand up on the back of their necks. 


The next day they saw where it had crashed through the thistles. That same day they came across 
a mutilated freshly killed sheep, as well as sighting a very large animal with black pig-like bristles or 
hair almost submerged as they motored up the waterhole below Black Mountain Waterhole. George 
said to dad “Look out Dave, you are going to hit something!” Dad swerved the dingy upon seeing it. 
However, it sank below the surface quickly enough to avoid the propeller of the small outboard 


motor. 


Dad’s brother, Albert Gray, told them of a time when he was riding along the steep bank of the 
same waterhole, and he saw the same animal, and his horse threw him and bolted. Albert also told of 
mutilated sheep in the same area. Whether or not this Bunyip is still there I don’t know. The water 
from Burrendong Dam is very cold as it is released through the bell tower at the base of the dam 


wall.” 


There is the possibility that the black dog-like bunyip was an unclassified native aquatic predator 
though there is no record of such an animal in the fossil record. If you visit the Australian Museum in 
Sydney and walk through the Aboriginal cultural display you can sit within an artificial cave adorned 


with rock art and listen to the tape-recorded voice of an Aboriginal man talking about his own 


encounter with a bunyip. The gentleman describes the warnings that he received from his elders, that 
the bunyip ambushed prey at the water’s edge at dusk, especially when a light wind was blowing. He 
then describes how he went to the place where the bunyip was known to hunt and observed what he 


described as a giant black water rat-like animal. 


We still have the mystery of the less common long-necked, maned, tusked, horse-tailed bunyips. 
The Eumeralla River Bunyip near Port Fairy, the “Tunatpan’ of the Port Phillip district and the 
‘katenpai’, ‘kinepratia’ and ‘tanatbah’ of the Murrumbidgee River that William Hovel, the earliest 
cryptozoologist, searched for, is also still unidentified. Unlike the black dog-like bunyip that no doubt 
fed on fish, was observed to take waterfowl and which may have even, at times, attacked humans, the 


long-necked bunyip was a shy herbivorous animal. 


We know from the few observations that it was a grazing animal that generally left the water only 
at night. Its two large downward pointing tusks (no fangs or canines were ever described) identify it 
as a Diprotodontid (means two front teeth) marsupial. The descriptions of the animal’s body clearly 
point to only one genus of Diprotodontid. Even the skull of the foetal ‘kinepratia’ found on the 
Murrumbidgee River and examined by the most respected anatomists matches this animal. Finally, of 
all the herbivorous megafauna, only one species appears to have avoided the mass extinctions that 
occurred perhaps as long as 40,000 years ago and was painted by Aboriginal artists on a very few of 


the caves in the Northern Territory. 
Tim Flannery, in the Australian Museum’s 1983 book ‘Prehistoric Animals of Australia’ states; 


“Perhaps no animal is as suited to have inspired the legend of the bunyip as Palorchestes azael. 
Although a herbivore, it must have been a fearsome sight. The largest of the three known species of 
the genus, Palorchestes azael was the size of a bull. Its exceptionally massive forearms were 
equipped with razor sharp, rapier-like claws up to 12 cm long, and its bizarre head was crowned with 
a longish trunk. Surely this sight would have been enough to give any newly arrived Aboriginals 
second thoughts about settling. And there is little doubt that Palorchestes azael and humans were 


acquainted. In fact, they co-existed in Australia between about 40-20,000 years ago.” (25) 


In ‘Riversleigh, The Story of Animals in Ancient Rainforests of Inland Australia’ (Archer, Hand & 
Godthelp 1991) further details are provided; 


“The Palorchestids are the other half of the Diprotodontid radiation-their weird half brothers. The 
Pleistocene and last-surviving species, Palorchestes azael, was about the size of a horse. In body 
shape it resembled no other creature known. It had huge koala-like claws, enormously powerful 
forelimbs, a long ribbon-like tongue and a large elephantine trunk. Until the skeleton is adequately 
studied, speculation about what it did for a living will continue. Although we are certain that it was a 
herbivore, we are not at all certain about the kinds of plants it ate. In contrast to its Diprotodontid 


cousins, its high crowned, complex teeth probably could have withstood the abrasive effects of a 


grass diet but this simple interpretation feels hollow when its peculiar limbs, claws and trunk are 
considered.” (26) 


In ‘Kadimakara, Extinct Vertebrates of Australia’ (Rich, van Tets & Knight 1985) further information 


is provided on this most bizarre animal; 


“In 1874 Sir Richard Owen described the first-known specimen of Palorchestes azael .. . The 
specimen, consisting of the anterior part of the skull . . . was discovered in the year 1851 by Dr 
Ludwig Becker in a bed of yellowish sand and clay mixed with very small shells, in the Province of 
Victoria. The distribution and abundance of Palorchestes bones can give some clues, which are 
useful in reconstructing the ecology and habitat of these animals. Their remains are rare everywhere, 
indicating that perhaps they were solitary animals. This apparent rarity could have several causes. If 
one assumes that their rarity as fossils reflects their rarity as live animals, it is probable that they had 


low rates of reproduction and occupied relatively large territories or home ranges. 


The skeletons of the species of Palorchestes are highly unusual. Perhaps their most striking 
feature is the structure of the front legs. . . . The nature of the articulation of the upper and lower arm 
bones in Palorchestes azael is very unusual and appears to indicate that this joint was immobile, the 
front legs being permanently locked in a partly flexed position . . . . The finger bones possess large, 
semi-circular articulations and appear to have been highly mobile, but only in a forwards-backwards 
direction. In comparison with the forelimb, the hindlimb was delicate . . . . The massive claws must 
have presented a problem to the species of Palorchestes, assuming that they walked on the ground.” 
(27) 


So here we have a very large animal with a smallish head supporting a trunk, perhaps on a 
somewhat elongated thick neck, with powerful though rather immobile forelimbs that were locked at 
the elbows, claws that almost prevented the animal the ability to move about, though they may have 
been retractable, and somewhat delicate hindlimbs. This arrangement would appear to hinder a large 
and heavy horse-sized animal as it wandered slowly about looking for food. In a land full of 
powerfully built marsupial lions that were adapted to prey on big mammals and giant goannas, that 
grew to almost the size and weight of an Allosaurus dinosaur, it is perhaps unlikely that these animals 
staggered slowly about ripping up bulbs and roots or the bark and limbs off trees. The almost 
immobile forelimbs and great claws appear to be adaptations for a very specialized way of life that 


has nothing to do with walking about or climbing trees. 


Now this may be a long shot but perhaps these adaptations were required for a sedentary aquatic 
lifestyle where the giant claws and relatively immobile front legs gripped the substrate of sunken logs 
and rocks whilst the elongated snout and tongue moved about dragging in vegetation. With the 
buoyancy provided by water this heavy beast with delicate hind limbs and immobile front limbs may 
well have found it easier to move about within swamps and marshes feeding on reeds and thereby 


avoiding the powerful terrestrial predators of the time. With a limited habitat of wetlands each 


individual would indeed need a large territory, which it would define with far carrying bellowing 


roars. It would be a rare animal with slow low rates of reproduction. 


The probably young ‘kinepratia’ observed in the extensive marshes of the Murrumbidgee in May 
1847, was described, “as having an awkward shambling gallop and the forequarters of the animal 
were very large in proportion to the hindquarters” which fits with the descriptions of the fossil 
marsupial tapir. Such an animal would also fit with William Buckley’s “very extraordinary 
amphibious animal, which the natives call Bun-yip, of which I could never see any part except the 
back, which appeared to be covered with feathers of a dusky-grey colour,” which may well have been 
the extensive mane that was so frequently described. Perhaps the “elongated neck and head 
resembling an emu” may have been the trunk of the marsupial tapir extending up into the air as the 


animal fed on waterside foliage. 


The identity of the bunyip has to be addressed. In the past it has been pushed aside with 
explanations that the Aboriginal people, who had inhabited the land for something like 50,000 years, 
were a superstitious and ignorant lot that still had not worked out what lived in their own 
supermarket. European settlers who observed the bunyip were regarded as obviously of the same ilk. 


Consequently the bunyip has been turned into a children’s fairytale character. 


Perhaps more likely it was a remarkable remnant of Australia’s megafauna, a solitary aquatic 
herbivore on the edge of extinction, surrounded on all sides by predatory humans. With the arrival of 
Europeans and their cattle competing for forage, the massive habitat destruction with widespread 
wetland drainage and silting up of the waterways yet another ancient life form departed this rapidly 


emptying continent. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


Mainland Thylacine, the Marsupial Wolf 


Most likely species: Tasmanian Tiger Thylacinus cyanocephalus 


Northern New South Wales has its own mystery animal stalking the streets and bush land. Many 
local people have seen it. When talking to friends they are often surprised to find that they too have 
seen it. It looks like someone has crossed a dog with a kangaroo. It is observed at night as locals 
drive their cars through the wildlife corridors that surround our homes. Fishing parties on Marshalls 
Creek have seen it, as have people relaxing on their verandah. Families pedaling their bicycles during 
the day have seen it. At first, they believe that the animal is a dog or fox. Closer observations reveal 


unexpected characteristics. “What on Earth is this?” they ask themselves. 


Families have their own names for it. The Devil Dog, the Hound from Hell, the Ocean Shores 
Oddity, the Billinudgel Beast, the Mullumbimby Monster and the Byron Beast. Every Wednesday 
morning at 6.20 am on 94.5 FM North Coast Regional ABC Radio you can listen and speak with me 
on the Wildlife Talk-back broadcast. I talk about the seasonal behaviour of local wildlife and identify 
fauna species for listeners from their descriptions of physical features or calls. Over the last 11 years 
I have received many reports of these animals and some have made the local news service on radio, 


TV and newspapers. 


Perhaps these animals are just mangy foxes or wild dogs. Farmers and other rural dwellers 
regularly observe these introduced species. However, the descriptions sound more like an animal that 
is supposed to be extinct. The strange, waddling gait, the kangaroo-like tail and the brown bands 
across the back remind us of the remarkable thylacine. Like the koala and the kangaroo, the thylacine 
is a unique Australian marsupial with the female rearing two or three pups in a backward-opening 


pouch. It differs in that it hunts other animals for its food. 


Believed to be extinct in Australia for perhaps 3000 years, it continued to survive in Tasmania 
until 1936 when the last captive thylacine died. Known there as the Tasmanian Tiger or wolf, it 
succumbed to hunting, habitat destruction and perhaps introduced diseases. It was feared that it may 
attack livestock but a recent study of the detailed records kept by the big sheep stations in Tasmania, 
listing the cause of all sheep deaths, found almost no evidence that the thylacine ever attacked 
domestic animals. It fed almost exclusively on small bushland animals such as wallabies, bandicoots 


and bush rats. 


Since its supposed extinction there have been hundreds of reported sightings in both Tasmania 


and the Australian mainland. Some controversial photographs have been taken but no definite 


evidence has been forthcoming to prove the animal still exists. Scientists at the Australian Museum 


have been trying to clone a thylacine from a juvenile preserved in alcohol. 


The reports that I have collected appear to describe the survival of a small number of these 
animals in the rugged wilderness of the Whian Whian, Nightcap and the Border Ranges. The theory 
is that over the years, the population has increased and now they are being observed in the coastal 
nature reserves. Like the Whian Whian Oak, the Wollemi Pine and other supposedly extinct species, 
there is a possibility that a most wonderful Australian has returned. Perhaps you will be the first 
person to photograph this animal and prove that it exists. If it is the thylacine then it should not be 
harmed as it an endangered species. It is even possible that you could find a dead thylacine, as there 
has been the occasional report of such an animal lying on the side of the road, the victim of a vehicle 


impact. Such specimens, if found, should be taken to the national parks service for identification. 


It is not a dangerous animal and early last century in Tasmania it was kept just like a pet dog. 
Ancient cave paintings in Kakadu illustrate thylacines carrying dilly bags around the neck so it was a 
companion of Aboriginal people before the dingo arrived from South-east Asia. Because it is a 
carnivore, it is naturally cryptic, hiding in the vegetation to spring out onto small animals. It lives in 
small family groups that range widely over large territories. Perhaps it is long extinct and people are 
only seeing mangy foxes or dogs. Keep your eyes open & if you think that you have observed 
something unusual write down a description noting the date, time and place or you can contact me at 
garyopit@bigpond.com. 

The 56 Reports 


I received the following reports during my Wildlife Talkback radio broadcasts over the last eleven 
years or from people contacting me directly. The witnesses were going about their normal lives, 
driving back & forth to work, taking children to school, or off to the shops. Most only observed the 
animal on a single occasion even though they may have travelled the road countless times. The 
sighting of a single individual is usual though two reports include a pair of animals and a female with 
young following her. Most of the observations were from cars though some witnesses were walking 


or bicycle riding. 


Most of these sightings only lasted for a minute or two, as the animal crossed a road or paddock. 
Most observations have been at night though others have been during daylight & all were close 
enough, usually only a few metres away, to enable a very good description. As is normal practise, 
most were not carrying cameras with them in the hope that something remarkable would occur 
worthy of photography. If they did happen to have a camera, the witness would at first think it was 
not an interesting subject to photograph until they realised how unusual it was and then found that 
they did not have enough time to retrieve the camera before the animal moved off. However, many 
witnesses have stated that they now carry cameras with them just in case they view the animal once 


more. 


Many did not know of the existence of the thylacine & believed that it was some freak of nature, 
wherein someone had hybridized a dog with a kangaroo. Others recognised it as an animal that they 
had previously seen as a photo or drawing in a newspaper, magazine, books or on TV, but generally 
could not remember the name of the animal or how rare or unusual it was. However, some witnesses 
were very well acquainted with native plants & animals & were amazed to observe an animal that 


they were positive did not exist in this locality. 


Some of these reported sightings may indeed be of a thylacine. However, others may well be 
sightings of wild dogs or mangy foxes. At least one witness has described seeing very pale coloured 
stripes across the back of the animal at close range, that were not, at first notice, visible. This may 
explain why many sightings of animals that look very much like a thylacine do not appear to have 


stripes across the back. 


May 1964 Monday 5 am in Whian Whian state forest. Clive gave me a very detailed description 
of the animal observed twice in one week. He worked for 5 years with Standard Saw Mills of 
Lismore as a logger and often saw dingos. Clive said that there were no foxes up there in the Whian 
Whian Range. He only saw the Thylacine twice during the same week, approximately 3 years after 
he began working in those ranges. He was camped at the old army hut and was driving to the logging 
coup on the western side of Peach Mountain lookout at 5 am on a Monday morning when he 
observed a thylacine cross the road 3 metres in front of his car. It had distinctive stripes across its 
back & rump, which sloped down to a long kangaroo-like tail. It came from the left hand side up the 
slope, crossed the road & then leapt up the bank. He observed it again at 5 pm on the Friday 
afternoon of the same week whilst driving back from work at exactly the same place. This time it was 
coming down the slope from the right, jumped down the bank onto the road & continued down the 
slope as if it regularly used the same animal track. He never saw the animal again even though he 


drove those same roads for another 2 years. 


1970, Crabbs Creek. Schoolteacher Mark was working on a banana farm during the school holidays 
and as they descended from a forested ridge top at the end of the day, the owner’s German Shepard 
dog began growling at something sheltering within an old, partly collapsed banana-packing shed 
overgrown with vines. The dog rushed in to attack the animal & Mark, the farm owner and several 
other workers were surprised to see the dog backing out of the shed with an animal almost as large 
covered with brown stripes across its back and a thick, stiff, kangaroo-like tail. The strange animal 
had a huge jaw that opened to an extent, greater than the dog, and it gave forth with a bizarre cry 


unlike anything that they had heard before. 


The farm owner yelled out “It’s a monster, we will have to kill it” and picking up a stone, threw it 
at the strange animal. The stone missed its mark and the animal, looking up, saw the people and ran 
at great speed up the slope with a very unusual gait. The dog and the people chased the animal into a 


large hollow log where it crouched to stare at them. The owner remarked that they would have to kill 


the animal as he would not allow a monster to live on the farm. Then they all descended back through 
the bananas to head for home. The next day the farm owner brought up his rifle but the animal was 


gone and they never saw it again. 


Tyagarah 1979, David saw a strange animal, which reminded him of the “Tyagarah Lion” which he 


had heard about over the years. 


1982 at Lake Ainsworth, Lennox Head, Grey’s Lane, Tyagarah, Uki and Terrania Creek 
“Rabbit” observed 5 times a thylacine-like animal with a striped rump, always around 4 am when 


driving before first light on his delivery rounds. 


1988, Cawongla near Kyogle on the roadside at night. Len saw a thylacine-like animal showing 
distinct dark brown banding on the rump, hips, legs & along the tail. The tail was thickly furred 
which reminded him of a photo of a numbat. The bands were about 2 cm wide & about 6 cm apart. 
The front paw was lifted up near the snout. The snout & the tail were held straight & the ears were 


cocked up. 


1989, Terania Creek Road, The Channon, running across the road at night in front of his car, 
Peter saw a thylacine-like animal showing distinct dark brown banding across the body. The tail was 
thickly furred. Following this animal were 3 smaller identical animals. This is the only report of a 


mother and its young. 


1992 Ewingsdale, Tony saw a creature on a bright and sunny mid-morning 50 metres away that he 
was at a total loss to identify. It had a long thin straight tail, short sandy brown fur, a greyhound look 
to it and an odd gait. The animal was not concerned and it headed towards a large fig tree where 
friends let their chooks out most days. It disappeared behind the fig tree and did not re emerge. It 
never stopped and kept a constant pace. The area was open paddock with a ridge-line that the animal 


was moving along. 


1992 Coopers Shoot Road, Bangalow, 8.30 pm Vicki said that the weirdest animal appeared in the 
middle of the road. She had to slam the brakes on to prevent hitting it. The animal then snarled at us 
showing long pointed teeth, before disappearing into long grass. The color of this animal was light in 
appearance & there were no stripes. She and a work mate looked at each other in total disbelief & 
both said together “What in god’s name was that? She stated “We both knew that this was neither dog 
nor fox.” When explaining the incident later to family & friends she could best describe it as looking 
something like a Tasmanian tiger. Every one laughed at her and cried in disbelief “A Tasmanian tiger 


in Byron Bay!” 
1995, Coopers Lane, Main Arm, Hayley observed a golden-fawn individual with a striped tail. 


16th November, 1997, Sunday, 7-30 a.m. at Lennox Head, between Seven Mile Beach and Lake 
Ainsworth, near Camp Drew. Paul and his partner observed from their car, only 1 metre away, a dog- 


sized animal with black stripes down its back and rump with one stripe across the base of the tail 


which was long and stuck straight out behind it. It was covered in short sandy fur, with a long thin 
head and face with upright ears and he was certain that it was not a cat, fox or dog. He phoned the 
national parks service, a local wildlife carer and some time later, the north coast ABC radio station 


while I was broadcasting my Wildlife Talkback programme. 


18 November 1997, 9 a.m. North Tumbulgum, adjacent Hogan’s Rainforest Nature Reserve on 
the NSW / Qld border. Jan and two other family members observed on their property a striped dog- 
like animal with a head almost like a kangaroo and stripes continuing onto the long stiff tail. They 
had previously observed it on two earlier separate occasions and enquiring of the neighbours, were 
told that all three families on adjoining properties had observed the animal going back at least ten 


years but had never bothered to report it. 


November 1997, Upper Durobby Creek, in the foothills of the MacPherson Ranges. Dennis, a 
neighbour of Jan, phoned to describe a similar animal. Of particular interest was that the animal that 
he saw had no stripes on the body, though it did have pale bands along the tail. It was greyhound-like, 
the head was like that of a kangaroo, particularly because of its kangaroo-like ears that stood straight 


up, the ribs were tucked up and the rump was uplifted. 


The tail was thick at the base and as long as the body, was round in cross section and went to a 
point. It was shaped like a kangaroo’s tail, but held straight out behind instead of dragging on the 
ground. Its fur was very short, about 15 mm long, of a greyish to light brown colour and was not at 
all mangy. At the base of the tail there was an orange ring about 50 mm wide and it was followed by 


6 to 8 yellow rings about 40 mm wide. 


His wife was the first of the family to observe the animal, 3 months before while taking their child 
to the bus stop down their one kilometre long driveway. Two days later their teenage son observed it 
and described it as being a cross between a kangaroo and a greyhound. Two weeks later Dennis 
finally saw it sitting on the roadside while driving down their road to pick up their child from the bus 
stop at 4 pm. He watched it walk off from beside his car for one hundred metres. It walked like a dog 
and its unusual tail did not look out of proportion with its body. He stated that it didn’t look like some 
unusual hybrid but a species of carnivorous marsupial. His teenage son has since set up a large live 


animal trap in an attempt to capture it. 


1997, Mt Warning, Heidi described her brother’s observation of a thylacine. He and his friend were 
quite close to the base of the mountain when they passed an odd looking animal. He said when they 
stopped it ran out onto the road behind them and froze for a moment also looking at them before 
dashing off into the forest. He said it looked exactly like the Tasmanian tigers he had seen pictures of 


in books except that it was a lot darker in colouring. He said it had stripes & a sloping back. 


1997, 4am, Uki. Peter described his sighting of 1997 on the Murwillumbah Road to Uki near the 


intersection to Mount Warning at 4am when he observed what at first he thought was a fox on the 


side of the road. He immediately noticed that it had an unusual shuffling walk with the rear of the 
body sloping backwards & thought that it had a dislocated hip, which he had observed on an injured 
dog previously. He expected to catch up with the animal with ease because of its disability but was 
surprised that when it became aware of his cars’ approach it raced off along the roadside with 
incredible speed. He accelerated up to it and observed that its back, rump & tail were covered with 
dark bands. He was sure that it definitely was not a fox or a dog, that its snout was not pointed like a 


fox and that it had distinctive rounded ears. It ran off into the vegetation adjacent the road. 


1999, Brunswick Heads Jodi saw a striped animal cross the road between the fish co-op and the 
highway. 

1999, Federal Graham and Rosalind had a close view of a strange animal when driving between 
Whian Road and Bates Road near the old Dip when the headlights illuminated it. The size of a dog, it 
had a big distinctive head, brown fur and a stiff kangaroo-like tail. It had very obvious stripes across 
the back and the base of the tail which blended in with the brown fur so that the stripes would not be 
so visible from further away. It had a very unusual manner of walking quite unlike a dog. They 
decided that it could only be a Tasmanian tiger and phoned the national parks service to report the 
sighting and where most annoyed when they were not believed and told that they could not possibly 
have seen such an animal because it is extinct. Their daughter also saw it a year later and described 
the same animal. A friend, Eric Cornwall told them that he had the same kind of animal cross the 
road in front of his car near Wooyung and although he applied the breaks he hit the animal. He 
stopped and had a look but the animal had run off unhurt. 


2000, Mahers Lane, Terranora Don saw a long thin dog-like animal with stripes across its back & 
the base of its long thin tail in the evening as he drove down the road from his home through 
farmland. It was unconcerned by his approaching car and he was able to get a close look at it. Some 
years later he saw it again at the same time and place & then his wife saw it in similar circumstances 


near their house. Nearby residents Allan & Maureen also observed the animal. 


15 January 2003, 9.30 am, Stock Route Road, Billinudgel, Mailman Peter drove right up to a 
strange looking animal standing on an earth bank on the southern section of Stock Route Road, just 
behind Billinudgel. As tall as a medium-sized dog, it looked something like a whippet crossed with a 
kangaroo. It was covered with a fine short brown fur except for the rump and tail, which was bare 
skinned with individual hairs scattered evenly across it. It was completely unconcerned by the 
presence of his car and he closely examined it for 5 minutes before it walked off. Peter had been 
involved in greyhound racing for many years and so was positive that the animal was neither a dog or 


a fox and appeared to be a carnivorous marsupial. 


2003, Wilfred Street, Billinudgel, Sue, owner of the Billinudgel Post Office, when she owned the 
general store next door, looked into the main street of Billinudgel one morning at 5.30 am and was 


surprised to see a very unusual animal standing in the middle of the road. It looked like a cross 


between a dog and a kangaroo. Then she found that the woman that worked in the store had recently 
observed two of the animals chasing and killing a swamp wallaby near her home just a few kms up 
the valley. A short time later a bakery representative from the Gold Coast also saw the animal & 


commented to Sue about it. 


2003, Stock Route Road, Billinudgel, Peter, principal of Main Arm School saw what looked like a 
thylacine. 


2003, Stock Route Road, Billinudgel Tony & Susette saw what looked like a thylacine. 
2003, Stock Route Road, Billinudgel Joan Nolan saw what looked like a thylacine. 


June 2003, Rosebank. Neil saw an animal that he could not identify while driving to Rosebank 
from Clunes at 8.30 pm. Two km to the south-west of the Green Frog Café & general store he and a 
friend saw in the car headlights an unusual animal cross the road 6 to 12 metres in front of them. It 
had a feline-like face and a long body & tail, from snout to tail tip at least one & a half metre in 


length, covered with yellow tawny fur. 


2003, Upper Main Arm, bush regenerator Mark had a close observation of a thylacine-like animal 
at midday and observed its striped back and stiff tail as it stood near the roadside. Being an expert on 
wildlife identification he was positive that it was a thylacine. It gave a strange coughing bark-like call 


and bounded away. 
2003 Byron Bay from Ballina Road 2k’s past the Lennox Head turnoff. 


I, Doofgdaddy, have been loathe to write as my friends have a great laugh at my expense. About 5 
yrs ago (2003) I was returning to Byron Bay from Ballina after work in the early hrs of the morning. 
I had large driving lights which clearly picked out an animal about 2k’s past the Lennox Head 
turnoff. It was trotting quickly with a stiff legged gate. It had stripes and a thin tail stuck straight out. 
It stopped, looked in my direction then continued into the bush. It was not a dog. I thought a sick 


wild pig but it’s build was just too thin and the tail was so long (and stripes?). Who knows? 


2004 Clothiers Creek Road, Cabarita, Joslyn, of Kingscliff, saw a thylacine on Clothiers Creek 
Road at 9.30 am as she was coming into Cabarita. It was the size of a small dingo but with an 
elongated, slim body and the hind quarters were more prominent. It was covered with tawny short 


hair with dark stripes across the back and its gait was noticeably unusual. 


September 2005, 7am in the Billinudgel Nature Reserve on the trail that runs parallel to the 
beach several hundred metres north of the central trail entrance into the reserve. Russel noticed 2 or 3 


very sleek animals slip through the bush. 


8th October 2005, at approx 12pm on Shara Boulevard (not too far from the Highway). Russel 
saw what looked like the same animal and believe it may have been sitting as he only saw its head 


and shoulders in the grass but was struck by it having rounded ears. 


October 2005, Terragon, south of Uki, heading towards Kunghur. Shirley woke very early to 
the sounds of her chooks going right off. She jumped out of bed and made her way down to the pen, 
where she saw an animal that was striped like a tiger that bounded over the long grass. It was thin 


and brownish and had a long thin tail. 


November 2005, Coorabell , 9 pm Samantha saw a lion coloured creature with kangaroo like back 
legs hop into the bush on the Coorabell—Federal Road at the farm of the Woolnough family. She 
stated “I’m an artist and I paint native animals and the gait of this animal meant that it was a 
marsupial, not a dog or a cat. The colour was golden-fawn, 60 cm in height and the ears were 
rounded. It was the movement of it’s pelvis and it’s shyness and way it dropped it’s head and pushed 
it’s pelvis up and hopped into the bush that alerted me to the fact that this was a ‘different’ animal to 
any I’d seen before. It looked straight at me before moving away. It didn’t run. I paint thylacines 
frequently and last year we had a gallery in Fletcher St Byron Bay with a thylacine on a rock with the 
word ‘Imagine’ inscribed on the rock. So many people, local and others, came in to describe their 
sightings. One of the most significant was from Maureen from Byron Post Office whose husband had 
spotted one while posting letters in The Pocket. She even came in with the drawing he’d done after 
seeing the creature. Another from a woman called Gail who worked at Durrumbul preschool and who 
had seen one crawl from beneath the preschool building and walk in a hopping way. She saw it for 


quite a while. 

2005 Traegegle, Rhys observed a golden-fawn thylacine-like animal. 

2005, New Brighton, Gary and Sharmaine observed a thylacine-like animal with a striped rump. 
2005, South Golden Beach, Kolora Way Lyndel observed a thylacine-like animal without stripes. 


7th January 2006, Saturday, 8.30 am, Drake. Greg worked at the Tenterfield Bowling Club on 
Friday night and he headed home at 7.45am Saturday morning. Whilst travelling east along the 
Bruxner Highway through the lighter wooded area, coming off the range, about ten minutes west of 
Drake he had a close view of a strange animal that looked like a thylacine without stripes. He 
reported “I can say that what I saw did not look like anything I have witnessed before. I have also 
heard a report about six months ago from an elderly family friend. The elderly chap’s sighting was 


about ten years ago in the same area, closer to dawn, about 6am.” 


16 January 2006, Monday, 3.30 am, Anderson’s Hill, Mullumbimby Mick and Fabiola where 
returning home along Gulgun Road adjacent Everrit’s Creek crossing, 400m north of the 
Mullumbimby intersection and the Uncle Tom’s Pies service station, when they observed a strange 
animal coming towards them along the eastern side of the road. It reminded them of a Fossa or a 


civet and definitely was not a fox, dog or cat. 


Fabi was driving and so Mick was able to examine the animal closely and observed that it was 60 


to 70 cm high and 1.3m long, the length of the body quite long when compared to its height. It had a 


very long thin tail that drooped down then lifted up towards the end. It had a large head with golden 
eyes and widely separated rounded ears. It was covered with short golden-fawn fur with black 
shadowy marks on the fur tips across the rump. Mick noticed that it had a distinct waddle of the back 
legs at it walked and from only 2 metres away he watched it turn away from him and saw that it had a 
white band at the end of the tail with a black tip. It then ran off under a barb wire fence to disappear 


into the regrowth vegetation. 


26th January 2006, Shara Boulevard, North Ocean Shores—at around 6am (Australia Day) 
Russel was driving from Ocean Shores to Brunswick Heads. There was very little traffic on the 
roads. Towards the end of Shara Boulevard he noticed an animal walking head-on toward him, along 
the side of the road. He noticed the ears were rounded and that it stood about 1/2m high, its mouth 
was open. As he slowed down he observed it closely at an angle and was extremely surprised by the 


length of the tail which curved down and back up from the ground. 


There were no visible markings on the body, although he thought the rump was perhaps darker 
than the rest of the animal, which had a tan colouring. He passed it and stopped the car but it had 
disappeared into the bush by the time he looked back. He also reported that a friend, Jan, told him 
that many years ago she had watched for ten minutes illuminated in the headlights, a pair of striped 
thylacines licking and preening each other on the roadside in the Snowy Mountains, in southern 
NSW 


8th February 2006, Thursday morning around 5-30—6.00 am, Mullumbimby “my 23 year old 
daughter Shanti saw what she believed to be a thylacine. We live on the eastern side of Mullumbimby 
town near the sugar cane fields at Morrison Avenue Mullumbimby. It was early morning around 5-30 
—6.00 am when she heard a commotion outside the house as if a dog was fighting with our cats. She 
went outside to investigate and rushed inside to tell me what she saw. She said she saw a “mutant” 
dog. It was small in size, light golden coloured with a very long snout and rounded ears, a long 


pointy tail, and stripes on its back. 


It was making a strange gutteral yapping noise as it tried to attack our cats. It then chased one of 
them across the neighbour’s garden. My daughter became frightened, as she said she thought it was a 
feral dog, and yet it did not look like any dog she had ever seen. She then saw it run as fast as it could 
down the street towards the cane fields. She said that its gait was awkward looking, and looked like it 
was loping because its front legs were shorter than its back legs, and it looked quite ungainly as it 


Tan. 


My other children and I heard the strange noise, but did not go out to investigate. The neighbour 
heard the commotion as well. My daughter did not know about thylacines before the sighting. It was 
only when my other daughter said that her description of the creature sounded like a thylacine that 


she was able to definitely identify it from pictures that she found on the internet. 


She was able to get a good and clear look at it because it was so close. 


15 February 2006, Hastings Point, Rose described a strange dog-like animal that she saw while 
driving to work in the morning. It was grey with dark grey mottlings on its rump, it had distinctive 
large round ears and was quite unlike a dog or fox. In December 2006 at 9.30-am she again saw the 


same animal with three young cubs chasing and playing together on the road. 


19 February 2006 at 5.30 am, North Ocean Shores. John & Pat had set off from their home at 
New Brighton for the Pottsville Market, where they would set up a pottery & jewellery stall, and had 
only reached the small bridge north of Redgate Road at North Ocean Shores travelling at 50 kph 
when they saw 2 strange animals standing on the road. Both were of a buff colour with distinctively 
rounded ears, hunched backs and remarkably long thin straight tails. They were somewhat smaller 
than a German shepard dog, much larger than a fox and one individual was smaller and was standing 
in front of the larger animal. The animals watched the approaching car for a few seconds and then 
raced off into the bush. Pam noticed what looked like pale stripes across the back. John was adamant 
that they were not foxes, dogs or dingos all of which he is very familiar with after spending 20 years 


at Lakes Entrance in eastern Victoria. 


25th February 2006, Saturday night at about 11 pm, Palm Avenue in Mullumbimby. Kali saw 
a strange animal running across the road. She stated “No stripes, but a distinctly wild animal, reddish 
brown short hair, above knee-high. It really caught my attention, and I found myself thinking about 


this animal for days.” 


25th February 2006, Saturday night, Main Arm Road, Mullumbimby. Richard sighted a 
thylacine-like animal on the road as he drove from Main Arm to Mullumbimby and pulled off the 


road to look where the creature went. 


26th February 2006, Mullumbimby, Left Bank Road, Sunday morning about 6:10 am. Alisha 
and her mother were going to the market and when they pulled out of Yankee Creek Road and went 
round the bend they saw a strange animal that was too big to be a cat and that was not a dog or a fox 


and it had stripes across the back, rounded ears & a long stiff tail. 


26th February 2006, 3.15 pm, Redgate Road, South Golden Beach. Steve and Michelle and 
their family were riding their bikes when they saw a strange animal in the short grass. It was 60 to 70 
cm high and covered with short ginger-blond short hair with a narrow, small triangular-shaped head, 
a long thin neck, a long straight, thin tail that was as long as the animal. It scratched itself with its 


hind leg like a dog. They did not believe that it was a dog, dingo or a fox. 


February 2006, Brunswick Heads, on the Pacific Highway near the Mullumbimby turnoff, Walter 
saw a dead thylacine-like animal, with a distinctive long straight tail and stripes along the body, lying 


on the roadside, a victim of a car strike. I searched the locality but found no sign of a body. 


February 2006, Shara Boulevard, North Ocean Shores Rayleen saw a thylacine-like animal 


crossing the road. 


February 2006, Tyalgum. Donna lives at Tyalgum and saw an unusual animal that ran through their 
paddock on dusk, at a great speed. At first she thought that it was a wallaby but it’s head was too 
large and it was too bulky in it’s front end then it tapered off in the hind end and had a tail similar to a 
wallaby. Nobody in her family believed what she had seen until 3 days later when she was coming 
home with her daughter and about 2kms from home they saw the same animal run into the bush and 


her daughter described it exactly as Donna had seen it. 


5th March 2006, Sunday, Left Bank Road, Mullumbimby. Elle and her family saw a strange 
animal in their garden quite close to the house which ran down to the creek. She saw it a couple of 
times during the following days. She stated that “it looked funny and very skinny and moved weird- 
like. I looked it up on the net and it did look like the pictures of thylacines but with no stripes. I 
thought it looked a silver colour but it was hard to tell because it was raining.” 


ith April 2006, Shara Boulevard, North Ocean Shores 12.30 am. Ron was driving west towards 


the highway and saw what looked like a thylacine as it walked along the northern side of the road. He 
stopped the car & turned off the motor & watched it from 2 metres away in the high beam of the 
headlights as it stared at him. It was about 1 metre high and 2 & a half metres long with high 
haunches at the back of the body and a long thin pointed tail almost the length of the body & which 
pointed down. Its snout was narrow & pointed, the eyes sloping backwards, the ears tall & rounded 
and it had a long neck. It had very fluid movements & its body was covered in short hair of a light 
fawn colour. It had 10 to 12 very pale stripes across the rear portion of the body with slightly wider 
stripes on the back & narrower stripes on the rump. After looking at the Ron in the car it suddenly 


bolted off into the bush. 


2d November 2006 at about 9 pm, Thursday, New Brighton. Rob was fishing at Casons road 


New Brighton when they saw an unusual animal. He stated “it had a tail like a roo, but not touching 
the ground. I’ve shot and skinned roos and foxes before so I have had experience with them up in 
Armidale. We observed it for about 10 minutes from between 10 to 20 meters away. It walked, going 
from tree to tree looking up the trees. Its eyes were pale green reflecting in our weak head torches, 
the moon was in the clouds, but a bit of light was coming out. The animal on the cascade beer label 
would be the closest thing and its ears were not as big as a roo or a fox. It was grey/brown with a 
lighter underside especially under the chin. Its tail was darker and it had short hair just like a roo, it 
had no stripes. My friend who was with me describes it as “looked like a kangaroo but it walked 
rather than hopped”. After shaking our heads in disbelief, we were the ones who left, it hung around 


in the distance.” 


3rd February 2007 Jones Road, Yelgun On 3rd February 2007 just after dark Gary Opit watched 


for about 5 minutes an undescribed carnivorous marsupial that measured approximately 1.75 m in 


length & about .75 m in height standing in the middle of Jones Road, Yelgun, north-eastern NSW 
adjacent the Billinudgel Nature Reserve within 2 km of the beach. It was brown in colour, its back 
was distinctly hunched and it was stationary. It was illuminated by the headlights of my car 


approximately 20 m in front of me. 


At first I thought that it was a black or swamp wallaby (Wallabia bicolor) that are common in this 
locality. I believed that its hunched back was due to the fact that it was bent over sniffing the ground. 
However, I had never observed a wallaby engaged in such an unusual activity, stretched out along the 
ground instead of the normal upright posture or bent down feeding on vegetation. Then I noticed that 
the fore and hind legs were of the same size and that it did not have the usual colours of a swamp 


wallaby such as the ginger head fur, pale face stripe, black forepaws or black tail. 


I decided that this was not a wallaby but an undescribed carnivorous marsupial & it continued to 
sniff the dirt road unconcerned by the presence of my vehicle. After 5 minutes I drove slowly 
towards it & at about 10 m in front of my car it suddenly pushed with its hind legs and with great 
power it ran off the road into the vegetation. I have studied the flora & fauna in this locality for 
decades and so was very surprised to closely observe an animal that I was completely unable to 


identify and I made a drawing of it in my diary that evening. 


Early 2008 — late 2007 Repentance Creek Rd at the Minyon Falls turnoff. I, Zabloc, recently 
(early this year or late last) saw an animal near the Minyon Falls turnoff (Repentance Creek Rd) that 
could have been a Thylacine. It was a bit after dusk. As we were driving towards Rosebank, I saw 
something (about the size of a whippet—maybe smaller) dash across a grassy slope. It was travelling 
at an incredible speed (almost unbelievably fast). Earlier last year, on the road between Ballina and 
Eltham (just after the Alstonville turnoff), dad and my brother saw something similar: an animal of 
similar size passed in front of their car so close both thought it was certain to be hit. But it was so 
fast, it passed by unscathed. They both wouldn’t have believed what they had seen unless the other 
had confirmed it. Both times it was too difficult to see it properly, because it was travelling so 


quickly. 


I’m not sure if this is a characteristic (speedy) of the Thylacine. I just thought you might be 


interested. 


January 2008, Byron Bay Andrew and his wife were on holidays from Victoria, staying at an 
apartment off Cemetery Road in Byron Bay. On a bike ride to the beach they had a good look at what 
both thought may have been a Tasmanian tiger “as ridiculous as that sounds” stated Andrew. “It had 
sandy coloured fur, a snubby muzzle and a long tail. It had the gait of a dog and certainly wasn’t a 
feral cat. The stripes certainly were not bold. My wife works at the Werribee zoo in Melbourne and it 
certainly wasn’t like any of the cats they have there. We then mentioned it in passing to the bus driver 


on the way back to the airport and he said there had been some sightings as follows. 


2008 New Brighton Don was driving a bus with 8 passengers between 2 & 3pm when they all 
observed a large unusual thylacine-like carnivore eating a small animal on the road, probably a 
bandicoot struck by an earlier vehicle near the speed bump. It was greyhound in size covered in a 
dirty golden-brown short fur with no distinct stripes and a long tail that sloped down to the ground & 
back up again. Its head was not dog-like, it had a short muzzle with pointy ears, a proud stance and 
kangaroo-like hips. It was observed from head on & it loped off, almost kangaroo-like with a very 
unusual movement. Don was thinking that it looked like a thylacine without stripes & then everyone 


began asking each other what it was & wondering whether it was a Tasmanian Tiger. 


3 March 2008, Frazer drive, Tweed Heads Joel reported his sighting on Frazer drive, Tweed 
Heads, near the Tweed Heights turn off, at about 11:40 pm. 


“T was travelling on Frazer drive in Tweed Heads, near the Tweed Heights turn off, at about 11:40 
pm on 8/3/08 and I saw this creature lopping across the road with its tail straight. I thought it was a 
cat at first but as I approached it, it didn’t scurry as a cat would. I have looked at other posts and seen 
what they have described it as it matches it. Then, the next morning, 9/3/08 at approximately 6:40, as 
I was travelling to Murwillumbah on the Terranora road, about 1.5 km from the Bilambil turn off 
were it starts to decline, I saw it again. Lopping once again & this time I was closer and still it made 
no sudden movement like it wasn’t scared of my car. It looked, then lopped into the cliff side of the 
road. It had its tail out straight and it seems like the tail is very tense. Next time I see it I will take a 
photo. It has me very interested. I hope this helps & I would like to hear feed back about this case if 


that is possible? 


220d June 2008 Mooball On Sunday 220d June at 3.00pm, Scott Green, the editor of the Weekly 
News, while out riding his bike along Wooyung Road towards Mooball, approaching the old railway 
bridge, spotted what he clearly thinks was a thylacine. It emerged from the vegetation 70m ahead of 
him to run across the road travelling north when it spotted Scott & stoped to watch his approach. 
Standing on a road that has only light traffic it stayed for about 40 seconds until Scott was within 40 


m of it. It then ran into the vegetation. 


He described it as having a head and body about 1 m long with a longish pointed tail about 60cm 
long. It looked like a stretched-out greyhound, 30% longer in the body than a dog. The back and the 
hind legs looked more like a cat, tan-coloured with orange tinge in the sunlight, stripes above and 


with a thicker coat than a dog. 
2008 Upper Wilson’s Creek Tracey emailed the ABC North Coast Radio to describe her sighting 


“We live in Upper Wilson’s Creek and back onto Mt Jerusalem Nat Pk. We have seen this 
“mystery” animal at least twice now and in fact had assumed it was a wild dog and reported it to 
NPWS for dog baiting! Luckily, we were too busy to follow it up, but this animal is definitely at 


home on our 40 acres. Last close sighting was about 6 months ago and it was right by our car on our 


forest drive. We have been troubled by irresponsible dog owners whose pets have eaten our free- 
range chooks (now all well fenced) so actually got out of the car to photograph the animal, but it 
calmly loped off and it was too dark to get a shot. It has a distinctly grey striped torso, long pointed 


muzzle, and a thick rigid tail. Spooky to see the drawing on the website and realise what it might be!” 


August 20th, 2008 Coast Road between Lennox Head and Suffolk Park David informed me 
that “I’m totally convinced I witnessed a Tassie tiger on the coast road between Lennox Head and 
Suffolk Park NSW. The animal was in the headlights of my car eating road-kill in the middle of a 
road and then bolted into thick scrub. It seemed to be stationary for a second or two as it was down 
the end of a long stretch of road so I managed a pretty good look. I’m dead-set sure the damn thing 
was not a fox, dingo or dog and I’m positive about the zebra like stripes down the back. I wish I’d 
gone back to sit, wait and watch just to cure my curiosity. So from that experience I do believe they 


are still knocking around.” 


30 November 2008 Byron Bay adjacent the western edge of the Arakwal National Park and Broken 
Head Road. 


At 6:15 am, Kim, heard a loud sound “like a cross between a guttural possum call and a large dog 
retching. I ran outside to find my cat facing off with a dog-like creature four times its size. I’ve been 


a vet nurse for 20 years. I was 2-3 metres from it for several minutes. 


It was not a dog. The body language of this animal was not canine. I kept trying to place it, fox- 
like face but too large and wrong body shape. It was long in the flank, like a horse. No sex identifiers 


noticed. The eyes were very keen, watching in a way domestic dogs do not. 


It was in good condition, no ribs showing. The impression was healthy-lean. Its neck was long, 
the entire body lithe. It had a springy-rocking horse gait, moving quickly then holding very still, 
lifting her head. It didn’t take its eyes off of me. It seemed extremely curious-cautious. Again, it did 


not exhibit familiar dog body language. 


The animal’s face was like a dingo/dog/wolf but with rounder ears. There was white around the 
muzzle, like you might see on an elderly dog, black nose and black around the ears. It walked, trotted 


and loped. It was not afraid of me but backed away whenever I approached closer than 2-3 m. 


It was about 18 kg, fawn coloured with short dense fur. It smelled of musk, like a mild possum 
odour. The coat was like a newly sheared sheep in its look. A short, uniform length, fawn to light 
brown, and very dense, not laying flat like a dog or cat or even a horse coat. It had no stripes but a 


hint of black on legs and ears. 


It had the strangest tail, very long, like a broom handle. It didn’t taper or wag. The tail was the 
least dog-like feature. It had short fur, very stiff, thick at the base of the tail and it didn’t act like a 
dog’s tail. 


It was the vocalization that really threw me. It was not a dog sound it made, nothing like it. It 
sounded more like a retching possum and surprisingly loud. It loped away, heading west towards the 
golf course. The hocks were pronounced and low, it rocked back on them when it loped away. I am 
looking for prints. I found fresh faeces that may be from it and have frozen a sample. I’m going out 


to search for prints now. I have rung and reported this to my local veterinarian. 


It was an extraordinary experience, being so close to this animal. There’s no doubt in my mind it 
was a Thylacine, one without stripes (Tassie tigers were reported without stripes in the 1900’s) 


Apparently they have up to a 40km range which they trek each month.” 
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Russell’s drawing of the strange animal that he observed around 6 am on Australia Day 26th 


January 2006, on Shara Boulevard, North Ocean Shores. 
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Pm working on the Brunswick Heads Bypass. One of the engineers here has seen this animal a 


few times and has managed to get a photo of it. He’s actually seen it climbing a tree. You can’t see in 


the photo but he says it’s got stripes across it’s rump. Regards, Adam, 2006 


Captive Thylacine photographed at Taronga Zoo, Sydney, 1922 by G.P. Whitley, Australian 
Museum Archives: Series 139/4, item 20. Half of its tail had been bitten off by a puma in the 


adjacent enclosure. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


The Ri or New Guinea Mermaid and the 
Evolution of Humanity 


From August 1973 to December 1974, I dwelt amongst the living wonders on the world’s largest 
tropical island, New Guinea, studying the flora and fauna with biologists at the Wau Ecology 
Institute, lecturing on ecology at the Lae teacher’s college and living with stone-age tribal people. 
Between the 2nd and the 7th of October 1973 I was travelling on the Papuan Explorer, a 340 ton 
vessel carrying cargo along the northern coast of Papua New Guinea between Lae & Vanimo, 
delivering supplies & a few passengers to Wewak & Aitape. During the 5-day voyage, I spent much 
of my time identifying the marine life that included large fish sharks, rays, spinner dolphin and sea 
birds. 


On 3 October around midday, I observed directly in front of the bow a round dark head on the sea 
surface that looked more human than anything else did. At the approach of the vessel, the head 
suddenly submerged straight down beneath the water as if it had pulled itself under by the use of its 
flippers and tail. I was standing near the bow and as we past over the animal I obtained a clear view 
as it sank vertically about 2 metres below the surface. I saw a dark head and an elongated body 
pulling itself straight down through the clear water by the use of its tail. It was human-sized though I 


could see no sign of arms or fins. I wondered if it might have been a dugong. 


I had previously examined an old drawing from Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s book Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon (1868) of two female dugongs resting on the water’s surface with their 
heads raised vertically in the air & each suckling her young on her breasts. I had observed dugongs 
feeding in Moreton Bay and had closely examined an injured Dugong as it was washed ashore on the 
Sunshine Coast in Queensland in 1968. These large stout animals never hung in the water in a 
vertical position. They always remained horizontal, feeding on sea grass & swimming to the surface 
to raise the whiskered snout to inhale air before rapidly diving to resume feeding. Observations of 


dugongs have proved that the animals never behave as the old illustration had depicted. 


Perhaps it was a dugong’s head that I saw raised above the ocean surface. However, it should then 
have propelled itself forward & dived headfirst, not pulled itself backwards under the water. The 
body was slim, unlike the bulky shape of a dugong. I was unable to conclude as to what the animal 


was. 


Some time later, I was talking to an elderly New Guinean man from a coastal village near Aitape 
and, as usual, was questioning him on his knowledge of the local fauna. After he had listed the usual 


common species that he had encountered during his long life in the area, he began to describe a 


marine mammal that he had only once encountered. He and a friend were fishing off the coast in their 
dugout canoe & upon hauling up their net, which was unusually heavy; they brought to the surface a 


most remarkable animal. 


It had a round dark head just like a person with large eyes and breasts like a woman. The rest of 
the body looked similar to that of a dolphin. They were so amazed at bringing such an unusual 
animal to the surface and concerned that it looked so human that they immediately released it back 


into the sea. 


I was incredulous and told him that it must have been a dugong. He told me that it was not a 
dugong because they regularly caught and ate dugongs and that this was quite a different animal 
altogether. I could not believe that I was receiving a description of a mermaid & told him that such an 
animal could not possibly exist and that he must have heard the description from a missionary and 
was then pretending to have observed one himself. To my surprise, my informant became indignant. 
He was clearly upset that although I had been eager to hear of the animals that he had encountered 
over his many years I refused to believe his encounter with an aquatic animal that resembled a 
human. It was as if I had questioned his integrity and I apologised to him and described the strange 


animal that I had observed. I still found it hard to believe that I had encountered a mermaid. 


Eight years later, I was amazed to read that others had also encountered the New Guinea 
Mermaid. In Volume 1 of Cryptozoology, the Interdisciplinary Journal of the International Society 
of Cryptozoology 1982 there is a paper written by Roy Wagner, Head of the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Virginia, entitled The Ri—unidentified Aquatic Animal of New Ireland, 
Papua New Guinea. Wagner was studying the culture of the local people during 1979 to 1980 when 
he discovered that they were all well aware of a scientifically unidentified marine animal variously 
called ri (in Barok), ilkai (in Susurunga) and pishmary (pidgin English for fish mary, Mary being the 
word used for women). With the nominalising prefix a ri it is pronounced “ah ree”. These island 
fisherman were well aware of the other marine mammals that shared their world and stated that the ri 
was quite different to the dolphins, porpoises, pilot whales and dugongs, the latter known as bo 
narasi in Barok meaning “pig of the ocean” because of its fat body, rounded whiskery face and 


vegetarian eating habits. 


They described the ri as an air-breathing marine mammal, with the head, trunk, arms and genitalia 
of a human though the lower trunk was legless and terminated in a pair of lateral fins or flippers. 
Both sexes had long dark head hair. The females had obvious mammalian breasts and the body was 


covered in human-like skin paler than that of the dark skinned Melanesian people. 


The fingernails were long & sharp and the palms of the hands were deeply ridged and calloused. 
The face was somewhat monkey-like and the mouth was unusual and fish-like. They lived largely in 


shallow water chasing, catching and eating fish and slept on sand bars and deserted beaches. 


From the accounts of the local people, Roy Wagner found that the New Guinea Mermaid was 
distributed around the shores of the Bismarck Sea, the Solomon Sea and the Pacific off the shores of 
the Bismarck and Solomon archipelagos. They are particularly encountered around the central and 
southern shores of New Ireland and the straits between the islands of Buka and Bougainville in the 
Northern Solomons. The ri also exists further west around Manus Island and off the north coast of 
New Guinea where fisherman have caught them in nets at Aitape. When Wagner asked the local 
people why they had not shown the animal or reported its existence to the colonial administrators and 
other authorities they replied “But you people know all about the ri; you put pictures of them on your 


matchboxes and canned goods.” 


Roy Wagner found that the ri were well known long before the arrival of Europeans and that like 
all species of animal that co-exist with them they hold a special place in their culture & they have 
cultural stories that explain their creation. The Nakela clan of the eastern coast of New Ireland regard 
them as sacred animals or tadak, tutelary spirits and whenever one is killed or found dead, the Nakala 
hold a mortuary feast for it in their “men’s house”. In their creation stories the ri came into existence 
when a Nakela troupe were performing a dance at the mourning feast of Kaba. The percussionists 
made a serious blunder, bringing irreparable shame upon the clan and to wipe out the humiliation, the 
ones responsible committed mass-suicide by jumping over a high sea-cliff and their souls turned into 
the ri. 


Roy Wagner was shown a ri swimming in Ramat Bay on the eastern coast of New Ireland though 
all that he could see was a long dark body swimming horizontally at the surface several hundred 
metres away. His informants told him that after it finished fishing it would display its head and hands 
to those on shore ‘to show that, it too, was human.” Previously an adolescent female ri had been 
accidentally caught in a net and hauled to the back of the beach. The fisherman went to get the 
plantation manager and left two boys to guard it but they were too frightened to grab it when it broke 


loose and it crawled back into the water. 


A village magistrate told Wagner that whilst fishing out at sea, he had observed a Ri rise to the 
surface & look at him from only about 6 metres away. Its face reminded him of the face of a monkey, 
photos of which he had seen when he worked as a police officer in Rabaul. He claimed that he had 
also once observed a male & female ri mating in the surf. Wagner was also told that the Ri can be 
kept alive out of water and that one was held in captivity in a “men’s house” for several weeks. A 10 
year-old boy described to Wagner how he had once observed a line of male, female and juvenile ri 
swimming up into a freshwater stream by moonlight. Furthermore, that it was a common sport for 
schoolboys, during the December — January vacation, to dive offshore with glass face-masks in order 


to catch glimpses of ri. 


Wagner found that people living on the islands of Lihir and Siar occasionally killed ri for food 


and he interviewed quite a number of men who had witnessed the butchering of the animals and had 


eaten their flesh. They commented that ri have “a great deal of blood, like a human being, and their 
body fat is yellow”. When Wagner asked whether there were vestigial leg bones in the lower 
extremity of the body, they replied that the skeletal structure of the tail consisted only of an 


elongation of the spine. 


An old female ri that had been caught in a net and thrown into the back of a truck “uttered an 
almost human cry of pain”. This individual and others were butchered and the meat sold at the 


Namatanai markets. 


In Volume 2 of Cryptozoology, 1983 there is a Field Report entitled Further Investigations into 
the Biological and Cultural Affinities of the Ri by Roy Wagner, J. Richard Greenwell, Gale J. 
Raymond and Kurt Von Nieda, which describes a scientific expedition between mid-June and mid- 
July 1983 led by Wagner back to New Ireland in an attempt to determine whether the Ri really was 
an unclassified marine mammal. They returned to Namatanai to obtain further information on the Ri 
that had been butchered and eaten and located a Western-trained medical orderly who had witnessed 
the event and stated emphatically that the animal was definitely not a dugong. His description 
matched the previous reports but with the additional information that the arms were closed in or 
“fused” to the sides of the body, which was otherwise human-like with smooth skin below (no scales) 


and light brown in colour. 


The head of the Nakela clan in the village of Pire related to the team that a mother Ri had been 
killed 40 to 50 years ago and that its infant was kept alive for a short period before it died. Other 
villagers talked of Ri entering the rivers at night to fish in very shallow water. After exploring Ramat 
Bay without success, the team were informed that Ri were being sighted almost daily at the village of 


Nokon, 50 miles to the south. 


The Susurunga people at Nokon used the name Ilkai to describe the same animal & described it as 
having a human-like upper torso and head, with the eyes set to the front of the head. The mouth was 
described as protruding and peculiar. The arms were described as “fused” to the side of the body, and 
the pseudo-hands serve as flippers. The legs are fused, one across the other, terminating as flippers 
instead of feet, which provide aquatic propulsion. Several villagers conceded that the Ilkai is really 


“not man,” but “like man.” 


At dawn on 5 July 1983 members of the team were able to view the Ilkai as it apparently hunted 
fish in shallow water 100 feet from the shore. For 20 minutes it swam rapidly, breaking the surface 
with its back, which was light brown in colour and showed no dorsal fin, and fish were observed to 
jump from the water to avoid capture. It was next observed repeatedly diving in deeper water 300 to 
400 feet from the shore and appeared dark and slender. It surfaced every 10 minutes with a sharp roll, 
indicating extreme vertical flexure. The team approached within 50 feet of the Ilkai and observed that 
for a period of time it kept its tail flukes, definitely mammalian, above the surface of the water and 


photos were taken before it submerged without reappearing. 


No further observations were obtained at Nokon or at Huris on the opposite side of Cape 
Matanatamberan to the south east of Elizabeth Bay, though they received reports from the village 
people of sightings of Ilkai at both these locations while the team conducted its searches. On 12 July, 
two members of the team observed the same animal rolling at the surface in bright sunlight and it 


appeared to be tan to light green in colour. At no time was the head ever observed. 


All of the marine mammalogists consulted after the team returned home agreed that the animal 
was new to science. The zoologists concluded that the animal’s rapid movement, consistently 
extended duration of submergence, its consistently extreme vertical flexure and its predatory 
behaviour eliminated the possibility that it was a dugong or sea-cow. Nor was it a species of finless 


dolphin. 


In Volume 4 of Cryptozoology, 1985 there is a Field Report entitled Identification of the Ri 
Through Further Fieldwork in New Ireland, Papua New Guinea by Thomas R. Williams. This 
described the February 1985 expedition by the author & 12 other members of the Ecosophical 
Research Association investigations aboard the 65 foot diving vessel TSMV Reef Explorer. They 
travelled a thousand nautical miles from Port Moresby to New Ireland and calling in to villages along 
the way found that all the peoples contacted knew of the existence of the Ri or pishmary as it was 


more generally known in Pidgin. 


This team also observed and photographed a marine mammal rolling on the surface of Nokon Bay 
and made positive identification of a dugong feeding on marine plants on the sea bed and concluded 
that the Ri was the Indo-Pacific dugong (Dugong dugong). This conclusion seemed strange because 
all of the evidence previously obtained showed that the local people were familiar with two species 
of marine mammal, the herbivorous dugong and the fish eating Ri, Ilkai or Pishmary. Unlike the slow 
moving dugong, the Ri was always described as a rapidly swimming marine mammal with a 


remarkably flexible body & its ability to remain for very long periods under water. 


I next found information on mermaids from a book entitled Mermaids and Mastodons, A Book of 
Natural and unnatural History by Richard Carrington published by Chatto and Windus of London in 


1957. The following information comes from Chapter One The Natural History of Mermaids. 


The earliest naturalist to describe the mermaid in any detail was Pliny the Elder, in his Natural 
History that appeared in the first century A.D. By the seventeenth century, the existence of the 
mermaid was generally regarded as an established fact for they were being regularly observed off the 
coast of Britain and travellers brought back tales of them from many parts of the world. Philamon 


Holland, who translated Pliny’s work into English stated; 


‘And as for Meremaids, it is no fabulous tale that goeth of them: for looke how painters draw 
them, so they are indeed: only their bodie is rough and skaled all over, even in those parts wherein 


they resemble a woman. For such a Meremaid was seen and beheld plainely upon a coast neere to the 


shore: and the inhabitants dwelling neer, heard it a farre off when it was dying, to make piteous 


mone, crying and chattering very heavily.’ 


There is a description of a mermaid by Sir Richard Whitbourne, a sea captain of Exmouth in 
Devon, who made numerous voyages to Newfoundland and who published his Discourses and 


Discovery of New-found-land in 1620. 


‘Now also I will not omit to relate something of a strange Creature, which I first saw there in the 
year 1610, in the morning early as I was standing by the River side, in the Harbour of St. Johns, 
which very swiftly came swimming towards me, looking cheerfully on my face, as it had been a 
woman: by the face, eyes, nose, mouth, chin, ears, neck and forehead, it seemed to be beautiful, and 
in those parts well proportioned, having round about the head many blue streaks resembling hair, but 
certainly it was not hair. It swam towards the place where a little before I landed, and it did often look 
back towards me; whereby I beheld the shoulders and back down to the middle to be so square, white 
and smooth as the back of a man; and from the middle to the hinder part it was pointing in proportion 
something like a broad hooked arrow: how it was in the forepart from the neck and shoulders I could 
not well discern. It came shortly after to a Boat in the same Harbour (wherein one William 
Hawkridge, then my servant was) and did put both its hands upon the side of the Boat, and did strive 
much to come in to him, and divers then in the same Boat; whereat they were afraid, and one of them 
struck it a full blow on the head, whereby it fell off from them. This (I suppose) was a Mermaid or 


Merman.’ 


In the stolid, prosaic narrative of the voyages of Henry Hudson to discover the North West 
Passage, published in his book Divers Voyages and Northern Discoveries of Henry Hudson 
published in London in 1625, there is a description of an incident, which occurred near Nova 
Zembla. 


‘This evening (June 15) one of our company, looking overboard, saw a mermaid, and calling up 
some the company to see her, one more of the crew came up, and by that time she was come close to 
the ship’s side, looking earnestly on the men. A little after a sea came and overturned her. From the 
navel upward, her back and breast were like a woman’s, as they say that saw her; her body as big as 
one of us, her skin very white, and long hair hanging down behind, of colour black. In her going 
down they saw her tail, which was like the tail of a porpoise, speckled like a mackerel. Their names 


that saw her were Thomas Hilles and Robert Rayner.” 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the mermaid was being regularly observed in the 
eastern islands of Indonesia, known as the East Indies. A Dutch colonial chaplain Francois Valentijn 
included a detailed description in his Natural History of Amboina published in 1726 of the Zee- 


Menschen and the Zee-Wyven and recorded a mermaid encounter near Amboina as follows: 


‘I may say that I know for certain that in the year 1652 or 1653 a lieutenant in the service of the 
Company saw two of these beings in the gulf, near the village of Hennetelo, in the administrative 
district of Amboina. They were swimming side by side, which made him presume that one was male, 
the other female. Six weeks after, they reappeared in the same spot, and were seen by more than fifty 
persons. These monsters were of a greenish grey colour, having precisely the shape of human beings 


from the head to the waist, with arms and hands, but their bodies tapered away.’ 


Louis Renard, a publisher in Amsterdam produced the book Poissons Ecrevisses et Crabes . . . des 
Isles Moluques, etc. in 1718, which included a picture by Samuel Fallours of a mermaid with the 


following caption: 


‘ZEE-WYF: A monster resembling a siren caught on the coast of Borneo in the administrative 
district of Amboina. It was 59 inches long and in proportion as an eel. It lived on land for four days 
and seven hours in a barrel filled with water. From time to time it uttered little cries like those of a 
mouse. Although offered small fish, molluscs, crabs, crayfish, etc, it would not eat. After its death 


some excreta, like that of a cat, was found in the barrel.’ 


The Times of Friday 8 September 1809 contained a letter entitled “The Mermaid Seen on the Coast of 


Caithness’ from Mr William Munro, a schoolmaster of Thurso in Scotland who wrote: 


Dear Sir — About 12 years ago, when I was Parochial Schoolmaster at Reay, in the course of my 
walking on the shore of Sandside Bay, being a fine warm day in summer, I was induced to extend my 
walk towards Sandside Head, when my attention was arrested by the appearance of a figure 
resembling an unclothed human female, sitting upon a rock extending into the sea, and apparently in 
the action of combing its hair, which flowed around its shoulders, and was of a light brown colour. 
The forehead was round, the face plump, the cheeks ruddy, the eyes blue, the mouth and lips of a 
natural form, resembling those of a man; the teeth I could not discover, as the mouth was shut; the 
breasts and abdomen, the arms and fingers of the size of a full grown body of the human species; the 
fingers, from the action in which the hands were employed, did not appear to be webbed, but as to 
this I am not positive. It remained on the rock three or four minutes after I observed it, and was 
exercised during that period in combing its hair, which was long and thick, and of which it appeared 
proud, and then dropped into the sea, from whence it did not reappear to me. I had a distinct view of 
its features, being at no great distance on an eminence above the rock on which it was sitting, and the 


sun brightly shinning. 


If the above narrative can in any degree be subservient towards establishing the existence of a 
phenomenon, hitherto almost incredible to naturalists, or to remove the scepticism of others, who are 


ready to dispute everything which they cannot fully comprehend, you are welcome to it, from 


Dear Sir 


Your most obliged, and most humble servant, 


(signed) Wm. Munro. 


This letter was in response to earlier publicity concerning the description of a mermaid by a Miss 
Mackay, who in company with another girl had observed a remarkable creature swimming in the 
rough sea off the coast of Caithness. Miss Mackay had reported that it had a face that was round and 
plump and of a bright pink hue and that every now and then it would lift a slim white arm above the 


waves and toss back a mane of long green hair. 


Of particular interest is the report in Loren Coleman and Patrick Huyghe’s book, The Field Guide 
to Bigfoot, Yeti and other Mystery Primates Worldwide, of a mermaid being captured during the 
second world war on an Indonesian Island between Amboina and the north coast of New Guinea. 
Rein Mellaart was stationed on Morotai Island, the northern most island of the Halmahera islands and 
observed the village people dragging a net ashore with a remarkable marine animal struggling to 
escape. It was about 2 metres (7 feet) long and pinkish-red in colour, the forepart was identical to a 
human woman with a long pointed nose, long hair and hands with four fingers and two thumbs. The 


rear portion looked exactly like a dolphin with a double fin on the tail. 


When Mellaart asked the natives what it was they replied “We catch mermaid again.” Mellaart 
demanded that they release it but the people refused, telling him that “we will not kill it, it will die 
itself” as it struggled to escape for half an hour and then began crying very much like a baby. 
Mellaart ran off to get the missionaries to force the natives to release it but on returning found that 


the mermaid was dead. 


The people explained that the merbeings traveled in groups feeding on fish and that they dragged 
themselves onto remote beaches at night to sleep. They were terribly frightened of contact with 
humans and dived to great depths when they observed boats approaching. The people regarded them 
as just another animal to be caught and eaten for food. Remember that many of the people of the 
South Pacific were cannibals until relatively recently so eating a human-like marine mammal would 


have not been all that different than eating members of their own species. 


From the observations of mermaids over hundreds of years the descriptions of the animals reveal 
that there may have been, and perhaps still is, an aquatic species of hominin. Perhaps, like ourselves, 
it evolved from a chimpanzee-like species that spent so much time foraging in the water that it 
adapted its body to a wholly aquatic life style. On the other hand it may well be our nearest relation, a 
true aquatic human that evolved from semi-aquatic humans that gave rise to our species. Although 
this may sound unlikely it must be remembered that the oceans are teeming with marine mammals 


the ancestors of which were terrestrial species that adapted themselves to a marine existence. 


The marine mammals are warm-blooded, they suckle their young with mother’s milk and some 
species have reduced the four-legged hairy body into sleek hairless bodies with fins and tail flukes. 


Porpoises, dolphins and whales all evolved from dog-like carnivores, as did the seals. Sea Otter 


evolved from a ferret or weasel-like animal. The dugong and manatee evolved from an elephant-like 
herbivore and one species was elephant-sized until it was hunted to extinction in relatively recent 


times. 


These species have lost much, most or all of their original hairy covering and in its place is a 
subcutaneous layer of fat. Humans also have a subcutaneous layer of fat beneath our skin and this is 
unique amongst the primates. The largest populations of humans are to be found along the sea side or 
by lakes and rivers. We still posses slight webbing between our fingers. The pattern of hair lines 


across our bodies exactly parallels the way the water flows across it while bathing. 


We have a large hooded nose instead of a pair of nostrils like most other monkeys. Imagine what 
would happen if a monkey or ape tried to dive or swim underwater. The water would, of course, run 
straight down its nostrils. But if a hooded extension arose to partially cover the nostrils from water, 
which comes sweeping down across the forehead and face as one dives or swims, the problem would 
be greatly alleviated. The only other species of monkey that has a hooded nose, the proboscis 


monkey of Borneo, is also the only other semi-aquatic primate. 


We ourselves are, in fact, partly aquatic, the original ecological niche that we chose long ago as 
our favourite place to live. Beaches and shallow water is a safe place to spend time in for we can go 
into the water if any terrestrial predators turn up, and we can go back onto the land if any aquatic 
predators arrive. Most important though is that shallow water is one of the best places to find the 
greatest amount of nutrient-rich food in the form of shellfish that also happens to be the easiest to 
catch. All one has to do is stand upright in the water and dig around with one’s toes and swivel 


around on one’s hips and bend down to grope in the sand with one’s long sensitive fingers. 


To catch shellfish, crabs, crayfish, lobsters and edible seaweed in deeper water one can swim and 
dive to the bottom. The hooded nose stops the water rushing into the nostrils and the hair on the head 
will protect it from the sun when we surface. When one has collected enough to eat it is easy to go 


back to the shore to find a stone so as to crack open the shells and so begin to feast. 


It is on the shore, in the rich lowland forests that one can find the greatest variety of fruits, nuts 
and leaf and root vegetables. One can also take a stick and jab at the faster swimming fish which are 
also delicious to eat raw. When one visits coastal areas where hunting and gathering has, until very 
recently, continued to be the primary method for food acquisition, such as with the Aborigines in 
Australia, great piles of shells, called middens, stand as testimony to the longest succession of 


feasting humanity has enjoyed. 


Our bodies still reflect this earliest human life style of beachcombing. Our puny hair covering is 
an adaptation to regularly swimming in salt water. We have a subcutaneous layer of fat to help us 
float and to help keep us warm. We have a hooded nose to stop the entry of water, large floating 


breasts on our females for infants to suckle whilst swimming. We have an upright stance essential for 


wading in deeper water with large muscular buttocks to support a swiveling hip so that it is possible 
for us to bend and twist as our long sensitive fingers can grope in the sand and hair in our heads to 


protect us from the sun. 


In other words all the essential things that make us human are all adaptations to the environment 
in which we have always lived. All animals have bodies that reflect their adaptations for survival in 


very different ecological niches that make up the living planet. 


The apes have large brains and are amongst the most intelligent of animals. We humans have 
developed our brains to an even greater extent because it was essential for our survival to live in large 
social groups as we moved from ocean shores to conquer other environments. We needed to live in 


groups of at least one hundred and fifty individuals to survive. 


A larger number of people would have eaten out the territory that they could traverse and hold. A 
smaller number of people would have more to eat but would be chased from the best habitats by 
larger groups. One hundred and fifty individuals can successfully defend their territory & find 
enough to eat. Our brain size is directly related to the number of individual people that we can 


recognize. 


The use of tools was further refined by combining the shell smashing rock with the fish jabbing 
spear so that stone axes, flint spears and arrow heads propelled by spear throwers and bows made us 
semi-aquatic apes very formidable indeed. As population pressure grew many of our ancestors 


moved inland to hunt larger game and from wood and flint came the development of fire making. 


It was believed that our ancestors lost their hairy covering to become cooler while chasing game 
across the hot savannah grasslands and that we then developed our subcutaneous and other body fat 
to keep us warm. This proves not to be the case because our bare skin actually increases the body 
temperature when in sunlight and the fat layers do not keep us warm. The newborn harp seal has to 


lie on the frigid windswept ice and yet, is born without fat. 


Humans are unusual amongst land dwelling mammals in that we carry large quantities of white 
adipose fat all year round and this extra weight slows us down and burdens us with heftier infants. 
Between the 30th and 40th weeks of pregnancy the amount of fat in the foetal child rises dramatically 
from 30 grams to 430 grams so that it constitutes 16 % of the birth weight which compares with 3 % 
in the new born baboon. Human adipose tissue is much more mature at birth when compared with the 
adipose tissue from the new born of other animals. Its production in such large quantities creates a 
considerable draw on the energy reserves of the mother during the last weeks of pregnancy that no 


other primate has to endure. 


The development of so much fat tissue also disadvantages our babies in that there is much less 
available nutrients and energy for the growth of the skeleton and the growth rate of the foetal body 


length slows after the 20th week of pregnancy. The skeleton is immature at birth when compared 


with other mammals and so the infant is less mobile and much heavier to carry because of all the fat. 
White adipose fat is of no use in keeping the baby warm. That is the role of brown fat which supplies 
quick increases in temperature as it converts to energy, before the baby is able to shiver. However 


even this brown fat is converted to white adipose fat at the age of four months. 


Besides energy storage there is only one function that white adipose fat performs extremely well 
and that is providing buoyancy in water. Only aquatic mammals that need a great deal of buoyancy 
have large quantities of white adipose fat and a surface feeding whale has fifty times the amount of 
blubber it would need to keep warm. Deep diving whales and seals, such as the walrus, have 
relatively little fat as their large body size tends to keep them warm and too much buoyancy would 


stop them from feeding in deep water. 


Only an aquatic phase in human evolution can account for the urgent foetal drive to acquire 
buoyancy before birth. This would also account for our hairlessness and for our upright posture in 
that it is only the need for swimming in quadrupeds that will realign the spine and the hind limbs in a 
straight line and tilt the pelvis in the same direction as bipedalism. Adapting to an aquatic lifestyle 
would also have given us our small heads in relation to our bodies and our round limbs and smooth 


skin, which would have originally been black to protect us from ultra violet radiation. 


There is a theory that we came from sea-dwelling primates and it is called the Aquatic Ape 
Theory. It proposes that humans are biologically connected to dolphins and was first introduced by 
Sir Alister Hardy, a University of Oxford zoology professor, and then popularized by Elaine Morgan, 
a British researcher and author of The Decent of Woman. The highlights that link us to the sea 
animals includes the facts that humans have hairless bodies like other water mammals, so that we can 
swim more aerodynamically. Non-human primates and all other land dwelling animals swim with 


their heads above water. Humans and water mammals dive and swim underwater 


Unlike other primates and other land dwelling animals that have fur to protect them from the sun 
and other elements, our bodies, adapted to an aquatic existence, is now poorly adapted to life on land 
& we must continuously cover ourselves for protection from solar radiation. Primates and other land 
dwelling animals store fat in membranes and around their internal organs, while only humans and 
water mammals have subcutaneous fat immediately under the skin, which provides perfect 


temperature insulation in cold waters. 


Sir Alister Hardy and Elaine Morgan also contend that the humans upright posture is ideal for 
wading and swimming and that the reason why so many people complain of back pain is that the 
human body was not built for the stress of living on land. In fact, the moment we stand up, our body 


reacts to the stress by immediately hoarding it’s inner salt supply. 


Only water dwelling mammals and humans weep tears when they are upset and scientists believe 


that the tear glands in water dwellers help balance the salt levels in the body, as well as eliminate 


waste products secreted during emotional stress. Non-human primates and other land dwellers only 
secrete tears to moisturize the eyes or when they are ill, not when upset. Human nostril muscles are 


similar to seals, in that we can partially close them to keep out water while swimming. 


Female members of an aboriginal tribe in Patagonia spend a lot of time in the water. If the women 
carried their babies in their arms while swimming or wading, they’d be thrown off balance. Instead 
babies hold onto their mothers long hair. Elaine Morgan contends that this may be why women’s hair 
tends to grown thicker during pregnancy and why women rarely go bald. Human female breasts are 
quite similar to female manatees and protruding breasts are ideal for feeding babies while in water, 
providing a way for babies to grasp onto the mother while nursing. The breasts of other female 


primates do not protrude as there is no need for a terrestrial animal to possess protruding breasts. 


Only water dwelling mammals mate face to face and this is because human and water mammal 
genitals are located on the front of the body. Land dwelling animals copulate with the male behind 
the female, mainly because mating in trees or on the open ground makes this the most stable position 


and the vagina of most primates and land dwellers is situated beneath the tail. 


The millions of sebaceous glands on our face and scalp secreted oil to provide water-proofing 
while land dwelling animals, including primates do not secrete oil. It is because we possess an 
aquatic waterproofing face in a terrestrial environment that produces problems with acne, particularly 


for teenagers. 


Humans and dolphins can control their breathing rate, a feat that allows one to purposely hold the 
breath before diving. The breathing rate of land dwelling animals, including all other primates is 
automatically controlled, and only changes as a reaction and not as a conscious plan. In addition, 
only humans, sea lions, and dugongs have a descended larynx, which keeps the water out of the lungs 


while diving. 


Hardy and Morgan argue that the original human diet was fish and seaweeds, which they obtained 
by diving or wading, which helped the human brain grow significantly and proportionately larger 
than primates and land dwellers. Hardy believes that humans first developed tools to catch fish more 
efficiently and because females gathered seaweeds, shellfish, fish and other sea-foods while wading 
in cool waters, they developed more subcutaneous fat in their lower bodies which explains the hour 


glass female figures and consequently why it is so hard for women to lose weight. 


It may well be a fact that mermaids represent a population of early human-like hominins that 
continued to adapt to an ever-more aquatic lifestyle. The descent of humanity may then have come 
from another population that moved back onto the land. We then had an advantage over other animals 
in that we were able to survive both on land and in the water with a very large brain essential for 
survival in an aquatic environment. Our populations expanded and we have been hunting almost 


every other large animal species into extinction so that today a vast number of species are 


endangered. We have almost certainly been hunting the mermaid to extinction so that by the time 
records began to be kept, mermaid numbers were so reduced that observations were extremely rare 
until they disappeared and have become a myth. Perhaps the last mermaid species still clings to life 


in the waters around New Guinea. 


While we are on this subject we may as well continue to examine the other features of our 
anatomy and behaviour that propelled us into becoming the remarkable highly intelligent hominins 
that have achieved planetary domination with the ability to extend our habitat out beyond our home 
planet. It is believed that the final input that caused us to become bipeds was the need to carry our 
babies once we began to return to a more-terrestrial life. We now had no body hair so our young 
could no longer cling to us and the fat designed to buoy up the child in water now weighed it down 
on land. So our children resorted to crawling which is a terrestrial dog-paddling never used by other 


apes. 


This was when crying probably developed because it is another very unusual behaviour that could 
have only evolved during a time of difficult circumstances. While all other young primates keep quiet 
when separated from their parents, our young do the opposite and give forth with the loudest, and 
most sustained noise uttered by any young primate. Normally this is very dangerous behaviour as it 
quickly attracts any predator after an easy meal. It could only evolve if these risks were outweighed 
by the risk of the mother wandering out of ear shot because she had not yet adjusted to her new 


responsibilities of pandering to her now even more helpless child. 


It is our large brain, with our remarkable ability to intellectualise, that really sets us apart from the 
other animals. Actually it is the neocortex, the outer surface layer of the brain that is mainly 
responsible for conscious thinking. It is greatly enlarged but, this does not really set us apart as it is a 
normal trend for social mammals. A lemur’s neocortex, the most primitive of the primates, makes up 
about half of its brain and these are animals that live in social groups of about ten individuals. A 
baboon’s neocortex takes up 75 % of its brain and they live in groups of fifty or more. The size of the 
neocortex increases with the size and complexity of its society and so it is social intelligence that has 


given us such large brains. 


By comparing different species’ brain size with the size of their communities, scientists have 
uncovered a very simple and general rule relating the two. The great apes have the largest neocortex 
and the rule applies to them as well. In order to better survive the different species congregate in 
different sized communities and the larger and more complex the group, the larger and more complex 
the neocortex must be. Gorillas, that are large and powerful vegetarians, need only to congregate in 
groups of about ten whereas chimpanzees best survive in groups of fifty and so have a larger 
neocortex than the former. When we apply this rule to humans we find that our larger brains have 


evolved because the optimum size for a successful human community is about 150. 


Professor Robin Dunbar of University College, London, an anthropologist who has been studying 
this phenomena, has discovered that according to the size of our neocortex the perfect number of 
people for a human community is 148. To test the truth of this theoretical figure he has been 
examining the numbers that people usually group themselves into. Examining the research into 
primitive hunter-gatherer societies has shown that clan size does indeed average out at 153. The clan 
being the most close-knit grouping in a tribe that have common land ownership and who celebrate 


coming of age ceremonies. 


These days most of us live in cities numbering millions of people however Professor Dunbar has 
found that we still group ourselves into units of 150. In our armies the smallest unit is a company 
which consists of 140 men. In the business world it is well known that companies with less than 150 
people work very well on a person to person basis while larger companies need a formal hierarchy if 
they are to run efficiently. When studying fellow scientists it was discovered that each scientist tends 


to pay attention to the work of about 150 other scientists. 


What all this means then is that our great intelligence exists because it was essential for us to 
gather into groups of about 150 individuals for our long term survival. Groups of less than 150 would 
have less chance of defending their territory and of, perhaps hunting, gathering and eventually, 
growing enough food. There may have been environmental constraints on groups larger than 150 in 
that the food resources may not have been able to supply enough nutrients on a sustainable basis 


throughout the area that a group could cover. 


To live in any large community the inhabitants have to be able to identify the individuals and 
handle the complex social interactions that result. So as the size of our communities increased so our 
neocortex was forced to evolve ever more complexity, to enlarge to its present size, to be able to 


handle the extra information coming in. 


We humans diverged from our chimpanzee ancestors sometime between six and eight million 
years ago when we moved out of the forests to colonise the seashores and became more aquatic as we 
consumed the rich diet in the sea shallows. Professor Michael Crawford, of the Institute of Brain 
Chemistry in London, has discovered that Docosahexaenoic Acid is crucial to the high degree of 
human brain development and this acid is found in its highest quantities only in sea based food 
chains. His findings continue to confirm that it was our move from forest to seashore that converted 
us from chimpanzee to human and with a rich seafood diet full of Docosahexaenoic Acid our brains 
could further develop. It is no coincidence that the only other mammals with brains large and 
complex enough to rival human brains are the Cetations, whales and dolphins, that also exist on the 


acid-rich sea foods. 


Social organization gave us our large brain and it also shaped our bodies in that it produced males 
that are larger than females. Most societies try to maintain that we are monogamous beings that 


develop faithful life long relationships between men and women. However our different sizes show 


us that we have always been slightly polygynous and fit in with other mammals where the average 


harem size increases with the ratio of the male body size to the female body size. 


If we had always been strictly monogamous in our relationships men and women would be 
exactly the same size, as it is with the gibbons, the tree—swinging apes of Asia, that are strictly 
monogamous. Species that have monogamous relationships do not create competition between the 
males and so males and female look identical. Species that are polygynous create great competition 
between the males and so male body size increases depending upon how many females the male will 
try to keep for himself. Men are only slightly larger than women so we are only slightly polygynous 
whereas gorilla males are twice the size of females and have harems of three to six. An elephant seal 
male weighs three tons compared to the female’s weight of seven hundred pounds and his average 


harem consists of forty eight females. 


It is interesting to note that the only reason women look different to men is because we are 
polygynous and the competition has created marked differences between the sexes. These secondary 
sexual characteristics play a role in attracting mates and so men have retained a hairier body with 
facial hair and a very large penis while women have lost most of their body and facial hair and have 
developed large breasts. If polygyny had never been a part of human relationships men and women 
would today be the same height and equally hairy, women would not have such large breasts and men 


would not have such a large penis. 


Penis length amongst apes is interesting to compare and studies have shown that the erect penis 
for the gorilla averages three centimetres or one and a half inches, for the orung utan it is only 
slightly larger and for the chimpanzee it is seven centimetres or five inches. Why then do men have 
an erect penis length of twelve and a half centimetres or five inches. It is certainly not the duration of 
coitus which averages one minute for the gorilla, fifteen minutes for the orung utan, seven seconds 
for the chimpanzee and four to five minutes for humans. Nor does it relate to the copulatory positions 
because although the common chimpanzee prefers sex from behind, the face to face position is 
preferred in pygmy chimpanzees, the gorilla likes both positions and the orung utan with their greater 
average sexual durations than even humans and a tiny erect penis, make love face to face, dorso- 


ventrally and with sideways positions while hanging from a tree branch. 


The enormous attention-getting penis of the human is believed to be an organ of display, not for 
the women but for other men who would feel threatened or inferior and their status lower on the 
social scale if they possess a smaller erect penis. Today’s men still have an interest in the potential 
size of other men’s organs but a million years ago the men probably displayed their erect penises like 
displaying male birds of paradise with the women looking excitedly on, comparing lengths and trying 


to make a choice. 


The size of the human testicles is also interesting to compare with the other apes and British 


anthropologists have identified a trend that proves that testes size equates with the amount of 


copulation that each species indulges in. The size of the human testicles grade in very well because 
the gorilla’s testes weigh 28 grams (1 oz), men’s testes average 42 grams (1.5 oz) and the 
chimpanzee’s testes weigh 113 grams (4 oz). Testes size has nothing to do with the weight of the 
animal because a 200 kilogram (450 lbs.) gorilla has tiny testicles, while a 45 kilogram (100 lbs.) 
chimpanzee has enormous testicles. We can theorise from this figure that a chimp has a great deal 
more sex than a gorilla. Sure enough field studies have shown that the female gorilla doesn’t resume 
sexual activity until three or four years after giving birth and then is only receptive for a couple of 


days a month. So even with a harem of several females sex for him occurs only occasionally. 


As far as sex goes chimpanzees have a much better time than gorillas, and even humans, because 
they are completely promiscuous and the males of common chimpanzees have daily opportunities to 
copulate, while the pygmy chimpanzees mate several times a day. Promiscuous species are forced to 
mate often and pump in a large amount of sperm, because the male that injects the most semen has 
the best chance of fertilizing the female. Consequently, the chimp has a set of testicles large enough 
to do the job. Humans have a medium size set of testicles because we make love more often than the 


gorilla, but a lot less often than the chimp. 


It was the development of language that radically changed humanity. Jared Diamond in his 
wonderful book “The Rise and Fall of the Third Chimpanzee”, essential reading for everybody and 
from where much of the information in this chapter has come from, argues very convincingly that 
this “great leap forward” in human history occurred because of an evolved mutation in the structure 
of the muscles in the larynx that gave us extra fine control over spoken words. Before this event 
language was crude and communication difficult so no brainstorming, planning or philosophy 


occurred. 


“A tiny change in our anatomy resulting in a capacity for speech would produce a huge change in 
our behaviour”, states Diamond. Once humans had learnt to talk to one another and discuss problems, 


strategy and beliefs so art, technology and religion came into existence. 


Jared Diamond believes that these first truly modern people with a complicated spoken language 
had such an advantage over the other humans that they displaced them and eventually migrated into 
Europe. Here they met the Neanderthals, a race of humans adapted to ice age conditions, though they 
also lived throughout the warmer regions of Europe and western Asia. They had a life span of about 
forty years and therefore their women had probably not developed menopause. Their language and 
tools were primitive and they buried their dead with offerings of flowers and food so they may have 
developed early religious beliefs. However they were unprepared for the invasion of anatomically 


modern people and began to go extinct forty thousand years ago. 


The ability to communicate using a complex spoken language became essential for our survival as 
we used it to transmit information from one generation to the next and this then led us to another of 


our life cycle changes, retarded aging. Being able to communicate efficiently meant that we became 


experts at solving problems and devising better tools, weapons, clothing, containers and more 
detailed strategies for hunting, fighting and all other aspects of survival. This meant that we could 
now migrate into new areas which brought us face to face with new predators and new climatic 
conditions. Our language continued to evolve and all this new information had to be passed down 


through the generations and this could only occur if we began to live longer lives. 


Because humans look so different to most other animals and because we are so much more 
intelligent in so many ways, people naturally believe that we are different to the other life forms on 
this planet. Consequently, ancient beliefs arose that we come from a separate and special creation 
while modern beliefs include the interesting possibility that we were genetically created by 
extraterrestrials, which combined their DNA with that of ancient hominids. However, the evidence 
suggests that our unique appearance and habits are due to a semi-aquatic phase in our evolution. 
Perhaps our closest living relatives still swim in remote localities around the island of New Guinea, 


rapidly being pushed into extinction like almost everything else on this singular planet. 
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IS THE PANTHER 
REALLY A POSSUM? 


The panther-type creature reported In the 
could be a glant carnivorou 


The ites on seem 
bat not era 
Zoologist, Mr Gary Opit, 

Opit has worked for 
the National Parks 
Service In New Guinea, 
lectured at university and 
written a number of 
articles oa rare fauna, 

He was in Hamilton last 
week fo see the Barred 
Bandicoot and search for 
the mysterious mountain 
creature, 


for the creature he talked 

to a number of people who 

Mient trom eari 
en 1 dan has beer 


=e Rett 


in whieh t 
found a lair of the 
animals,” 

The intir was discovered 
in the Gra and 
contained bones of 
pam ae has been 


ats of the AER 
had emerged were the 


c one witness 
carried in a Bes 4 
underneath. 


Claw marks 


were nol 
evident in cat Sela ; 


because cats had 
The two features 

suggested the animal was 

nol a panther but “a 


nt 
remarkable b nim 


most recent dated at 2000 
years old, had been found 
at a number of places 
Including Naracoorte. 


“If the youngest fossils 
found are a few thoasand 
years old, it doesn't mean 
the anima! is extinet,"’ 

Burramys Pargus, a 
mountain pigmy possum 
was belleved to be 
extinct, unti it was 
discovered recently 10 be 
thriving in alpine areas of 
Victoria and New South 
Wales, Mr Opit sald, ” 


Its mosi t fossils 
had been years old, 
“A large; cunning 
vorous animal could 


continue to survive In 
and ot 


because 
extreme shyness and 
swiftness, it makes it 
Incredibly, difficult is 
caplure.”” 

Mr Opli admitted the 
chances of his coming 
face to face om the 
a sojourn 
into the 
norte Gramplans were 


But he was taking a fox 
whistle and hoping he 
came close enough to 
take a photograph 
through a tel lems. 


He has also asked 
the 


home at “Wallaby 
it" North St, North 
Tamborine, Tamborine 
a Queensland, 


Opit said if 
did 
digusan 


$ possum, 


Although the latter 
exercise might seem 
dangerous, Mr Opit said 
ft had to be remembered 
the animal had never 
been known to attack 
anybody, nor domestie 
animals, 


And aboul the pama 
sighting? 


Mr Opit sald the pama 
Sightings were only 
rocen! compared to those 
of the “panther”, and 
restricted. to the 
Hamilion arca. 


One opinion was that 
puma cubs were released 
in the arca by Amercian 
alymen during the war, 


said he 
believed panther-tlke 
animal and the puma 
were different animals. 


Mr Optt 
the 


hunt Qld 
marsupial lion 


LONDON, (AAP). — A 
tiger-striped carnivore 


thought to have owt 


Members of ahe 
O RM Societ 
ryptozoology, a 
tne by, E entists i 
pursue improbable 
creatures such as the 


A gradwate student 
rown ay, 
r Vi 

Albert, told the _ Society's 
annual meeting in 

inburgh this week that 
sightings of the so-called 
Queensland tiger should 
be investigated. 


Mr Albert, currently 
a doctorate 

on the evolutionary 
molecular biology of 
has not set foot in 
Australia ee studied 
mystery 

taal w which ante from 3 


aliens eset 

ama 

hose fossil- 
easter ne been 

found in every State 

except the Northern 

Territory. 


This tree-climbin 
nivore measur 
120cm with a 90cm tail 


it is a possibility that 

bears study, and that 

Thylacoleo fits the 
"Mr 

told 


He is pursuing the 
theory that tbe contrac- 
tion of forests in inland 


Australia 16,000 years hear from 
to 


oe Tae 
coast, 

“Its survival would not 
SEPTnEe. bacapaagiha 


scientists i 


Sr 


Jon around Mt Bartle 
Frere (North Queensland) 
includes the largest and 
most important refuge 
rainforest in the country, 
which has been un- 
eo yd 30,000 
years, 

a ot sh tings | 
around Cairns, at 
and Ma 
latest in the 970s 
indicate a large cat-like 
animal, with promincat 
a , à round face and 

Aike teeth. 


While there are five 
recorded instances of 
peop claiming to have 

the animal, no one 
ie provided evidence 
such as a skin. 


Mr Albert said these 
sedis should not be 
with reports of 
the asiar tiger cat 
Dasyurus, or tiger quoll, 
which has spol — 
although one theory is 
that a striped varies 
exist. 


Gy 


ee re is looking for - 
@ sponsor to fund a trip to | 
Australia to research 
Government records and 
set up automatic cameras 
in remote parts of the 
rainforest. 


He said several 
eryptozoologisis at the 
Ri. symposium 
expressed interest in 
joining an expedition — if 
the money could be 
raised. 


The 
Society 


ists is open to 

but directed by palsi 
whose brief is to study 
evidence of animal 


eee, ve anon 


International 
of C 


anyone who has 
a or traces of 
the a — or who 


wishes to help fund an 
expedition. |- 2 
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